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rally perverted, # 41. And thus become the 

the greateſt Follies, Vices, and Miſeriis, y 6r. 

Mort of Satire to Teetify this Paſſion, i reduce it to its 
oper Channel, and to convert it into an Incentive to © 

Wiſdom, and 2 irtue, 89. Hence it appears, that Sa- 

tire may influence thoſe wi defy all Laws Human and © 


Divine 7 99. An Olean ot babes. , 131. | 

r v0 

Rules for the Conduct of Satire, Fuftice and Truth - =_ 
its chief and eſſential Property, 1 169. Prudence in 

the Application of Wit and Ridicule, whoſe Province is, 


not to explore unknown, but to enforce inown Truths, 
» 191, Proper Subjects e Satire are the Manners of 


Paffion, implanted in Man as 5 Res EN 
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pereſent = 52 be! ecency of Expreſſion recom- 
—_— 7 2 went Methods in which Folly 
and Vice au 


＋ be chaſtiſed, 1 269. The Variety of 
Style and þ 7 foe which theſe two Subjects require, 
» 277. The Praiſe of Virtue may be admitted- with - 
Propriety, #315.” Caution with regard to  Panegyricy 
y 39. The * 7 true Satire, * 2 gd: | 
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Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, jr 357, etc. Cauſes of the. 

Decay of Literature, be Satire, y 389. Rr 
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Reftorers, & 405.. Donne, 4.411, The, Abu 7 24 Sa- 

tire} in England e the Hetntious Rover ) 75 
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Loo Viſit oft His awful Page wirn Cure, 
: And view thut bright Aſſemblage treaſur'd dere; 20 


| Apis 2 Al: FAR ; Ly 1 Y VV 
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eh g 344] il Jad: 3 5115 SIGH, 10 GY. i 
Pp; "2411 A N . N „A. 1. bnA 50 
4 10 70 22197; 7 dh und 07 n ST | 
ATE 64 the word; thei wh hag” 
Ez Pork lies number'd with e 
gr d he fell; ſupetior o the datt, er 
7 ite rag age fa 1 duns and Barta. 
ene? 2 Dia 2111 52:91 'va3 ban 
You mourn ; but 8 lull'd in reſt profound, 3 
(Uncorfeious Britain!) flumbers oer ge 
ulting Dulneſs ey d the ſetting Lists, 
And flap d her wing, Ae ar the Wight N 
Rouz'd at the fignal, Guilt collects her tanz 
And counts the Triumphs of her growing Rxign: 10 
With inextinguiſhable rage they burp? 0977 L.A 
-And'Snake-himg” Ex vx hiſſes Oer his Urn: 
Th' envenom'd Monſters ſpit their deadly foamy: ' | 
To blaſt euer that furfounds kin Tomb 6 
"242291196, 28.87 Mittal ai fi . 801 


But Vov, O Wansvn ron! whoſeeye rebd 2 


3 of an honeſt mind: I bet * | 


Can ſee each Virtue and each Grace unite, | | 
And taſte the Raptures f 3 part Delight; 
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vi ESSAY ON SATIRE. Par I. 
Vou trace the Chain that links his deep deſign, 
And pour, new Luſtre on the glowing Line. 
Yet deign to hear the efforts of a Muſe, 
Whoſe eye, not wing, his ardent flight purſues: ... 
Intent from. this great Archetype to draw... 25 
SaT1RE's bright Form, and fix her equal Law; 6 
Fleas'd # from hence em unlearn'd, I. com {wer 


OF +4 


4 


| 4 


MOOR 15Y * 


ALAN PUR Eno hg flame, 
The Love of Glory, or the Dread of Shame: 
The Paſſion On, tho various it De en bo mi 
As brighten'd into Hope 121 dimm'd by Fear. uo, 
© The liſping, Infant, and the boary $ UB nos ha N 
And Vouth and Manhood feel the heart · born fire: 
The Charms of Praiſe the Coy, the. Modeſt woo. 35 
And only y, that Glory may purſue : 
She, Pow r reſiſtleſs, rules the wiſe and great; oT 
Bends ev'n reluctant Hermits at her feet; 

Haunts the proud City, and the lowly PRs, 
And ſways alike the Ne the Spade. 


a 


vx ane 1K rice 1 16.3 $9! £8. = 


Thus Heav'p in Pity wakes, e friendly Flame, 
To urge Mankind on Deeds e Ty 
Bat Man, vain Man, in folly, only; wiſe, 

Nen the Manna ſong ** from the Skies: 


Far l. 5 SAY, oN SATIRE.” 
With rapture hears co corrupted. Patton's lt 1 5 
dn pro rny 6 mig dt tl. 
As each deceitful ſhadow tempts his Mew 1+ 2 
He for the inge d Subſiance quits the at, bak, 
Eager, to catch the viſionary Fuse, & m wit. 


ln, queſt of Glory plunges deep in Vice 31. diy . it 
Till madly zealous, impotently vain, 2 


- He an Erle ip ere ere bloc! ll 
no ne ff Slide ent bas 251 rated. © 
Thu ſtill imperious NATURE: plies her part; 
| And ill ber Dictstes worke in e NN hearts... 1; 115 
Each Pow'r that ſov'reign Nature bids, niere 55 
Man may corrupt, but Man can ne'er er 15 
Like mighty rivers, with reſiſtleſs force © 
The Paſſions rage, obſtructed in their courſe ; "Wa 
Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore,... he 
And drown ; ole Waere 5 fed 4 5 fo by 
And LE — deadlieſt 125 to Vn irtue's FEI 
Our worſt of Evils, is perverted, Shame, 
Beneath this load what abje& numbers groan, | ; 
Thi entangled Slaves to wy riot their ownl” 
_ Meanly by, falbionable fo car oppre' . N © Og! >: 
We ſeek our Virtues in each ater; » 
Blind to burſelves, adopt each foreign Vice, 1 
Ane 8 weakneſs, int reſt, "or caprice. . 


it OE in 6 1 
ah > 


as PS SAT ON SATIRE, Part. 

Fach Fool to low Ambition, poorly great. 
That pines in ſplendid wretchedneſs'of fate, | 70 
Tir d in the treath'rous Chace; would nobly vield, 

And, but for Shame, Uke Srl. A, quit the _ L 


The Dæmon Shame paints ſtrong the ridicule, - 
And en date, ri. t will ae Ply x 
Behold ed Sek. hg | 
Believes and trembles while he ſcoffs at Heav'n. 1 
By weakdiels ftrong, and bold chro' fear alone, 
He W wee ah re © arent 
Dauntieſi purſues the path Spinoza trod; | 
To Man a Contard, and a Brave to God.” mY 


. 


Faith, Juſtice, Heav'n itſelf now quit th wer hole, 
When to falſe Fame the captiv*d heart is ſold: 
Hence, blind to truth, relentleſs Cato dyd; wa 
Neude l Virtue, but his Pride, 
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Tuirazions, 
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Vas, 80. Te Moy « Comerd, P30 
. Vois tu ce Libertin en public intrepie, _ Een 
| Qui preche contre un Dieu que dans ſon Ame Il croit? 
. u boit embraſſer la'Verits; qu I voi: 
| | i « Mais de ſes faux Amis il craint Ia Raillerie, 165 
| | Et ne brave ain Dieu que par Poltronnerie. 


BoiLEAU, Ep. Y | 


S547: ON): SATIRE wr 
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par l. 
J.... Itincencdlibirayhb cr iis 
Fell by that Honcur icht was mic ant its ad. 


Thus Virtue ſinles beneath unnuniberid woes, oy | 


. hen FRO bor her neue wobec her foes 
e e ee eee ee eee 


I Hence derade Teer erative bert, 
| xb c e diforders of the bent. es 
5 | She points the arduousheight- Nes, 
| And teaches mad Ambition to be wiſe: 1 * . 
In the dark boſom wales the fal deſire, 1/992 


Strips black Oppreſnon of Heregay diſguiſe," ! bngg ¼ 
And bids the Hag im native horror riſe z 
Strikes tow ring Pride bee eee 15 | 

* And . an eb U 5 


1 25 K Ti Denn ane en 


„ ve bots hs Mae neee Poke "04 [| 
| Won noirafweAs: Wan rai $60 9 
Te Worthy eourt her, nenne, 1 
Who ſhun her piercing eye, that eyeitevere. | 
Her awful voice the Vain und Vile bey, 1 
And ev ry foe to Wiſdom feels her ſway. vaſe ng 
I | Jenks Pedants, as ſhe ſmiles, no more are vaing 105 
Deſponding Fops reſign-the clouded ans: . 
Nuſted at her voice, pert Folly's ſelf infill, - 
And Doyle wondets while 67 phos been 
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* E884v: ON! SATIRE. Parte. 
Like the arm'd Ban, with att moſt ſuktly true, N 

From pois nous Vice ſhe draws a healing dew: 170 

Weak are the ties that civil arts can An r 

To quell the ferment of the tainted mind: . 

Cunning evades, ſecurely wrapt in wiles; 13 

And Force ſtrong · ſinew d rends th" unequal toils : 

6 The ſtream of Vice impetuous drives along, # . 

Too deep for Policy, for Pow 'r too ſtrong. 

Ev'n fair Religion, Native of the ſkies, wr 

Scorn'd by the Crowd, ſeeks refuge with the Wie; 

The Crowd with laughter ſpurns her awful train, 

And Mercy courts, and Juſtice frowns in vain. 120 

But SAT1RE's ſhaft can pierce the harden'd breaſt; : 

| She plays a ruling Paſſion on the reſt: ef? 

- Undaunted ſtorms; the batt'ry of his cg N U 

And awes the Brave that Earth and Heay'n defy'd. | 

When fell Corruption, by her vaſſals crown d, 125 

Derides fall'n Juſtice proſtrate. on the ground; 

Swift to redreſs. an injur d People's. groan , 

Bold SATIRE ſhakes the Tyrant on her throne,; 

- Pow'rful as Death, /defies the ſordid train, 

And Slaves and Sycophants ſurround in has 130 
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| turravrions”” e 
Ver. 110. From beit now View, 11555 Alading to hel 

Lines of Mr. Pope - | 

In the nice Bee what Art fo fubely true 

From 22 nous Herbs extracts a ** Dew? 


Parti. ES SAY ON) SATIRE. xi 
But with the friends'of Vice, the ſoes of S4 in By 


All truth is Spleen; Ons e en 


1 Hort Ain Niem gt N TH 15 R e 


Wall Ab Ut Musee fatal an; 
Well may they tremble when Ce. 


Her magic quill, that, like [THuzIEL's ſpear, 135 h 


Reveals the tloven' hoof," or-lengthen'd ear: 
| Bids Vice and Folly take their nat ral ſhapes, - Hh 
Turns Ducheſſes to trumpets, Beaux to apes; 
Drage the vile Whiſp' rer from his dark abode, 
Tin all che Dæmon ſtarts up from the toad. tho 
e "212911 7.07 1 en, u a5 00 
O bordid mazim, form, formꝰ' d to ſkreen the vile, 
That — — ns bt * 
In frowns array d her beauties ſtronger riſe, _ 
When love of Virtue wakes her ſcorn of Vice: 
Where Juſtice calls, tis Cruelty to fave; 15 
And *tis n good- nature hangs dene 
Who combats Virtue's foe is Virtue's friend ; 
Then judge of SATIRE's merit by her end: 
| To Guilt alone her vengeance ſtands confin'd, 
The object of her love is all Mankind. ter 


Ev'n ALLEN'S bounteous hand, than SATIRE's frown: | 
5 This to chaſtiſe, as That to bleſs, was giv a 
| Alike wy fachful Mini of an 


Scarce more the friend of Man, the wiſe muſt own, | © 
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an EBAY! ON) SATIRE. Burl 5 


identi hearts the dhaft is ſpent; 1415S n 
— dnamplegaya: the puniſnment. 
They leaſt are paid, who merit ſatire moſt; 

- . Folly the Lara, Viee'was-Qbarire boaſt: 
gibbet high the name ö 
Lot Fools/and:Knaves already dead 0 ſhame ? 260 | 
| Oft Sarin acts the. faithfub Surgeons part part; 9 
SGen' roue and kind tho painful is her art? . 
eee Abe, only ſtrikes to hel; 
ho' folly raves to break the friendly, ſtecl. 245 i 
. ee eue, impattial S A TIE knows, It; 16s 
Kind ev'n in Vengeance, kind to Virtue's foes, 
Whaſe i is the crime, the ſnandal 00. be theirs 5 
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D nobly then; "But 8 of your truſt, 3 
As eyer warm and bold, be ever Juſt: 170 
Nor court applauſe i in theſe- degen'rate h 
| The Villaiats cenſure i is extorted praiſe, wy Mo 5 oh 
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But dieß, 'be . 4 8 A "able 94 
And thew Mankind that Truth Th yet 4 Sibel uf, 
| 2 mean f bor, empty ty praiſe of \ wit to write, 5 277 

As Foplings grin t to, w their Teeth are whiter” * 
Tol bragd g deubtfel Pit with's ie, 
Or madly, blaze unknown defedts, i is le: 5 Aeg " oy 
*Tis doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, Ne 
You fix an arrow in a. blameles Bae Os 10 
O loſt w honour's voice, O dec ts ume, 
| Thou Fiend accurs* l. thou Mutderer of Fame f 4 

Fell Raviſher, from. nnocence to tear Wert 
That name, than liberty, than life 1 more WY 

Where; ſhall, thy, baſeneſs meet its juſt return, 1 
Or what repay thy guilt, but endleſs corn? 
And know, immortal Truck ſhall mock thy toil; / 
Immortal Truth hall bid the 8 1 
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xiv ESSAY ON 1 Part IL 1 


With rage retorted, wing the deadly dart; "If 
And Empty all its poiſon in thy heart. 15 wy a 1 


I ee n | 
With caution next, the dang'rous' pow'r ply; N 2 
An engle's talon aſſes an eagle's eye: ; | 
Let SATIRE then her proper objed know, _ TEN 
And ere ſhe ſtrike, be ſure the ftrike a foe.” 18 | 
Nor fondly deem the real fool Coffe. "thy, 
Becauſe blind, Ble Ses jelt: cee a 
Before whoſe altar Virtue oft hath bled, _ | 
And oft a deſtin'd Victim ſhall be lead: Run 
Sha m rears, her high on Reafon' 8 * * 18 
1 1 8 the Slave. with Fre dot her on? 200 
Big-ſwoln wit! folly, as ber, {miles provoke, , 2 . | 
Prophaneneſs ip v , pert Dunces nurſe the Joke!” * 15 
Come, let us join a while this titt ring ciew, 9 


"+ % 


And own the Ideot Guide for once is true sn 2 5 | 
Deride our weak Forefather's s muſty rule, 05 
Who therefore mil d, becauſe they ſaw a Fol; 
Sublimer logic now adorns our ile, . bn 470 4 
We therefore ſee a Fool, becauſe we mile. 5 
Truth i in her gloam y( Cave why fondly ſcek? 

Lo, gay ſhe ſits 1 in, Laughter 8 dimple r Na ww 
Contemns each turly Academic foe, x 300% 37 
And coutts, the ſpruce F recthinker, And en ach. 
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Pare, ESSAY on SAVIZE | = 
Dædallan arguments but ſew can trace, K ? 
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Hence mighty Ridicule's all-conqu'ring band th} 9 ns : 


Shall work Heraulzan wonders thro the Lande 
Bound in the magic of her cobweb! chain, 
You, mighty War zURTon, ſhall rage in'vain, // 


| In vain the trackleſs maze of Truth you ſcan, A be 
And lend th' informing Clue to erring Man: 420 4 


No more ſhall Reaſon boaſt her pow'r divine, ban 
Her Baſe eternal ſhook by Folly's mine! Ad 240 
Truth's ſacred Fort th exploded laugh ſhall WT 
And Coxcombs WI ene by n 
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But you more e 00 eee eng 225 . 


That Truth is &er explor'd by Ridicue : 


On truth, on falſehood: let her colours falll. 
She throws à dazzling glare alike on ul; 
As the gay Priſm but mocks the flatter'd eye, 
And gives to ev'ry obje@t e ry dye 25. 
Beware the mad Advent' rer: bold and blind : 


Sue hoiſts ber fell and drives with eviry * 


7 


Deaf as the Storm to ſinking Virtue's gtoan, 
Nor heeds a Friend's deſtruction, or her own. 
Let clear yd Reaſon at the helm preſide, 235 
Bear to the wind, or ſem the ame zen Il 
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- Then Mirth may urge, when Reaſon can explore, N 
This point Gogney eee eee ie wil 
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The den Tine may riſe in Sg 

Yet chief tis Herꝰs to draw the ꝓreſent As . 
With Wiſdom's luſtre, Folly's ſhade contraſt, 
Bid Britains Heroes (awful Shades!) ariſe/, 
And ancient Honour beam on modetn Vice: 
Point back to minds ingenudus actions fair, 245 
Till che Sons Bluſti at what their Fathers Were: 
re yes bas beggarp the! great to traſt z; 
Ere yet twas quite a folly to be juſt; 
When las- bern Sharpers only dard a lie, 
Or falſify d the card, of cogg d the Dye «AP 
| Ere Lewdneſs the ſtain'd- gatb of Honour woe, 
Or Chaſtity was carted for the Whore; 
Vice futter d, in the plumes of .F reedom eta a 


Or public _ 5. the public ne, 
e bg: lng lod yn unh Wh STS Wt 
ene e hold... ! 17.17; ASS 
Yet ne er degrade fair Sar IRE to a Sold too! 1 
Leet no unworthy mien her form debaſe, *' . ' .. 
Bunt let her ſmile, and let her frown with grace: 
In mirth be temp rate, temp rate in her ſpleen 
Nor, while the preaches modeſty, obſcene, © | 260 
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3 Pare n. E$ sar ON s ATIRE | ok 
Deep. let her wound, not raiikle to a ſore, £45; ah 
Nor call; kis Lordſhip , e eee 9 
The Muſe's: charins reltſilefs — 272 wes 


Wen wrapt in Irony 'r tranſparent vel? 
Fer beauties half. d, the ave ſurin, PR 
And keener luſtre ſparkles in her eyes. ey viy 4 3 3 bung 


Then be your line with hap. encomiums grac d: 
Style Clodius Benoarahle, Aus chalts. vl: gk Daf 
eiii 21 a v uni MA a to 7 | 
"Dart not on Folly an jndignant ehe, TUE 8 
Who eder diſcharg d Artillery on 2 Ey? au nee 


Deride not Vice: Abſurd tbe thought n., A 
To bind the Tiger in ſo weak. a. ket. 


| Nay more ; When flagrant crimes our laughter p move, | 


The Knave exults: to. ſmile is to. approve. 


The Muſe's labour then ſucpeſs: ſhall crown, 275 
When, F 7, feels her ſmile, and 23 her — 


ne 131 07 
We 1 Th en Þ bn 


2 next — 5 — — to Sc Theme be long, 
And ſuit your thoughts and numbers to your ſong: , 
On wing proportion d to your quarry Tile, 
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And ſtoop to earth, or ſoar among the ſkies, 39 


Thus when A "modiſh. folly, you. rehearſe So gl 
Free the expreſſion, hmple be the verſe, 


In artlefs numbers paint th? ambitious "Peer, - 570 
That mounts che Vc, and ſhines 4 e = 
Vor- III. | "IM 
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u ESSAY ON SATIRE. ra ll. by 
In ftrains familiar ſing the midnight toil d 3:1 "oo | 
Of Camps and Senates diſciplin'd by Hs; 
Patriots and Chiefs, whole deep deſten invades 5 901 * 
And carries off the captive King of Shads 
Let SATIRE here in milder vigour err ee 
And gayly graceful ſport along the line Oe 
Bid courtly Faſhion quit her thin . 
And ſmile each Affectation into ſenſe. 

Not ſo when Virtue by her Guards r 4, 
Spurn'd from her Throne, implores the Muſe's aid : 
When crimes, which erſt in kindred darkneſs lay, 29 5 | 
Riſe frontlefs, and inſult the eye of day; 
Indignant Hymen veils his hallow'd fires, 
And white-rob'd Chaſtity with tears retires ; 5 0 
When rank Adultery on the genial 1 
Hot from Cocytus rears her baleful head: 300 
When private Faith and public Truſt are FE 1198 
And Traitors barter Liberty for gold: 

When fell Corruption dark and deep, like fate, 
Saps the foundation of a finking Stat: 
When Giant-Vice and Irreligion _ 10 3 
On mountain d falſehoods to invade the ſkies : þ BR ; 
Then warmer numbers glow thro SATIRE 8. page, 
And all her ſmiles are darken'd into rage: WE 
On eagle-wing ſhe gains Parnaſſus height, _ x 

Not lofty Eric ſoars a nobler licht: A 1 
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Patt ESSAY. ON SATIRE; | „ 


Then keener.indignation fires her ehe; br 
Then flaſh ber lightnings, and her thunder e 
Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are.hutl's, : - 
nnn A d 


blog! de 121 wid dirs enim offw Load 
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And beams on Virtue's friends a ſmile ſerene: 
She wounds teluctant; pours her balm with joy; 
Glad to commend where Worth attracts „ e A 
But chief, when Virtue, Learning, Arts declin 
She j Joys n —_— merit ne n . 
Tn Gini gits the close af Beidvin'a Days: "Y 
With joy ſhe iſees the ſtream of Roman art 
From'Munravy's tongue flo purer to eee 
Sees Loxk E to Fame, e er yet to Manhood known, 
And juſt to ey ry Virtue but his own n : 826 
Hears unſtain'd Ca with gen'rous pride proclaim 
A Sas, Criric's; and a Fons name:: 
Beholds, where WI cou 's happy hills af 
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Each orphan'd Art and Virtue find a friend 33 


'T o HaGLty's honour'd Shade n — — 
And culls each flow'r, nen 0¹ 


e N rss 3 Eu Atreg i'd 5 —_ 


But tread with cautious «ugh frog, e 25 


Bett; vith fachles pregipiges round : 
B 2 7 1 
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= ES$AY ON SATIRE} Partdl; | 
Truth be your guide: diſdain Attibitier's call; 
And if yeu fall with Truth, you greatly full. 
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The Poet can but /e ir in his line: 


And who unmov'd with laughter can behold —— 


A fordid pebble meanty grac'd with gad? 340 
Let rea Merit then adorn your las 


or Shame attend on proſtituted praiſe: 51D - 
And all your wit, your moſt diſtinguiſſud art 
But makes us grieve you Want an honeſt heart. 344 
Nor think the Muſe by SaTIrE's Law confin'd:' 


. She yields deſeription of the nobleſt e 8 % 


Inferior art the Landſkip may deſi mg 
And paint the purple ew'ning res on doi di VT 


Her hand delineates Paſſion, pictures Man. "350 
And great the toll, the latent Wul to track,” 
To paint the bert, and ExtElviriternal grace; 


By turns bid Vice or Virtue ſtrike our eyes, & A 


Now bid a Wilſoy or a Cromwell ties 
Now with a touch more ſacred and refind, La. | 
Cit forth'a CHESTERPIELD'S6f Lows r . 
Here ſweet or ſtrong may ex ry tour flow 


Here let the pencil warm, the canvaſs Slow: 
Of ght and hade provokt the noble kee, 1 


And wake each firiking Katie into Hife ks 350 
+ 0 4 | | 
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The Friend 10 Truth, 2 


And Man was guilty e er the Poet ſung. 
This Muſe in ſilence joy'd each better Age, . 


Till glowing crimes had wak'd her into rage. 


Truth ſaw her honeſt ſpleen with new deligit. 
And bade her wing her ſhiafts, and urge their flight. 


And Sparta felt the fierce Iaunic dart 370 
To LArtun nent, avenging SATIRE few: 


The flaming faulchlon rough Lucixies“ drecw; 
With dauntleſs warmth in Virtue's cauſe, emed. 5 
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xi ESSAY ON SATIRE. Part II. 
| Then ſportive Hoxacs « caught the gen'rous fire; { 
For SAT1RR's bow reſign d the ſounding Ire: 
Each arrow poliſh'd in his hand was ſeen, "= 
And, as it grew more poliſh'd, grew more keen, TE 
His art, conceal'd enn 1 
Politely ſly, cajol'd the foes. of ſenſe: . . 
He ſeem'd to ſport and trifle eee 
rene nnn. 
; 1 graver ae majeſtic — wrote, 
Big with a ripe exuberance of thought: weak e 2 
Greatly ſedate, ue Due, * 


nn 
7” m 
Mas ntine une an bun rage, 
Inflame bold JuvENnaAL's exalted page, 2 * 
1 . ———————— 
1 And fegte Genen us i Wan yt 
Wo The headlong torrent thund'ring from on high, 
hy pe eee 1 
9 f Norge, ws Tt Ar = 


Del ws vim ridenti Hans amico 
Tangit, et admiſſus cireum — 
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Part WI ESSAY. ON SATIRE. OY 


But lo! the fatal Victor of Mankind!” 
Swoln Luxury/—pale Ruin ſtalks behind!” 
As countleſs Inſects from the north · eaſt pour, 395 
To blaſt the Spring, and ravage ev'ry flow'r: 
So barb'rous Millions ſpread contagious death: 
The fick'ning Laurel wither'd at their breath” 
Deep Superſtition's night the ſkies o 'erbung, © 
Beneath whoſe baleful dews the Poppy ſprung. 46 
No longer Genius wood the Nine to lobe, OY 
But Dulneſs nodded in the Muſe's grove: 
Wit, Spirit, — — WR. 
| Nor _- Was held ſo hwy e a8 de (ke < LY | 
its {© 24 HA? {1 bt J Wenn 
At Jengith, again M7 Schaticr Bot her m 45 
Dawn'd in the ſkies, and emed ner; WH: 
Now, SATtRE triumph o'er thy flying foe, | 
No load thy quiver, ſtring thy flacken'd HR W. 
Tis done—See great Ex asMvus breaks the ſpell, 
And wounds triumphant Folly in her Cell! 410 


(In vain the ſolemn Cowl ſurrounds her face, 
Vain all her bigot cant, her ſour grimace) / 
With ſhame compell'd her leaden-throne to quit, 
nm Wwe e t hol 


nas Do a ws 
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as ESSAY ON SATIRE! Pat n. 
He midſt an Age of Puns and Pedants wrote 
Wich genuine ſenſe, and Roman firength . 


eee her fame, 49 
( (With grief the Muſe records her Country's e . 
Ere Britain ſaw; the foul revolt commence/, 
And treach'rgus Wit began her war with Senſe. 
Then roſe a ſhameleſs mercenary train, wy. 
Whom lateſt Time ſhall view with juſt Aidan; 'N 7 
A race fantaſtick, in whoſe gaudy line 425 
Vntutor d thought, and tinſel beauty ſhine; _ 
Wir s ſhatter'd Mirror lies in fragments bricht. 
Reflects not Nature, but confounds the fight. 
Dy Morals the Court-Poet bluſh'd to ſing: - 
T was all his praiſe: to ſay, /** the. oddeſt thine”, 430 - 
Proud for a jeſt obſcene, a Patron's nod, 11 
To . VI irtue, or a his God. 


FEE 98 


 W-fated Ds — mh ranger can brag 
Th extremes of wit and meanneſs join'd in Thee! 424 
Flames that could mount, and gain their kindred ſkies, 
Low-creeping in the putrid ſink of vice; Ty 

A Muſe whom Wiſdom woo'd, but woo'd in vain, 
The Pimp of Pow'r, the Proſtitute to Gain: 
Wreaths, that ſhould deck fair Virtue s form alone, 


To W vilely thrown: 440 


Part Ul. ESSAY ON" SATIRE: XIV 
Untival'd Parts, the ſcorn of honeſt fame; mo A 
And Genius riſe, a Monument of ſhame? - 5 7 

4 ale en e Nun an cit a, 36389 oil N 

05 dads France: immortal Bor.av thre 

Supported Genius with a Sage's care: u 
Him with her love propitious ee v2 0b 
And breath'd her airs divine into his breaſt: Mank 
Fancy and Senſe to form his line conſpire, 
And ROE e ar (ago the I Fire. AE 


> ; 


- Bat fee at length, the Brinj6 Cens miley / . 
And ſhow'r her bounties o'er her favour'd Ide: 450 5 
Behold for Por x ſhe twines the laurel crowu, 

And centers ev'ry Poet's pow'r in nb: 
Each Roman's force adorns his various page, Io ih 
Gay ſmiles, corrected ſtrength, and manly rage, 

Deſpairing Guilt and Dulneſs loath the ſight, 45s. 
As Spectres vaniſſi at approaching light: s a 7 K 
In this clear Mirror with delight we view r 
Each image juſtly fine, and boldly true: 4 

Here Vice, drag'd forth by Truth's foie 8 | 
Beholds and hates her own deformity: - 460 
While ſelf-ſeen Virtue in the faithful line 
With modeſt eee bei 
But oh, what thoughts, wha numbers al fd, 
But faintly to expreſs the Poet's mind! 


83 
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xvi ESSAY. ON SATIRE. Part li. | 
Who yonder Star's effulgenoe can diſplay; - 465 
Vnleſs he dip his pencil in the ray? oo eee wHtA 


Who paint a God, unleſs the God inſpire ? 
What catch the Lightning, but the ſpeed of . 


So, mighty Porn, to make thy Genius known, 
All pow'r is weak, all numbers but thy own... ani 
Each Muſe for thee with kind contention ſtrove, 


For thee the Graces. left th IDpALIAN grove; 


Wich watchful fondneſs o'er thy cradle Nb þ 
Attun' d thy voice, and form'd thy infant tongue. 
Next, to her Bard majeſtic Wiſdom came; 475 
With taſte ſuperior ſcornꝰd the venal tribe, 
Whom fear can ſway, or guilty greatneſs bribe; 
At Fancy's call who rear the wanton fail, 
Sport with the ſtream, and triſle in the gale: 480 
Sudlimer views thy daring Spirit bound 
Thy mighty Voyage was Creation's round; 


Intent new Worlds of Wiſdom to explore, 


And bleſs Mankind with Virtue's ſacred ſtore; 


A nobler joy than Wit can give, impart; 483 


And pour a moral tranſport o'er the heart. 


Fantaſtic Wit ſhoots momentary fires, 
And, like a Meteor, while we gaze, expires: 
Wit kindled by the ſulph'rous breath of Vice, 


Like the blue lightning, while it ſhines, deſtroys: 490 


i) 4,53 A ti © #4 


T8842: GNOSATIET. ml 
But Genius; fir'd by! Fruth's eternal-ray, 1d 61 © 


Burns clear and:conſtank, like the foutee of dayton 


Like this, its beam pralifick aud refin'd; 1-11 {17 11 


Mildly diſpels each wint᷑ ry Paſſion 's gloom, 1498 
And opens all the Virtues into bloom. Of 21405. 61 
This Praiſe, immortal Pops, tu chee be gin: i wi 
Thy Genius was indeed a/Gift from Heayn. ve” f 
Hail, Bard unequal d, in whoſe deathleſ line 
Reaſon and Wit with ſtrength collected ſhine; 500 


Feeds, warnis;- ihſpiritzg and exalts-the mind: 


Where matchleſs Wit but wins the ſecond praiſe, - 7 Thy 


Loft, nobly loſt, in Truths ſuperior blase, :, 1 
Did Frx1END8H1P e'er miſlead thy eee 
That Friendſhip ſure may plead the great excuſe: 
That ſacred Friendſhip which inſpir'd thy Song, * 
Fair in defect, and amiabiy wrong. 8 Nt 
Error like this ev'n Truth can ſcarce reprove 3 | 
'Tis almoſt Virtwe'whan: it Howe from Laws, 


 Yedeathleſs Names, ye Sons of endleſs praiſe, 


Say, ſhall an artleſs Muſe, if you inſpire, 

Light her pale lamp at your immortal fire? 
Or, if, OWanzunx rox, inſpir d by Lou, 
The daring Muſe a nobler path purſue,  _ 
By You inſpir d, on trembling pinion ſoar, - 515 


By Victuo crown'd with never-fullng baye! $ 310 f 
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xx ESBAN ON sATIII. Part I. 


In her bold numbem chain the Tyrant's tage; On 
And bid ber Country's glary fire her phge: ola emu], 
If ſuch her ſateß de thou, fair Turbo deſcend, iI 
And watchful guard her in an honeſt endt 320 
Kindly ſevere, inſtruct her equal lis 
To court no Friend, nor oZ Foe: but his, 
But if her giddy eye ſhould vainly que $814 ei! 
Thy ſacred pathe, te rum the mage of Wit; 
If her apoſtute heart ſhoud e er incline” 329 
To offer incenſe at Corruption's fhrine; Beg CAI 
Urge, urge thy pow'r, the black ——— 
And daſh the ſmoaking' Cenſer toithe groun hk 
Thus aw'd to fear, inſtructod Bards . 2 
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no” IN 61 Oe to write Bach . on Hu- 


ae 


| uf 


man Life or Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my lord 
Bacon's expreſſion) come home to Men's be and is 


Beoſoms, I thought it more ſatisfactory to begin wi 


conſidering Man in the abſtract, his Nature and his 


State ; fince, to prove any moral Duty, to enforce 


any moral precept, or to examine the perfection or 
rfection of any creature whatſoever, it is ne- 


ol ry firſt to know what condition and relation it is 
placed in, and what | is the proper end and Purpoſe of 
its being. _ 


1 


The ſcience '& Hani Nala is, like all ROY 15 


ſciences, reduced to a few clear points : There are noe 
many certain truths. in this world. It is therefore in 
the Anatomy of the mind as in that of the Body; 


more good will accrue to mankind by attending to 


the large, open, and perceptible parts; than by ſtudy- 
ing too much ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, the ns 


formations and uſes of which will for ever eſcape our 


obſervation. The diſputes are all upon theſe laft, 


and, I will venture to fay, they have leſs ſharpened - 


the wits than the hearts of men againſt each other, 
and have diminiſhed the practice, more than ad- 
vanced the theory, of Morality. If I could flatter 
myſelf that this Eſſay has any merit, it is in ſteering. 


betwixt the extremes of doctrines ſeemingly oppolite, f 


in paſſing over terms utterly unintelligible, and in 
forming a temperate, yet not ne and a PE * | 
not b Wen of * 8 T 


D _ 


* 
dS 2 


W - 
ano 
hay PEE EIT 


| THE DESIGN. 
This I might haye done in proſe; but I choſe 
verſe, and even rhyme, for two reaſons. The one 
- will'appear obvious; that principles, maxims, or pre- 
cepts ſo written, both ſtrike the reader more ſtrongly 
at firſt, and are more eaſily retained by him. alter. 
wards: The other may ſeem odd, but is true. I found 
I could expreſs them more /hortl this way than in 
| proſe itſelf; and nothing is more certain, than that 
much of the force as well as grace of arguments or 
Inſtructions, depends on their conci/eneſs. © I was un- 
able to treat this part of my ſubject more in detail, 
without becoming dry and tedious; or more poetically, 
Vithout ſacrificing perſpicuity to ornament, without 
wandring from the preciſion, or breaking the chain 
of reaſoning: If any man can unite all theſe without 
| diminution of any of them, I freely confeſs be will 
- compals a thing above my capacity. . 
What is now publiſhed, is only to be confidered as 
a general Map of Max, marking out no more than 
the greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their 
connect ian, but leaving the particular to be more fully 
delineated in the charts which are to follow. Con- 
ſequently, theſe Epiſtles in their progreſs (if I have 
health and leiſure to make any progreſs) will be leſs 
dry, and more ſuſceptible of poetical ornament. I 
am here only opening the fountain, and clearing the 
paſſage. To deduce the rivers, to follow them in 
their courſe, and to obferve their effects, may be a 


talk more agreeable. 
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eſs of the Nature and State of Min, de | 
* dd Univ As... 5 
5 OF Man 1 80 auen. That we can Judy 4 only 
pA with regard to our own ſyſtem, being ignorant of . 
5 | Srila of ſyſtems and things, 1 17, Kc. II. Te 
10 Man it not to be deemed imperfect, but a Being ſuited | 
| to his place and rank in the creation, agreeable to the I 
15 general Order of - things, and conformable ts Ends 9 
and Relations to him unknown, y 35, &c. III. That 
it 15 partly upon his ignorance of ture a, and ; 


— * 


2 ARGUMENT. Me 


partly upon the hope of a future Aate, that all his 
"= bapprneſs 4 in the preſent depends,” y 77, &c. IV. The 
pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending to 
more perfection, the cauſe of Man's error and miſery. 
_ The impiety of putting himſelf in the place of God, 
and judging of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, perfect ion or. 
alia, Juſfice or injuſtict, F bis alſpen ſations, 
» $109; Kc. V. The dbfurdiry of tonceiting himſelf 
the final cauſe of the creation, or expecting that per- 
fection in the moral world, which is not in the na- 
_ tural, y 131, &c. VI. The unreaſonableneſs of his 
complaints againſt Providence, while on the one hand 
be demands the Per felt iont of the Angels, and on the 
other the bodily qualifications of the Brutes; though, 
to poſſeſs any of the ſenſitive faculties in a higher de- 
gree, would render him mi ſerable, 1 173, &c. VII. 
Wan throughout the whole viſible world, an univerſal 
© order and gradation in the ſenſual and "mental fatul-" 
ties is obſerved, which cauſes a ſubordination of crea- 
ture io creature, and of all creatures to Man. The 
gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, thought, reflection, 
reaſon; that Reaſon alane countervails call the other 
facuſties, 207. VIII. Hew'much further this or- 
dier and ſubordination. of living creatures may er- 
tend, above and below.us ; were any part of which 
broken, not that part only, but the whole connected 
+ creation muſt be deſtroyed, y 233. IX. The extra- 
vagance, madneſs, and pride of ſuch a deſire, $250. 
$ X. The conſequence of all, the ablolute ſubmiſſion due 
10 Providence, both as to our preſent and future ſtate, | 
1 e Kc. to the end. Wo il os bay rig 426 I? 
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to the title, is an 


WAKE, my. ST; ee 1 . al —_ g * * 1 
To low ambition, and the pride of . 
12 us (ſinge. Life .can little, more-ſupply...;, ; 1 12 I 10 


T ban juſt to look about us and to die), 25 25 "thy be. | 


Expatiate free,o'er all this ſcene of Men; 


A mighty maze? but not without a plan Fr N Turn 


A Wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſuos ſhoot * 


Or cue e with forbidden Fruit. | Md. 


; ** 
ee 
75 "I 
"A 4 + F< * Ce n : Im WT Cow 5 | 
, Coumnt any}! ct +431 72 e 
a # 


411d Split of this pork, [infer lines 1 is take 
up in giving an account.of the Subject; w EY 
1 7 „ 1 1 Nias, o « Philolophical | 
uiry into his Nature and Exd, his Pa/fons and. Pa uf 
Y "The Exbrdium relates to the ee of which hey 
Eſſay on Man was ply the firſt book. The 


8th; lines allude to — ſub Bebel al kr, of this 22 II on de ; a 


a vidence; 3 th 


i ee 4 Ai Fe e 
Paſſions N - Me Was. 5 


fections,. both ſelfiſh and. ſocial 
wrong phrſuits of Power, Pleaſure, and Happ no ug 


10th, 11thz 12th, Sc. have relation to the 58 e Gs 


books intended to follow, viz. the e 


eee e 
f 2 0 . AY $4 4 Nor 4 5, «by oy. 


* 


* 9 
* Ly FE ot 


"Nas: 778. 1 mu o- r The Wild relates b, BG 
| the human paſſions, produgive (asheexplains in the ſecond; F 
epiſtle) both of good and evil. The Garden, to human 
reaſin, ſo often tempting us to tra the bounds, GG 
W and 9 wander in an 9 
2 | 


GP 44 


eee ee compa 


- 


4....ESSAY ON M AN. Ee. I. 
Together let us heat this ample. feld, . "i 


A 


v | 
10 


Try br the open, What the covert yield$, » 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights, 1 * 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar ; 


Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, _ 
And catch the Manners living 'as they riſey HSE 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can; 1 5 


We the ways of God to Man” | 2368 bu 


Und as. 


 citien of ES and. the Limits of Science, . which once | 
tranſgreſſed, ignorance begins, and errors without end ſuc- 
| ceed. The 13th and 14th, to the Knowledge of Man- 


kind, and the various Manner of the age 
Abe Poet tells us next (line. 161) with what An 
Six. 


. To vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


meu as your. their opinion againſt | Providen i I 40 ſuck 


& ene, ere 
"wit 12. Of all 6ho blindly creep, ee] i. Thoſe who | 
only fallow the blind guidance of their Paſſions ; or thoſe 


who! leave behind them common ſenſe and ſober reaſon, | 


in their High flights through the regions of Metaphyfics. | 


oo which follies are ed in the fourth epiſtle, where 


The Men he writes againſt, he frequently informs us, are 


1 


7 


popular and philoſophical errors concerning Happineſs 


| = Kren 1e hours 4 is taken from animal life. 


VII. i5, Laugh where aue muſt, &c.) Intimating that 
human Allie ies are 4 ngely ere: that it is not in the 
, oh ſome occaſions; to re- 


their mirth : And that * crimes are ſo flagitious, 
that the moſt candid have der an W One on * 
Or to n te their virtue 

* 


2 Da — — ws wy" 


Belt $9444" os 0 180 A 1 


of which he gives direct anſwers to thoſe objections which 
libertine Men, on a view of the diſorders ariſing from the 
perverſity of the human will, have intended axainſt Pro- 


general, but exact, map of Man. The firſt epiſtle is em- 


The 5 %; his End 
bag pore, = why « of ering 


| ©. ſequence ig, chat our on bis nature and 


1. 8) fn, of Gs thabe;, of Man belong, 


What can we reaſon, but from what we air 


3 


Of Man, what fee we but his tation here,” MOVED 8 


| hy rom which to. N or to which refer b. 5 


TP. 14 5 KWOK, - 1 
54 * 47 4 'Þ ; 47 4 x 4 A, It; l * 45 : F? 1 720 


ln 115 571 
as cry, if Ma 1 God's unjuſt (Y 118. ) or woch as fall 
into the notion, that Vice ad] irtue there is none at all 
(Ep. ii. # 212.) This occaſions the poet to divide his vin- 
dication of the ways of God, into two parts, In the firſt 


vidence. And in the ſecond, he obviates all thoſe ob- 
jections, by a. true delineation of human Nature; * 


ployed in the management of the firſt part of this diſpate; = - 
and the three following in the diſcuſſion of the oak. | 

So that this whole book conſtitutes a complete Eſay en 
Mas, nee en P 0h * , the way of 


25 
of his Adverſaries ; proceeds (f — 1 


9 us, aubence he intends to draw his 
— — n the viſible things of Go an i 4 


em, to demonſtrate the inv thing of God, ior 


en, Sap fs, of God above, or Man below, 


5 Mamas ; : 


9 3 n 
9 WL A «bed or i Paton 


to re n, an 40:2uh1 7 7 | 


The ſoaks i is, ec we fee nothing Man, but As ry 
at preſent in his ſtation 5 From which ſtation, all 
4 <,our reaſonings on his nature and end malt be drawn ; 


and to this ſtation they muſt all be referred. The * 


In needs be ads im Wr 1. 
1 


"a ſublime deſcriptionoft 


"AE 1 SSAY 0 N M A N. Fr. & 


| Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho the God he known, | 
Tis ours to trace him only in our . 
| He, who thro! vaſt immenſity can pierce, 


See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, . 


% 


Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs 975 25 2 


What other planets circle other ſuns, 
What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry tar, 


* * 


May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. : 
But of this frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
The ug nec tins nice eee £15208 


— 


'Coummnrany. 11 Wk 


1 Preity 5 Gos. Bad: And avhy? e we can rea- 


Jon only from æobat abe know; and as we hnow'no more of 
Man than what we ſee of his ſtation here; ſo we know no 
more of God than what we ſee of his diſpenſations i in this 


tation; being able to trace him no further than to the li- 
mits of our own ſyſtem. This naturally leads the poet to 


robrate the miſerable Folly and I of pretendi 
2 into, and call in e the lap 1 
of vidence ; Which reproof contains (from 22 to — 4 
1 Omniſcience of God, and 
_ miſerable A2 298 and N of Man. os 


& g * 


- Ver. 21. Thro' worlds unnumber'd, c.] — RK 


eimus ſolummodo per Proprietates ſuas & Attributa, & 
Bi ſapientiſſimas & optimas rerum ſtructuras & cauſas_ 
n 


ales. Newwtoni' Princ. Schol. gen, ſub fu. 


Ver. 30. The flrong connection, nice 83 The | 
thought is very noble, and expreſſed with great beauty, and 
'philofophic exactneſs. The ſyſtem of the Univerſe: is a 


combination of natural and moral Fitneſſes, as the human 
een Nun 


1 A k „ 2 NS £4» 
\ 


£14 | ; = 


4% 6 5 * 3 
| Oasen julls have pervadin 
Look'd thro'?- or Mabe CY 
Is the great chain; that draws all to agree, 
And draw ſupports; upheld by God, or thee?” 
II n een che reaſon alk A 
WY 9s find, F 93430 u DUR an . 3 
Why form'd ſo wk, ſo little, ak blind? 
Firſt; if thou canſt, the harder ene, 
Why form'd no weaker; ; blinder, and no leſs ? - 


| Aſc of thy mother catth;-wby oaks are made OF 
_ Taller or Rronger than the weeds they ſhade 1 40 


NOTES. 
lem j is, of body and ſpirit. By the frong cumnectiour, there- 
fore, the ener to the natural part; and by the 
nice dependencies to the moral. For the E//ay on Man is not a 
ſyſtem of Naturalism but of natURAL REI 1010x. 
[See the View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy.] Hence it 


is, that, where he ſuppoſes diſorders may tend to ſome 
may 


greater good in the natural world, he ſuppoſes they 


tend likewiſe to ſome greater good! in the moral. as Pope 


Hook theſe ſublime images in the following lines, 


« If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav'n's deſign, - 


Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 


ET, Who knows, but he, whoſe hand the :light'ning forms, 


© Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the ſtorms 8 
„ Pours fierce Ambition in'a Cæſar's I'S 
Or turns young Ammon looſe de eee, 


* Ver. 3 35 © 42.7] In theſe lines the poe 5740 "4 | 


——5 of argumentation to the label 7.5 thought; 
Where the ſimilar inftances, propoſed for his adverſaries 


examination, ſhew as well the ab/urdity of their complaints 


againſt Order, as the fruitle/ſne/s of their enquiries into the 
arcana of the Godhead, 


SS 


. 


Ss, W MAN. * 
Or an of yonder argent fields abore, ee 
Why Jovx's Satellites are les than ora! | 
Of Syſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt fas | 
That Wisdom infinite muſt form the =Y 
Where all muſt full or not coherent. be, ww 4 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degrees Wh | 
Then, in the ſcale of reas ning life, "tis plaing' 
17 here muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man: . 


And all the queſtion (wrangle e er ſo lng; 
eee mme. ee 
| 2443} *1 ont 1 


"Counmmrarry, 


van. 43; Of Gian poſſible; Ec. 60 67 the Piles 
YT o ne in which e 
tharno wiſdom lefothan om ſeient 


Can tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 


ee be ebe mae 
this mode. of our exiſtence, we may be aſſured in ge- 
geral that it 18. ig. For no, entering upon his argu- 
ment, . lays down this evident ere as the foun- 
dation of his Theſis, which he reaſonably {a poſes will 
be allowed him, That, of all poſſible ſyſtems, infinite wiſdom 
bath formed the beft (% 45, 44.) From whence he draws 
two conſequences: . - 

1. The i (from ». n 
ſyſtem cannot but be ſuc A one as hath no inconnected 
Void; ſuch a one in which there is a perfect coherenceand 
adual ſabordination in all its parts ; there muſt needs be, 
in ſome part or other of the ſcale of reaſoning life, ſach.a 
creature as Max: Which reduces the 7 — to this ab- 
e n My 28 


\ F. F 05 4 F K — 


Bk | * 884 v N k. 4 
: May, muſt be right, as relative to al. 15 | 


In human works, tho” Tabour'd- on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſearee one purpoſt int 


So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ae ee 


| 1 relative to the Whole: . 


by 4 


Keſpecting Man, whatever wrong we el, Tad 


* 
* 


In God's, one lingle can its end produce; a ; 
Yet ſerves to ſecond: too ſome other uſe. 1 54 wi | 


Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome , 48 
N deer s lee, and not a whole. c 6H At 


Af the e Tera t'x 7 15 44: 0 


'OMMENTARY. 


. 57. OY" Mas, Ee. It being i thas 
Man, the ae of this enquiry, has a neceſſary place in 
ſuch a ſyſtem as this is confeſſed to be; and it being evi- 
dent, that the abuſe of Free-will, from whence. proceeds 
all moral evil, js the certain effect of ſuch a creature s 

tiſtence ; the next queſtion will be, How theſe evils can 

e accounted for, conſiſtently. with the idea we have of 

's moral attributes? Therefore, 
W conſequence he draws from his prin F 
poſſible ſyſtems, infinite wiſdom has formed the 
7 in 5g 


..* Ref ing Man, whatever wrong we call, "5: Rl 
i; 5 4 be right, as relative to 411. > 
2 proves (from . erg 
What confiſts the 1 between the 
of God, and thoſe of Man ; viz. that, in the here | 
thoufand movements ſcarce gain one . ; in the 
former, one movement gains many piped es. 80 1 


Man, who here ſeems principal alobe, MS. 
1 Perhaps acts 3 to bone f 1 . . 


is, 9 ee is wrong in our private 


” * ' % 


$7 ESA VON MAN. b 
When the proud ſteed ſhall-koow why Man reſtrains 
His firey courſe, or drives him o'er the plains; ; 
When the dull Ox, why now he breaks theclod,' | \ 
15 now a ns: and now Agypt's Gait. A 


| | ran bot £E _ 
92 Nn 55 5 
SV, V * „ N 89 7 7 8 * 
In the forme us 0. Fatty n 32 
1 
4 


Now wears a gatland an Egyptian God. 
altered js above _ the reaſon en the note. 


* #3 


| Counmurany.. 


Ae acting chus, the appearance of Mu in the partial 
ſyſtem may be right i in the aniver/a/, For 


« 'Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. 


That it 2, the whole body of this epiſtle is employed to 
 Muftrate and inforce. Thus partial Evil, is wniverſal Good ; 
and thus Providence is fairly acquitted. 
Ven. 61. When the proud fled, c.] From all this the 

Poet draws a general concluſion (from y 60 to 91.) that, a 
© what has been ſaid is ſufficient to vindicate the ways of 
Providence, Man ſhould reſt ſubmiſſive and content; and 
own every thing to be diſpoſed for the beſt ; that to thin 
of diſcovering the maxner how God conduQts this wonder- 
ful ſcheme to its completion, is as abſurd as to imagine 
that the horſe and ox ſhall ever be able to com Ret 

why they undergo ſuch different treatment in the hand o 
Man; nay, that ſuch knowledge, if communicated, would 
be even pernicious, and make us neg/ef or de/e#t' our Du ty 
here, This he illuſtrates by the caſe of the lamb, which 
is h in LA {Tg me zur en, + it from 0 


TE 


: A, 
» 


No mas) 5250! cnet 

| Wins 64 — God:] Called fo, becauſe the 64 f 

e was une paige bs over "os WW land of 
gypt . ce ee 


hg 


head Wed 4 2» my 
\ 


| | Arts gan toni yen 5 


5 1 Es SA O MAN, 1 


Then ſhall Man' 8 pride and dulneſs comprehend CY 
His actions“ , paſſions, being” 8. uſe and end 
Why doing, ſuff ring, check'd, impel}'d; and i 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity, W 
Then ſay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in! fault; 0 
8 rather, Man's as perfect as he ought : 7 404 4, 8 
His knowledge meaſur d to his ſtate and — ho 
His time a moment, and 2 point his . 
If to be perſect in à certain ſphere 5 
What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there bs 50 
The. bleſt to day is as completely 0. e 
As who began a thouſand years ago 


2 


HI. Heav'n from all creatures hidesthe book of F ate, 


All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate: : 


From brutes what men, from men what as know : : 


Or who . Hier Being here a my 80 


* 


van AT ron 3. 


"as » 68. he following lines i in the fe 24. 
If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 
What matters ſoon or late, or here or there 2 
The bleſt to-day. is as completely ſo 


* 1 0 
1 
* * : 1 
4 . 
14 Fx 
£4 


"oe 17 ; BY &. 


Ponnnirunr, 1 Kg Ws 
wade; and from thence takes occaſion to 1 5 


God is the equal maſter of all his creatures, and provides 


for the abr TIO no, of each and | every ol of rr 


A 


— 


To — 8 N 
= — — — „ Cw als 2 
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At 1 ES 841 "Ox? We | 2701 


5 * 


The lamb thy riot Jooms to bleed 16-day, z 8 yr 7 

Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip and Pony 

Pleas'd to the laft, he crops the flow Ty food, 

And licks the hand juft rais'd to ſhed his blood.” 
On blindneſs to the future] kiridly giv*n, © '' 5 | 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by far: * 


Who ſees with equal eye, = Gol of al, We 
A hero periſh, © or a ſparrow fall, EE 41 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl dd. 


And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 90 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions 9920 
Wai the 0 teacher Death; 0 n. 


® 4 
4 


"Variations. EL een 


| After y 88. in n the MS. 
No great, no little; tis as much decreed 


5 Thas Virgt's Guat au dic as Cet bleed. 4.2 


Conn ra AT. 
Væx. 91. Habe humbly then; c.] But now an Otzedbo 


3s fappoſea'ts put in, and ſay, « You tell us indeed, that all 
things ſhall terminate in n ; but we ſee a ſur- 
rounded with preſent Evi 


. forbid us all inquiry 


into the manner how we are m extricated ; in a 


- word, leave us in a very diſconſolate condition." Not 
ſo, replies the Poet you may reaſonably, if you ſo pleaſe, 


receive much comfort from the nor E of a happy futurity; 


2 Hope implanted in the human breaſt by God himſelf for 
this * E as an earneſt of that Bliſs, which, al- 


. N o 
, . 2 e $ 


mt Notes 
ve Who fe with equal eye, N a X. 2 


Er. FA : * S r ON N ” 


What future bliſs, he gives not thee to knen, 5 
But gives hat Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 


VARIATION: 5. 


i the firſt Fol. and Quarto, 


: Bit gives that Hope te r es Alb. 
wt. 1-42 Rs ONUENTAant.. {nt , 
ways flyin from -us here, is reſerved for the * Man 
hereafter. I 
proof of a future ſtate, in preference to others, is in order 
to give his ſyſtem (which is founded in a ſublime and im- 


proved  Platoni/m ) the greater grace of uniformity. For 
HOPE pat 2 5 prove ment for a future 
the wo e employed He foul uneaſy Kc. his peculiar | 

The poet in this place, therefore, ſays in ex- 


press terms, that God GAvE Us HOPE TO 8UPPLY THAT | f 


FUTURE BLISS, WHICH HE AT, PRESENT KEEPS HID 


when every thing mortal drops from us: yl 

Won: ' Hope travela chro? nor quits us when we di, 
| 3: N 
Vin 93. What} 

that is Syſtem of the beft weakens the other natural argu- 


ments for 4 future fate ; z becauſe, if the evils which good 


Men ſuffer, promote the benefit of the whole, then every 
thing | is here in order: and nothing amiſs that wants to 
et 


right : Nor has the good man any reaſon to ex 


amends, when the evils he ſuffered had ſuch a tendency.” 
To this it may be replied, 1. That the Poet tells us (Ep. iv. 


7 361.) that God loves from whole to parts. 2. The lem of 
the beſt is ſo far from weakening thoſe natural arguments, 


that it ftrengthens and ſopp ports them. For if thoſe evils, 
j ; 


to which good men are ſubject, be mere Diſorders, without 


any tendency to the greater good of the whole; then, 


though we muſt indeed'conclude that they will tans | 


he reaſon. why the poet chuſes to inſiſt on this 


ſtats; and 


FROM vs. In his ſecond epiſtle; 1 274. he goes ſtil! 
further, and ſays, this nope quits us en Non worn 5 


Bliſs, Ec. Nia dk et + 


* » : 
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„ OT 884 ON MAN EL 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human brealt: St? 55 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt: . £9719 ee 


Vows rd 


And, in the fourth epiſtle, he ſhews, how the Gas HOPE 
is a proof of a future ſtate, from the conſideration of God's 


| giving man no 2 einde in Vain, or n did not . 
Poul be ſatisf vY 


« He fees, why 1 2 lante in Man 3 = ora 
Hope of known bliſs, Hd Faith in bliſs unknown: 
60 Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 

* Are giv'n-in vain, but what they ſeek they God)! 


| 3 is only for the god man, he tells us, that Hope leads 


k to goal, Oc. It would ed, be W e, 
e e ee eee 


* 


5 * 


8 * { S *% Tp r . 
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be fe abt, yet this view of things, repreſenting God as 
ſuffering diſorders for no other end than to ſet them right,” 
gives us too low an idea of the divine wiſdom. But if thoſe 
evils (according. to the /y/lem of the be conttibute to the 
greater perfection of the Whole; ſuch a reaſon may be then 
given for their permiſſion, as ſupports our idea of divine wiſ. 
dom to the higheſt religious purpoſes. Then, as to the good 
man's hopes of a retribution, theſe till remain in their ori- 
inal force: For our idea of God's juſtice;. and how far. 
that 3 juſtice is engaged to a retribution, is exactly and in- 
_ variably the ſame on either hypotheſis. For though the 
Hiſtem of the be bf ſuppoſes that the evils themſelves will be 
25 compenſated by the good hy produce to the hole, 
yet this is ſo far from ſuppoſing that Particulars ſhall daf. 
fer for a general good, that it is eſſential to this fem, that, 
at the completion of things, when the Whole is arrived to 
the ſtate .of utmoſt per . 1 and n | 
| good ſhall coins | | 


- 
Ee As 


1 1 PS8 K Y ON mM MAN. 7 
The ſoul;. unealy;"and eonfiin'd from 'hoimey” = 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to comme: ' 5 
| Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe" untütor'd minHde 
bes God in code, or hears him in the wind; 10 


I. 112 if Fit aao 2 + 7 


e dene 1 


| | View. 99 25 the Poor Indi an, &c.] The poet, as we 
o ſaid, having bid Man comfort himfelf with expectation of 
i future ha pineſs, having ſhewn him that this noys is an. 
5 earneſt of it, and put in one very neceſſary caution, 


„Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar ;. b f 


4 provoked at thoſe miſcreants whom he afterwards (Ep. iii. 

g y 263.) deſcribes as building Hell as ſpite, and Heaven on 

"lt 7 Le upbraids them (from 9 to 112.) with the ex - 
1 ample of the poor Indian, to whom alſo Nature hath gi- 
=. ven this common nor t of Mankind: But, tho" his untutored — 
mind had betrayed him into many childiſh fancies con- 
3 cerning the nature of that future ſtate, yet he is ſo far 
/ from excluding any of his 2 _ (a vice which. 
could proceed only from the pride of falſe Science) that he 1 


humanely admjts: even his faithful 4 to beer his . 


Wh SOT FOES . 


. Such is as ak $ t harmony, that & 
_ © From Order, Union 1 Conſent * er 

7 Where /mall and great, where weak and mighty, made- 

As * To Os not Mahler, "ah ed not invade, &c. 

Ep: fi. # 295, 

Which 0 can never 16 Stat" a retribution to 
good men for the evils ſuffered here below. 4 

Ver. . „rom home.] The conſtruction 1, —The ſoul 
from home {confined and uneaſy) expatiates, &c. 
By which words, it was the poet's purpoſe to teach, that 
the preſent life is only a tate of probation for another, 
more ſuitable to the eſſence of * foul, _—__ 15 * a 
2 of It s qualities. 
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% SSA ON MAN! d 


His Goal, eee 24 


Far as the ſolar, walk, or milky way GH 


Vet ſimple Nature to his hope has ginn. 


Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler hehe 1282 


Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac d, 25 4 
Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, | 9 


Where llayes once more their native land behold, * 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for geld. 


To Be, contents his natural deſire, + 
He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fin | 459 
But chinks, admitted to that equal ſky,» © 15 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 

IV. Go, wiſer thou! ws in thy Ge of ety 
1 —2 4 thy Opinion againſt Providence; © #4 | 


p 


: er vaxiartobs. 0 

Aber 1 108. ee 0 

But does he ſay the bake © not good, 5 
Till he's exalted to what ſtate he wou d: 


Himſelf alone high Heay'n's peculiar care, 
i e ee e he will, nnd where? | 


| Counmmuranr. : 46-44 * 135 A 


1 


Van. 113% Go, wiſer than, &c.] He attends with 
theſe. accuſers of, Wee ante 122.) and 
1 1 1 1570 

e 1 we ad oo 

| F £6 110. abe e eat es doe The 

French Tranilatory Bd; 1"Abbs Dekra d T 

line thus, 25 e * 

. I no dete pen bene eth le tbh gas” 
* Qui des purs Seraphins devote,” et ort Time: 


+ I 


a 


Fr l. ES SAY ON MA oY | 
| Call imperſection what thou finey'ſt ; 
Says here he gives too little, there 106 muck: FED: 5 Te 


Deftroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, yy 


If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's bigh carey | 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 500 5 


Pe * 4 rr porn — 


riſbes them. On which Mr. De Crouſaz 1 — by che 


Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's anjuſtz 


*. 


. nieces 50 


Win Oy de the God of ee YO 


rnd e 


NE diy thit 7715 laints a; aibit the & 
things begin iti the hig Ee ** 4), om oil £7 


5 


the ſame time that it d&vours the' fouls of pure Sernfbitins, nou-' 


Af 


ſiſtance of A tranſlation abounding in 


bac abſfl ſes) remarks, * Mr. Pope, in exalting the 
f his poetry by an antitheſis, throws occafionally his 


. 
a © 
= 
ö * 
* 
: . o 
» - 
10 7 


mw, 


113 8 


i. e. — wit dofoe rhat beneath faded; which at 


urdities, writ 1 Hb 
Commentary an the Eſſay on Man, in which we find nothin 


4 ridicule on thoſe heavenly ſpirits. The Indian, ſays the 5 


poet, coutents himſelf without any thing of that flame, which 
op rrp at the. ame time that it nourifpeth,” my Comm, 
899: Bur the poet is clear of this: imp vtation. Nothin 


| be de 2e oc for AHI üglim, on chis "= | 
_ cafion'y for; I Gare (a) , 10 do/the Trabilator j e, did 


he aim to be Tidieufts. It is fick ſaber ſolit Theology 
of tho Serddrits,” lden hed fk n as M. 1 
ern Ut. ; : 1 : | £ "IN 
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16 ESSAY, ON M AN. LEY 


In Pride, in rea&ning Pride, ous error Id 
All quit their ſphere, and.ruſh mant. 


22 


Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, ng 
Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. $577 
Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell. £5 i 


- Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebe}: 0 
And who but wiſhes to invert the lars 2 


Of FR fins againſt th Eternal Caule. 655 


Comnrenrary. 
That is, be made God, bo only is perfect, and bath — 
tality : To which ſenſe the lines ee een 
confine us; 
1 * n hand Ae us the rod, 
"7 Re. judge his juſtice, be the God of God. 


VIX. 123. I Pride, in rea ing Pride, ov eres Bis 3 We.) 
From theſe men, the Poet now turns to his friend; and 


_ (from $123 to 130.) remarks, that the ground of ail this 


extravagance is Pride; which, more or leſs, infects the 


Whole Species; thews. the ill effefs of it, in the-caſe of 
the fallen Angels; and obſerves, that æuen wiſhing to in- 


vert the laws of Order, is a lower ſpecies of their crime: 
then brings an inſtance of one of the effects of Pride, 


which i is the td of ine thing maſs foley of | 


| | N OTE . ; . 
aſc this decal lars: we might bury ſulbefted that «4 


Was not ſo ſerious as he ſhould .—The Reader, as. be 


goes along, will ſce more of this Tranſlator's excellencies, 
And the concluſion of the Commentary: on the fourth 


8 ſhew nem nee | 


TY * * | 7 > e 


— 


SY 


- 


r 


der 5 89 K o i 1 


v. Aſk for what end. the Weis 'oly bodies Wie, 1 


: Ek, for whoſe uſe? Pride anſwers, 14s "Tis for 1 mings, 
« For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow 'r, 1 3 


„ Suckles each hetb, and ſpreads out 8 y 200% 


„ Annual for me, the grape, che roſs renew, 135 


“ The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 8 
o FO 1252 the mine a thouſand | treaſures brings Bk 


© #77 


| 6& ens roll to waſt me, pare me we Hig" 


« My foot ſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” _ * 
Wes Ty beit Comme WARTS 997% YE 


Gene nde wichout a lea eur 9 ny te of 
God's creature? N 9 
« Aſc for what end the heay'nly bodies bine, Gr. nne. 


The ridicule of imagining the greater portions of the ma- 


'% ** 


terial ſyſtem. to be ſolely for the 815 of Man, F by: - 
has ſufficiently expoſed ; And Common-ſenſe, as the Poet. i 


obſerves, inſtructs us to conclude, that our fellow-crea- bs 
tures,” placed by Providence as the j e e of - 
this Globe, are e to be dai Hun with us 4 ol. its. 


bleſſings: , ” (#6 914 


21. 12 — a 


* 


* 


« Has Gol thou Fool! orb d ſolely for good, 


bo. ef. / oy, t me, | thy attire, 
57K 3 bor th pa 2 v1 oy et th 


Ky For im as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry | awn.... | ON 
Mo * Qt + ob a 6.5 NWS a7 1 th Ep. li. Ja. 
VX. 131. Ah for nobat endy fe] If there be/any favlt 


in theſe lines, it is not in the general ſentiment, but inthe” 
ill choice of inſlances made-uſe of in expreſſing it. It is 


the higheſt abſurdity to think that Eapab , man's fürn ,, 


his canopy the Skies, and the bodies lighted up prin- 


cipally for his uſe; yet ſurel e N 
minerals given for thi 8 5 re 
2 


25 


2 
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Sr an MAN. 27 * 
But errs not Nature from this gracious. end, 
From. burging ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, _ 
When earthquakes frallow, or when tempeſts 5 
Tous to one grave, whole nations to the deep. 
« No (tis reply'd) the firſt Almighty Cauſe , 45 
«© AQs not. by partial, but by gen ral Jaws; - .. 1" 
Th exceptions few ; ſome change ſince : all began: 
« Aud We perfect !. Fn 8 Man? 


' Commun any, 


VIX. 1 14 1. But s errs not Nature Rae this gracious 8 
= author comes next to the confirmation of his Theſis, 
ial moral Evil is univerſal Good; but introduceth 
a proper argument, to abate our wonder at the 


8 of moral Evil; w ment he builds 
on a conceſhon of his adve Wake 7 ay you, ſays he, 


(from F 146"to 150.) whether Natur doth not err from 
 thi'gracious purpoſe of 3 = © hin when plagues, earth - 
quakes, and 2106 Paper Whole regions at a time; 

you readily anfwer, abs "For that God, adls by general, 
_ vot by particular laws, and that the Sire 0 matter 
and motion muſt be neceflarily fubſect to foe ifregulari- 
ties, becauſe nothing is created perfect. I then aſk why 
vou ſhould expect this perfeUion in Man? If you'own that 
the 8 end of God nocwitliſtanding all this deviation) be 
neſs, "then tis Nature: 185 not God, that de- 


general 
viates; Is you expett greater conftancy in Man ? 
Then Nature deviates; and can Man do leſs ? 


That is, if Nature, or the inanimate ſyſtem (on which Gods 

hath impoſed his laws, which obeys as'a machine obeys 

the hand of the workman) may in courſe of time deviate 

from its firſt direction, as tha beſt philoſophy ſhews it 

may; where is the wonder that Man, who was created a 

red Agens, Wann. al -— 1 
e 20 Dag Few | 
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A Med fol erer temp rate, alt, and ve. 


_ wer/e (from v 151 to 64) 
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1 I MAN. 0 oY 
1 ie e great end be human — A . ty 1 
Then Nature deviates; and can Man do len 150 TI 
As much that end 4 <onftant courſe requires 5 pa 


Of bers td fügt ße, 2 of Mars 74 2 


ane 


As much eternal ſprings __ cloudleſs tries, 
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LU Commentary; 
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out of Order? i211 46 = SY $9: 1 Havia ; 
| Vs, 1. — ; much that hat end, Se.] ; 
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22 EZ 8 SAY. ON M AN. EY 
If plagues o or ch break not Heav' n 8 deſign,” 


Mr r or a Catiline ? | Nh. 156 
n let . 4 Rar: MN 4 
- Cutline ? n you can ee the ope and not the 


other. Von 14 tt one terminates in this item, the 

_ N to Kg which — be compre- 
ed by none at the great Author himſe Fes 

the Poet in another place, ? n/a 


—* of this Frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
*« The ſtrong connections, nice Qependencicy 3 , 
...**.-Gradations juſt, has thy pervading —_— 
"4 Look'd thro ? or cam par? contain the bale? 367 
1 14 162 941 vt » A des f ee Ver: * . ? 
| Own therefore; FITS that * ” | 
7 From Pride; our v dern 8 aL t 
* Account for moral, ae Be ng for 00 
« Why charge we Hear' n in Rs . bag? br 


* 1 0 fegen nl e 


"ih L enten Nor. prey i £0693 ee 
EY OPS laguer, en Wha ah i 
ge, is their ſuppoſing Fe compariſon, 
to be 8 the oft of tawg 8 in this  ſublnary, 
_ world; when not only the-elegancy, but the. zulinefs of, 
zt, confiſts in its being between the . of a 1 | in 
the uni verſe at large, and the familiar and known effects of 
one in #hi; 68 lunary <vorld. © For the poſition inforced in 
5, 


mu 22 chat e. evil. few, to' ſhe goes of wid 


N 71 "TY 


* Reſoettiog Man, whatever wrong we call, IM 
© May, mul be right, as relative wall,” POR 


N ara Hg © 
How does the poet inforce i, if you. will-believenheſe* 
Critics, in illuſtrating the elects of partial moral evil in a 

particular ſyſtem, By that of partial natural evil, in the 

fame ſyſtem, and 0 * 1 ee in 8 


* 


- 


1 28 84 Y/ ON” MAN. = * 3 
Who knows but he, whoſe hand thelight'ning forms,” | 3 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings ener 
Pours fierce Ambition in a Czlar's:mind, _ 159 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to fourge miinkind? 
From pridg, from. pride, our very ae. . 
Account for moral, as for nat ral thing: 

Why charge we Heay'n in thoſe, iq.thele acquit? 75 | 
In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. rat 38 1 i Wi,” 


Better for Us, pethabe, it might We "= . 1 
. e e all virtue daes n 


inn 15 
inne 711 342: esd N 7:5 8 oy. - 


Vis, 165!" Bat; fir Us, Ee] Bit e e 
ſtrengthen as - Ki ical argument, and to make 


e e od ft more apparent, he 

ee N NY 
I poets at another rate: The way to 
his point, he knew, Was to illuftrate the effect of 
moral evil in the 2, by partial natural evil in's par- 
_ titular /yſlem. Whether partial moral evil tend to hogs, 
of the Univerſe, being * queſtion which by reaſon of ot 
ignorance of many parts of that Univerſe; we cunnot decide, 
but from known effects; the rules of require» | 
that it 22 y tinalogy, i. e. ſetting it by, and compar- 

ing it with, «thing eig e po 
and certain, that oartiah e —— rico 


. +: 11 * a 25 IT $% 
ER. 157 


5 ber the, great 
but the m= beauty: . this kne rity 


. 4 
1 . $ : . weng A + 8.4 . : F 
* : Sg 7 x” 4 L | FF + 17 5 Ys £ a N , a — I” . La Bak 
. T 1 J i SI „ k > w# + + q P44 Phe it 4 2 
* 1 = « 


\ 


„ E$$AYON' WAN. TY 


That never air or ocean felt the wind 25 ow 
That ara cee be the mind. | 
jo 54 (fro: " /CoMmEenTary, INA bo 55 . 
obſerves my 165 to 172.) | 7 only. 
at's princes of good & the Nel, ber is even t 


in bur own ſyſtem. It might, Tays he, perhaps, appear 
etter to us, that there were nothing BAYER | 


peace and virtue: | : 
« That never it of Genn felt che wind; 93RD OOTY. 
That never paſlion\diſcompors'd the mind, Hed nl 

| t then ua that as our material ſyſiem * 

by th e ſtrife of its 4 = 2 : To is our fate 

Luna hem by'the our Paſſions, which are the 
elements of human action. 
In a word, as without the benefit of tempeſtuous winds, 


Gro ona would ſtagnate, corrupt, and ſpread _ 


contagion thrqughout all the ranks of atm 


are ſupported by, them; ſo, without th 
— 297 RPE Paſſions, Nach Vi as was mere!) the effe 
of the abſence of thoſe E aha be a ifeleſs cm, 


ical Apath "= 
95 TE $a 1 e „ 
Fre cis, not 
6 ies 3 2103 G1 has“ Ali Ep. 522 
Therefore, indeed 7 regardi the conflia. o a 
2 — the P wing te. as. diforders, you. 
— 4 — the MY order of rg 


hve mere unvaried courle,' 'througho W. 
flo the creation to the preſent time: ce 2:11 ger 1 
The gen ral order, ſince the Whole began, e 199 
red... in Nature," and is Rept in Mar. 7 
We fee; therefore, it Would be doing great injuſtice to 
E pthor to ee d that He he intended,” 1 to giveany' 
3 t Vice” His {yftem,” as all his 5 Echie 


Epiſtles . is this: That the Paſſams, for the reaſons. 
given above, are neceſſary to the ſupport of Virtue ; 


3 


r = Rnd 7 they are ſa, appears from their always, 


„ „„ „ v 


C 
0 


Ey. E. E 8 8 AY © N N A N. 5 * 85 


But Ar x ſubſiſts by ele mental ſtriſee ; | 
And paſſions are the elements of Liſe. 08 7 
The gen ral Qzn np, ſince the whale, re. * 
eee oy 
Weir n 0 


"Coun rar. 


That, ingeed, __ Paſſions i in exceſs pro CAFR Vide, which: 
is, in its ow Nature, the Le Fal Byils; and comes- 
into the wor from the of Man's free - will; but 
that God, in his in finite wiſdom and goodneſs , devioully 1 
turns the natural bias of its malignity To the advancement” 
-. N ogy * and _—_ it R of general 

Do mne Aar ——— dea * . 

This, fo agel A we have ed of the — 
doctrine of a future State, will furniſh us with an inſtance- 
of his feering (as he well expreſſes it in his preface) Az. 
tween Grier ſeeming ly oppofite :' Tf his Eſſay bat amꝝ merits * 
he thinks it is in we And doubtleſs it is uncommon me- 
rit to reject the viſions and abſurdities of ölen. 
and take in what is rational and real! 

The CuakAerzIsries and the FanLs or THE 8 
are two ſeemingly inconſiſtent ſy tems; the N 
of the firſt is in giving a ſcheme of Virtus without Re b, 
and of the latter, in giving a ſcheme. of en ct 
Virtue: Theſe oùr Poet leaves to Any that will take theay > 
up; but a however'ſo-far with che fn, that Mir 
ce tue d be worth havin 
cen reward ; and (6 far with ch 


* Ne r MS | 
Vet. 88 Bat all. fabjijts, Ee. See this OY 


—_— Ep. ö 155. . 


- 
4 
vai. 


— 


Ee 26 ESSAY ON M AN. Eb. L 


1. Author employs the remaining part of his Epiſtle in 


rut EY1Ls.:; For now be:thews (from / 17 to 207.) 
chat though the complaint of his adverſaries againſt Pro- 


it all proceeds from their impatience under imaginary na- 


bountifully beſtowed, on Man, Faculties little leſs than 


lous as that is impious, envies as advanta „even the 


| principles ſhew/ his folly, He oppo, chem My made 


- 


VI What ee * demons Now upward will he 
ſoar, et run ttt w. 

And littie lefs chan Ace? Wale be more: 
Now looking downwards, Juſt as griev'd appears 90 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his uſe all creatures if . 
Say, what their uſe; had he the. powers of al; 1 2 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion, R 6 


The proper och, proper. po porn abend. 8 14 180 


Li 8 10 Tt 1 . in 7 att * 
| : See ALS. BETTY 

Ver. 173. What would this Man? He.] Hoving tha 

| jolfified Providence in its permi/fon of partial Moral Av, 


vindicating it from the imputation of certain ſuppoſed; wa- 


vidence be on pretence of real moral evils; yet, at bottom, 


wk ones, the iſſue of a depraved appetite for viſionary 

ay 8 Man had, they 9 bs be either uſec- 
efs or pernicious to him, as repugnant ta his ſtate, or un- 
ſaitable to his condition. HN God (fays:he) hach io. 


angelic, yet he ungratefully graſps at higher; and Wen, 
extravagant in another extreme, wich a paſſion as ridicu- a 


peculiar accommodations of ;brutes...: But, here his own 


72 Nora... ; 

Ves. 174. And little leſi than Angels, Fc. The lat made : portie 
Liu a little lower, than the Angels, and bt crowned bin a leſſen 
| e FR vii. 9. | a N * 


Each nies wat een 1 | 
Here with degrees of ſwiſtneſs, there of 8 4 1 5 
All in exact proportion to che f *I d e Ts 8 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. nn TT. 
Each beaſt, _ inſect, happy in its own: 10 * N 
Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man done, 1 
Shall he alone, hom rational we Call, 10 
Be pleas'd E if not blech d wich AP, + 
"The bliſs of Man wn ould Pride that bleditig find) 
Is not to aft or think beyond mankind, .. ol 19 8 
No pow'rs of body « or of ſoul to ſhare, 1 


. S441 Vu: rt Ye 


But : what his nature and his lute « can bear, 


46 24338 Ty, 31 1, 
* > | | 1 7 25 19 3 
£90 , being H en 75 


fd 
for his ute: Now what ufs eduld be have hel wa when 
he had. tobbed them of all their qualities? Quakties; diſ- 
tributed with the higheſt wiſdom, as they are divided ar 
preſent; but which; if beſtowed according to the froward 
humour of theſe childiſh complainers, would be found to 
be, every where, either tvanting or ſuperfluous. But even 
with theſe brutal qualities, Mas would not only be no 
gainer, but a con ble loſer; as the Poet thews,” in 
explaining the/conſequences which would follow from is 
having his ſenſations in that exquiſite.degree} in which 
this or the hon aha] is obſerved to eee ns” | pans 


— 


n 
* * 


. 


N 0 | Fes Lait 
BITTY * 3 


Ve. 182. Here with degrees ee We.) It is a 
certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, that in 
portion as they are formed for ſtrength, their ſwiltue i 
«band. or 7 * formed for IVE, their al 
is aba 


£85 


4:4 Joy 
' = *; as N *. . 4 
. a * 7 ; : ; F + 2 ; 2 3 4 

* 1. | 1 $3.4 + e N q > 5 . ; : i e 1 Z a : 


: 

- x 
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: 

; 

, 

: 

= 


—" 2 4 8 r 
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„ PSA On Mk & mY i 
Why has not Man x microſcopic eye? N ct Wu 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a Fly. 9% . 
Say what the uſe,” were finer' optics giv, {5 1 A 


9 


J 


big inſpect a mite, not Eomprehend the hea avn n it 5 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o er, Mt by 
To ſmatt and agonize at ev ry pore? 1 N 
Or quick effluvia darting thro* the r TE 
Die of 4 roſe in aromatic pain * 8 Z's 
#4 natule thunder'd'i in bs opning ears, 
And ſtunn'd kim Wich the muſic of the ſpheres, | 4 


How would he wiſh that Heav'n bad leſt him uin 5 


The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill? 
Who finds not Providence all good and ns * 
Alike i in what it gives, and what denies} ? | 
VII. Far as:Creation's ample range extends,” t 
| The kale of ae, mental pow'rs Ma ; 


6. 4 4 1 
"=" 6 


a e ee ee Sen ae 
Vos 207. rf Gi rabies 1 1. 
tells us nest (from V 206-to''24 3) that eg with 
ſuch extravagant deſires would not only be uſeleſs and 
pernicious to =4y but would be breaking into the order, 
and b the beauty of God's Creation, in which 
this animal is ſubject to that, and every one to Man; who 
by his Reaſon enjoys the ſum-of all their er ; 


A 


Nor- * 


vhs, 202. Klause im auitb the 3 . 1 


This inſtance is pon and even ſublime, but miſplaced. 
He is arguing p 7 14 * a caſe that r ele him 
00 e the real objects of ſenſe only: and, what is 


Fe. . ® SAN o WAN. ; 25 


Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial face, 
From the green mytiads in the peopled graſs: ho 


What modes of fight betwixt each wide Wy 


eue eerst brach ung ef 


8 


7 le 6 "Ns, * TW 1 1 oy 
worle, he No Sink of this wh Reza Narunk 
4, Kc. „The is different Where (in 7 263.) he 


12 s of the motion of the heavenly bodies n 1 the 


ſublime conception of ruling An nw For whether 


ruling Angeli or no, there is real matian, which was all his 
argument wanted; but if there be no mafic of the ſpheres, 


there was no real ound, which his argument was obliged, rs 
to find, 


Ver. 20 „ Mord low if anne eee h 


M. Du Reſel has turned the latter part of the line thus, 


„ Jaſqu'a' 1 Homme, ce chef, ce Roy dt Univers. 


* Even to man this H this, ing of the Univer,” 
which is ſo ſad a ok, it contradicts the Poet's 


peculiar Syſtem; -who, altho' he allows Man to be King 
of this inferior world, yet he thinks it madneſs to make 
bim King of the Un uenſa. If the philoſophy of the Poem 
could not teach him. this, yet methinks the Poet's own. 
1 . Epiſile, A OT OY Ie. 


* enn bbs bed Mat) H alike: „ 
* Perhaps acts Second to ſome ſphere unknown, 


If the Tranſlator im ined that Mr. Pope was 2 
ironically where he 1 5 of Man's imperial race; and 


would heighten the ridicule of the original by, e- — oh 


Vn vers, the miſtake is ill worſe; for the of the 
argument depend $ upon it's bei {aid id fon, the Poet 
being here ſpeaking of a . * ee % 
onal in 2285 e e 


0 
: 7 a 4 
2 
1 


30 a 0 © 0. MAN . x 


A Of ſmell; the headlong lioneſs between; Sud 111 4 
| And hound ſagacious on the. Leno 3 8342 os; 
Ol bearing; from the lite that fills the don, "215 
To that which warbles thro” the vernal wood? 
The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the er; £ 
To the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 4 
From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew? 3h 
How Luſtinct yaries in the grov'ling wine, 
Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant with thine ! 
Twixt that, and Reaſon, what. a nice barriers 
For ever ſep rate, yet for ever near! | 


\ 6 6 ws. Ie 


Remembratice and Reflection how. ally'd;:. 225 


What thin Partitions Senſe. from Tharght divide * 


Nr E 8, 4 


— 213. The po J The manner ofthe 
lions hunting their prey in the 
At their firſt going out in the night-time they ths be al yo” 
roar, and then liſten to the noiſe . 
their flight, purſuing them by the ear, —— not by 
noſtril. It is probable the ſtory of the jackal's —— 
for the lion, was occaſioned by obſervation of en _ 
of ſcent in that terrible animal. P. 


Ver; 224. For erer ſep'rate, Qc.] Near, 0 the-Gimili: 


tude of the operations ; ſeparate, by the immenſe difference 
in the nature of the powers. | 


Ves. 226, Eg thin partitions, Ee. J. So this, that the 


Atheiſtic phiſoſophers, as Protagoras, held that thought 
 evas only ſenſe; and from thence concluded, that exery ima- 

gination or opinion of every man was true: Haan Oarlzo'a 
ird, 8 . But the poet determines more philoſophically; 


erts of 9 is this: 


8 * - 7 ba ” ed N © 
% q ”* . [ 4 ” = — WT; 
- ws 4 : 
wy x : x * * 5” 
4 F — r we 2 : 

” s - ; —-” 2 4 , 

* 5 6 | A " 2 

- . 


Er. I. ESS AY ON MAN * 
Vet never paſs th' inſuperable line N .£ ict 
Without this zuſt gradation, could they be 


VIII. See, thro" this air; this ocean, and this earth, 


F ” 3. TG TEA F #7.” 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth! 7 145 0 » 
* WE 3 £7 een, E 


| 1 5 COMMENTARY. we 2 N 
PIX. 233. See, thro' this air, c.] And further (from . 

y 232 to 267.) that this breaking the order of things, 15 
which, as a link or chain, connects all beings: from the 

higheſt to the loweſt, would unavoidably be attended witn 

the deſtruction of the Univerſe: For that the ſeveral parts 

of it muſt at leaſt compoſe as entire and harmonious a 


n 


P 


by no. one in his ſenſes: Yet we ſee what confuſion. it 
would make in our frame, if the members were ſet upon 
invading each other's office: eee - 
* that they are really and eſſentially different, how bin ſo- 


. 0 


ever the partition is by which they are divided. Thus ((o 


5 illuſtrate the truth of this obſervation) when a geometer 123 
* conſiders a triangle, in order to demonſtrate the equality”  ÞþF 
"P of its three angles to two right ones, he has the picturert 
* or image of ſome ſenſible triangle in his mind, Which is —} 


ſenſe; yet notwithſtanding, he muſt needs have the notion 


4 or idea of an intellectual triangle likewiſe, which is thought; 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe every image or picture of -a a 
tht ; | 8 P? TY. PRES 
triangle muſt needs be obtuſangular, or rectangular, or acut-- ; | 
angular; but that which; in his mind, is the ſabje& of his 
propoſition is the ratio of a triangle, undetermined to any 


—_ 


— e * ” ; os ſe 0 
— % - 


Whole, as the parts of a human body, can be doubted! _ | 1 


2 E$8AY: ON MAN: Er. L 
Above, bow high, progreſſive life may gol! 236 
Around, how wide l how deep extend below li 
Vaſt chain of Being! which from God began 
Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, | 


Beaſt, bird, fih, inſect, what no eye can ee, | 
No glaſs can reach; from infinite to thee, 240 


From thee to Nothing On ſuperior pow rs 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours: 


Or in the full creation leave a void, 


TY one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deſtroy 'd: 
-  VarlaTiONs. a 
OY 238. Ed. iſt. 
| Ethereal effeace, ſpirit, blase man. 


1 4 Conn Tart. P 
ba. Who 1 not acknowledge, therefore, that a conneliidh! 


in the diſpoſition of things, ſo harmonious 'as here de. 


ſoribed, is tranſcendently beautiful? But the Fataliſts ſop- 
poſe e ſuch an one. What then? Is the Firſt Free Agent, 
the great Cauſe of all things, debarred a'contrivance in- 
finitely exquiſite, becauſe ſome Men, to ſet up their idol, 


Pate, W repreſent it as preſiding over ſuch a 2 522 ® 


NoTzs.. 
ol theſe ſpecies. On this account it was that Ariotle 


ſaid; Neuea ra 77 Soli, 18 en a ij a R 21 44. 1 988 


vr Sailac , * N Ur aviv Oarlzopatur. The concep- 


tiaus,of the mind differ ſomewhat from ſenſible images ; they are 
nat ſenſible e and yet not quite free or diſengaged from 


ſenfible images 


Ver 1 0 im ; the. full creation leave a od e.] 
This is only an. illuſtration from the Peripatetic plenm 
and vacuum: the f and voia hone . ms. cotta 


* but to Lite. 


et” ae 


&. 
tn 


E 
* 
1 oh 1 


— 


— 


ben SAT ON MAN: Mc 


From Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 245 


' Fenth; or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain'alike,” | _ 


And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll! 
Alike eſſential to th amazing Whole. 
The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all N 
That ſyſtem only, but the Whole muſt fall. 250 | 
Let Earth unbalane'd from ber orbit fly, & 
Planets and Suns run lawleſs thro' the ſky; ; ¼ 1 | 


Let ruling Angels from their ſpheres be hurl'd, 
Being on Being wreck'd, and world on world; | 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre dane 2 5 5 


And Nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread ORDER break for whom? for thee? 
Vile worm c Madneſs! Pride! lügen: 


NM 


ER. 247. . if * . in EN: _ * | 
bo is exactly choſen, as not only 1 


defcribed by that motion. 

Ver. 251. Let earth unbalan?d} i. e. Being no. longer 
kept within its orbit by the different directions of its pro- 
reſſive and attractive motions; which, like equal weights 
in a balance, keep it in an equilibre. 

VII. 253. Let ruling Angels, e.] The Poet, through- 
out this Work has, with great art, uſed an advantage which 
his employing a Platonic principle for the foundation of his 


Eſſay, had afforded him; that is the expreſſing him- 


ſelf ( As here) in Tn i z which, luckily for his 

bara is highly 2 ſame time _ it nde 
ace to the by of er is ya 
OL, III. E 9 


7 0 


uding to the motion © 
of the planetary bodies of each Gem, but to the figures 


3 "ESSAY"'O'N MAN. Er. I. 
IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to "Ow 
Or hand, to toil, aſpir'd to be the head? ok 
What if the head, the eye, or ear plans: 274 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling. Mind? 
Juſt as abſurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen' ral frame: 1 Nr 
Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or a 2065 
I ̃ be great directing Mixp of ALL ordains. * 
All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body Nature i is, and God the ſoul ; 


\ , COMMENTARY. * 

88 267. All are but parts of one fupendous. whole 1 

Our Author having thus given a repreſentaton of God's 
Work, as one entire aubole, where all the parts have a ne- 
_ceflary dependence on, and relation to each: other, .and 
where each particular part works and concurs to the . 
fection of the Whole; as ſuch a ſyſtem tranſcends vulgar 
ideas; to reconcile it to common conceptions, he ſhews 
(from 266 to 281.) tit God is equally and iptimately 
preſent to every ſort of ſubſtance, to every n, of mat - 


Nor EsV. | 
: Vee. 259, What if the foot, Qc. ] This Fg lofiration 
in defence of the Sy/em of Nature, is taken from St. Faul, 
who employed it to defend the Syſtem of Grace. © © 
Ver. 265: Ju as vs. pus &e.] See the nnn and 
application of this in Ep iv. P. 
Vrs. 266. The great direBing Mind, Ge. ]« an r 
* autem & colimus ob dominium. Deus enim fine do- 
© minio, providentia, & cauſis finalibus, nihil aliud eſt 
« quam F ATUM & NATURA. ” © Nexwtoni Princip. Sehol, 
gener” hub finem. 
. Ver. 268. Wheſe body Nan is, &c.] A certain Exa- 


miner remarks, on this line, that, A Spinoziſt * 


Er. I. ESS AT ON MAN. 33 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the fame; 

| Great inthe earthy-a in th wihereab frame, , 27 That 
COMMENTARY. | | 


127, and in every inſtant of being; which eaſes the labour: _ | 
ing imagination, and makes us py no leſs, oe ſuck 
e * ſuch a Diſpenſation.  , 

PR Py; FT ne . 
45 3 himſelf in this Manner.” I believe he . 
and fo, Wwe know, would St. Paul too, when writing on 
the ſame ſubject, namely the omnipreſence of God in his 
Providence; and in his Subſtance. In him we live, and © 7 
move, and have our being; i. e. we are parts of him, his = 


ſpring, as the Greek poet, a pantheift quoted by the A 
He obſerves: An the ad 7 is, becauſe a religions 


theiſt and an 274555 pantheiſt both profeſs to believe the 

omnipreſence of God. But would Spinoza, as Mr, Pope 

does, tall God the great directing Mind all, who hath 
intentionally created of yr Univerſe + oy would a Spi- 

noziſt have told us, * 
The workman dou che wk aifting „ 

: line that” overtuines: all Spinoziſin from its very foun- 7 
atioſſs. | 
But this fablime deſeription of the Godhead contalcs | 

not only the divinity of St. Paul; but, if that will not ſa- 

tisfy the men he writes" Me "the FW reed « 

Sir Tſaae Newton. oy i 


The Poet ſays, dd e tag nhet e 
92 n ö 
„ Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoull. 
That, chang'd thro” all, and yer in all the Jame, i Le 
| «« Great in the earth, as in ch #thereal frame, 
% Warms in the ſan, refreſhes in the breeze, 
6 „ Glows' in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, „ 5 
“Lives thro” all life, extends chro' all extent, 1 5855 \ 
bc Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. „ ee 


win ate eee 


* 


. 
** * A 
„ 9 * 

t 


"= * ' 
— — 5 


5 ESSAY/ON/ MAN: Br k 


Warms in the fun, refreſhes in the breeze, - 


Glows in the 15 and bloſſoms in the trees, A 5 


Nor ss. 


— ſod Fw We —_—_ Deus pihil patitur 


dex corherum motibus; illa nullam ſentiunt reſiſtentiam 
* ex omnipreſentia Dei,—Corpore omni & hgura corpo- . 
« rea deſtituitur. Omnia regit & omnia cognoſtit.--Cum 


J ynaquzque Spatii particula fit ſemper, & unumquodque 

„ PDurtionis indivifibile momentum, ubique certe rerum 

«© 0mnium' 121 ac ae non e wide nuf- 

6 quam. W bf 2 paul © {161 BF: 

My Pope: 8 2 Arlt 

„ Breathes i in our wol, Ms our Meter W. | 
As full, as perfect, 0 a hair, as heart; 


« As full, as a perſe. in. vile Man that = oY By 


2 As the rapt ph that adores. and burns: | 
oo © Te * no high, no low, no great, no fmall ; © 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals alt. 


Si The Newton t. Annonen phænomenis condaq ade 
«© entem incorporeum, viventem, intelligentem, omnipræ- 
<< {entem, qui in ſpatio infinito, tanquam ſenſorig ſug, res 


cc ipſas intime cernat, penituſque peripiciat, totalqgg, intra 


<< ſe: præſens præſentes complectatu .,.-- >. 
But now — there was an 3 in "Theſe 
| expreſſions, ſo. great, that a Spinoziſt might 7 oem 
to expreſs his own particular Fn les; and 7 thing 
might well be, beauſe the Spinoziſts in order to hide the 
impiety of their principle, are wont to expreſs the Omni- 
preſence of God in terms that any religious Theiſt might 
employ; in this 8 I ſay, how are we to judge of the 
Poet' s meanin the whole tenor of his argu- 
ment.” Now tak Fits iq #-4 in the ſenſe of the Spinoziſts, 
and he is made, in thee onclufion' of his epiltle, to over- 
throw all he has been advancing throughout the body of 


it: För Spinoziſm is the Jeftrugion of an Univerſe, where 
every thing tends, of a foreſeen contrixance in all its parts, 


to the perfection 


n 


1 a SS FF «a a. 
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creatures 


. * 

F 

— * 

* * 

* 
- 
4 - 
” 
F 


Lives thro” all life; extends thro” all eur 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpentʒ ot! 2306/1 ha 1 
Breathes in our ſoy}, informs our e yon, * 5 
As full, as petfect, in a Hair as heart; 15 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 


As the rape _— that adores knd: MAGE" 13 


A eee 10 
* che N in the ſenſe of St. Paul, SF dad by 
ive, and move, ani hebe our being in God; and then 
it will be ſeen to ee fad rt of all that 
had preceded. For the poet having, as we 8 laboured 


through his epiſtle to prove, that every thing in the Uni- 


verſe tends, by a contrivance, and a pore di-. 

region of all its parts, to the perfection of 

it might be objedted, that ſuch a 2 of things im- 

plying in God a. painful, operoſe, and inconceivable ex- 

tent of Providence, it could not be ſuppoſed that ſuch care 

extended to all, but was confined to the more noble 

of the creation. . This groſs conception of the Firſt Canſe 

the — + expoſes, by ſhewing that God is equally and inti- 
age 2098 eee of Matter, to every fant of 


Subſtance, and in every inſtant of Being. 


Vas. 277. TS 2 in oik Mas that noarm, 
the rapt Seraph that adores end Br. 

Which M. Di Refnel tranſlates thus, 

« Dans un homme ignore ſous une humble Chinlete, 

„Que dans le Seraphin, rayonnant de lumiere. 


i. e. 4s well in the ignorant man, »who inhabits an bumble 


Cottage, at inthe pra you 2 ont wag rays of 2 


The Tranſlator in mou ht; that @ wile . 
that mourn d could be 8 me poor Countr 


Cottager. Which has mn M. W 65 Crouſaz into this 


important remark.—** For all that, we ſometimes find in 
perſons of the loweſt rank, a fund of probity and re- 


T AN Which 1 chem from contempt ; their 


* 
* 


E 3 


Whole ; 8 


286 ESSAY ON MAN, Er. I. 
To him no high, no low, no great, no amal; * 
| He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 935 280 
X. Ceaſe then, nor ORDER Imperfection game 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we On | 


'Variar 10Ns, 
i in the M8. | 
Reaſon, to think of God when the pretend, 
- Jogins a Cenſor, an Adorer ends. 


et CoMMEnTARY. 


Ven. 281. Ceaſe then, oo Oe var} Aoi Gn ] And 
now the Poet, as he had promiſed, having windicated the 
wways.of God to Man, concludes (from y 280 to the end) 
that, from what had been ſaid, it appears, that the very 
things we blame, contribute to our appineſs, either as 
| —. . particulars, or at leaſt as parts of the univerſal 

ſyſtem ; — our ſtate of ignorance was allotted to us out 
of compaſſion ; that yet we have as much knowledge as 
is ane to ſhew us that we are, and po ſhall an 


MNowvras: 


. minds are Fer but narrow, yet fitted to 1 kation, 

248 -( of 9 wal 1 120. But Mr. Pope had no ſuch childiſh 
idea i in his h He was here oppoſing the human ſpe- 

cies to the angelic ; and ſo ſpoke of the firſt, when com- 

| po to the latter, as wile and diſconſolate., The force and 

auty of the reflection depend upon chis ſenſe; and, what 


fd woods um.mqa4 ..o 


is more, the propriety of it. 


VIꝝʒ. 278. A the rapt Seraph, &c] Alludin to the B 
Name Shupbiin, fignifying kee, * a 
VxX. 94. Ore truth i 1 che Sc.] It will be difficult « 
- to think any caviller ſhould have objected to this conclu- = 


fion ; eſpecially when the author, in this "ry e illle, hay 

himſelf thus explained it; 7 5 | 
„ Reſpefting Man, whatever wrong we „ 4 
FL HY, * be W as relative r NE 


— 


Er. L. SAY ON MAN. % 


Know thy own point: This kind, this due "Weg 
CORO weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on _ 


F . 


as bleſt'as we can bear; for that Na run is neither « 


Stratonic chain of blind Cauſes and Effects, 


(All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee) _ 15 5 2 


nor wh the fortuitous reſult of Epicurean Atoms, of 
All Chance, Direction, which. thou can not „ 
as thoſe two ſpecies of atheiſm ſuppoſed it; but the won- 


derful art and 3 unknown indeed to Man, of an 


all- powerful, all- wiſe, all- good, and free Being. And 
therefore, we may be aforcd, that — uments brought 


above to p Cath artial moral Evil productive of univerſal 
Good, are concluſive; from whence os certain truth re- 
ſults, in ſpite of all the pride and cavils of vain Reaſon, 


That WHATEVER is, is RIGHT. 


That the reader may ſee in one view the exattneſs of 
the Method, as well as force of the Argument, I ſhall 
here draw u 3 a ſhort ſynopſis of this Epiſtle. The Poet 
ing us his ſubject is an Eſſay on Man: That 
his Fall TOES is to vindicate , That he in- 


begins by tell 


— 


Nos, 


* 80 Man, 130 10 ſeems 
« Perhaps acts /econd to ſome "poo eee 
** Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome 2 
«Tis but a part we ſee, *—·[%õ““ a whole. 


But without any regard to the evidence of this illuſtration, 0 


there is one who exclaims: See the general concluſion, 


All that is, i right. So that at the fight of Charles the 
“ firft lofing his head on the ſcaffold, : we muſt have ſaid 0 


« this is right; at the ſight too of his Judges condemnir 
* him, we mel have faid this is right ; ; at the fight 


„ ſome of theſe judges, taken and condemned for the _ 
«« atop which he had owned to be right, we mult have 
, © cried out this 7s A Never was any thing 


- 


U 


* 


460 BESSANY ON MAN. Er. f. 
Submit. —In this, or any other ſphere, 283 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bea: 


'\\CounmgnTrarty © 


- _"tends to derive his arguments, m the wifible things of God 
teen in this ſiſiem: Lays down this Propolition, That of all 
poſſible Syſtems, infinite Wiſdom has form'd the befl; draws. 
from thence two Conſequences, 1. That there muſt needs be 


ſomewhere ſuch a creature as Man; 2. That the mural Evil 


_ - which be is author of; is produdtive-of the Good of the I hole. 


This is his general Theſis ; from whence he forms this 
Concl rake „That Fa fhould ref! 3 and content, and 
malie the hopes of Futurity his comfort ; but not ſuffer this to 
be the occaſun 1 Pp, which L the cauſe of 1 his im- 
pious complaints. „ 
He proceeds to confirm his Theſis —Previouſly- endea- 
vours to abate our wonder at the phænomenon of mara] 
Evil; ſhews, firſt, its n/e to the perfection of the univerſe, 
by analogy, from the uſe of phycal Evil in this particular 
- ſyſtem. —Secondly, its u/e in this ſyſtem, where it is turned, 
ovidentially, from its natural bias, to promate Virtue. 
Then goes on to vindicate Providence from the imputation 
of certain /uppo/ed natural Ewils; as he had before juſtified 
it for the permiſſion of real moral Evil, in ſhewing that, 
though the atheiſt's complaint againſt Providence be on 
pretence of real moral Evil, yet the true cauſe is his im- 


Patience under imaginary natural Evil; the iſſue of a de- 


praved appetite for famtaſlical advantages, which, if ob- 
tained, would be 2g, or hurtful to Man, and deforming 
Gees | Nor z.. of 

more amazing than that the abſurdities ariſing from the 
ſenſe. in which this critic takes the great principle, of 
_ euhatever ts, is right, did not ſhew him his miſtake : For 
could any one in his ſenſes employ a propoſition in a 
meaning from whence ſuch evident abſurdities immediately 
ariſe ? I have obſerved, that this concluſion, avhatever is, 


1 right, is a conſequence, of theſe premiſes, that partial 


wo = v3 oye 


Er. I. E S SAT ON MAN. @& 
| Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 95 N | 


Or in the nat HF 


” 1 8 0 q 4 " 5 ; & 
Tot {1 PIES n r 
Derne 9 1558 


and deſtractive to the Univerſe, as breaking into that r- 
der by which it is ſupported. ---He deſcribes that ort 
harmony, and cloſe connection of the parti; and, by ſhewing 


the intimate preſence of God to his whole creation, gives 


a reaſon for an Univerſe ſo amazingly beautiful and per- 
feat. From all this he deduces his general contains” 


That Nature being neither a blind chain of Cauſes and Ef2s, 
nar pet the fortuitous reſult of wandering atoms, but the æuon- 


 derful art and direction of an all. auiſe, all. good, and free Be- © | 


ing; WHATEVER 18, is RIGHT, with regard to the difpe- 


fition of God, and its ultimate tendency; which once granted, 


=} 


Nor 


all complaints againſt Providence are at an en. 


* 


Evil tend: to univerſal God; which the author employs as 
a principle to humble the pride of Man, who would im- 
piouſly make God acccountable for his creation. What 
then does common ſenſe teach us to underſtand by avhat- 
ever is, is right * Did the poet mean right with regard to 
Man, or right with regard to God; right with regard to 
itſelf, or right with regard to its ultimate tendency ? Sure- 
ly Wir REGARD To Gop; for he tells us his deſign is to 
Surely, with regard to 
Its VLTIMATE-TENDENCY ; for he tells us again, all par- 
tial ill is univerſal Good, Y 291. Now is this any en- 


wvindicate the ways of God to Man 


couragement to Vice? Or does it take it off from the crime 


of him who commits it, that God providentially produces 
Good out of Evil? Had Mr. Pope abruptly ſaid in his 
concluſion, the refult of all is, that whatever is, is right, tlie 


objector had even then been inexcuſable for putting ſo ab- 


ſurd a ſenſe upon the words, when he might have ſeen 

that it was a concluſion from the general principle above- - 

mentioned; and therefore muſt neceſſarily have another 

meaning. But what muſt we think of him, when the 
4 | hs 
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26 84 * ON MAN. 2 1 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 


All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not lee 1290 
All Diſcord, Harmony not ee 1 45 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good: NI 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon? 5 ſpite, . 


"ome truth is clear, WHATEVER . IS RIGHT. | 


* Poet, to N j 
place, the principle itſelf, ener une this i e 2 


7255 Norzs. Th 
nt miſtakes; had delivered, in this very 


the conſequence of it; 
« All Diſcord, Harmony not n 


* 
« And, 


al Evil, univerſal Good: e 
ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's a” 


One ruth i is clear, —Whatever In, is Right. 


He could not have told his reader plainer that this con- 


cluſion was the conſequence of that principle, unleſs he 
had written emer e e letters. | 
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ARGV MENT | or 1 50 ol * 
| E P- 1 8 1 * E 11. 


of the Nature and State of Man with WY 
1⸗ Himſelf, 4s an ute. 105 483 


I THE lebe of Man mt ts pry into God, „ 5 
fludy himſelf. His Middle Nature; his Petoers | 
and Frailties, 1 1 to 19. The Limits of his Cap. 
picy, 5 19, &c. II. The two Principles. of Man, © - 
elt love and Reaſon, both neceſſary, 53, &c. Sell. 
love the ftronger, and why, y 67, &c, Their end Ml 
the ſame, y 81; Kc. III. The ee and their = 
uſe, 1 93 to 130. The Predominant Paſſion, and - 
its forte, y 132 to 160. Its Neceſſity, in 2 
Men to different purpoſes, 1 165, &c. Its prob. 
dential Uſe, in fixing our Principle, and 5 4 _— 
our Virtue, y 177. IV. Virtue and Vice jomd in 
our mixed Nature; the limits near, yet the things 
ſeparate and evident: I bat ihe Offs of T 0 
5 202 to 216. V. How odious Vice in V and 
how we deceive ourſelves into it, y 217. VI. Dat, 
however, the Ends of Providence and general Good | 
are anſwered in our Paſſuns and Imperfeftions, | 
Y 238, &c. How uſefully theſe are diſtributed to all 
Orders of Men, 3 241. How' uſeful they are 1 
Society, J 251. And to Individuals, # 263. M0 


euerm ſtate, and every age of life, M 273, &. 
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I. Ne then thyſelf, preſume dot to Gad to ſcan, 
ifs The proper fludy of Mankind is Man. 


7 


Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 


MST 


A Being darkly wiſe, and ruddly greats +. 


„„ Paaren.. 
ö VIE. 2. Ed. 1ſt, | | | EY 
Ihe only ſcience of Mankind is Man. 


Conn RN TA. | 


_- Vas. 2. The proper ſludy, &c.] The Poet having ſhewn, 
In the f epiſtle, that the ways of God are too high for 
our comprehenſion, rightly draws chis concluſion : and 
methodically makes it the ſubject of his Introduction to 
de ſecond, which treats of the Nature of Man. 
But here preſently the accuſers of Providence would be 
apt to object, and ſay, Admit that we had run into an ex- 
ek, while we pretended to cenſure or penetrate the deſigns 
of Providence, a mater indeed too high for us; yet have 
not you. gone as far into the oppoſite extreme, while you 


5 Norns, | 

VIX. 3. Plac'd on thit iſthmus, &c.] As the Poet bath 
given us this deſcription of man for the very contrary = 
poſe to what <\ mg are wont to employ ſuch kind. of 
paintings, namely, not to deter men from the ſearch, but 
to excite them to the diſcovery of truth ; he hath, with 
great judgment, repreſented Men as doubting and waver- 
ing between the right and aurong object; from which ſtate 
there are great hopes he may be relieved by a careful and 
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Ee. II. E884 v ON Mu A N. 44 


With too much knowledge for the Sceptic'ſhle, - 5 ; 
Wich too much weakneſs, far the Stoic's Oe? 


COMMENTARY, ; 


only feud. ui to the, know of our own Nature: We 1 
mult mock us when you talk of this as 2 ſtudy; for wha * 
can doubt but we are intimately acquainted with o- 
SELVES 2 The proper concluſion therefore from your proof 
of our inability to comprehend the ways of God, is, that 
we ſhould turn onnſelves to the ſtudy of the frame of Na- 
TURE. Thus, I ſay, would they be apt to object; for, 
of all Men, thoſe who call themſelyes Freethinkers are.molt 
given up to Pride ;-eſpecially that kind of pride, which 
conſiſts in a boaſted knowledge of their own ary Fc the 
effects of which are ſo well expoſed in the fr 132 
The Poet, therefore, to convince them that this ſtudy is leſs 
eaſy than they imagine, replies (from y - t019.] to the ff 
F No r 1 
eircumſpect ala of Reaſon. On the contrary, had he 
poſed Man ſo blind as to be buſied in chuſing, or- ach x 
ful in his choice, between two objects equally curong, the 
cafe had ee deſperate, and al ſtudy of Man ha been 


effetually But M. Du * nel, not ſeeing the 
reaſon = beauty of this conduct, hath run into the very 


abſurdity, which I have here ſhewn,. Mr: Pope ſo: arefolly 
avoided.. Of Which, the learned Reader . _ the 
following proofs., The Poet ſays - 


Man acts between; in doubt to a#, on gfe © r 
Now he tells us tis Man's duty to act, not ref, tk 5 


Stoics thought; and, to this their principle, the latterword 
n whoſe Virtue, as he ſays N er 1 
« Fix'd as in a Froſt; n 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſts b 
But ſtrength of mind is ExERCISE not REST. 


Now hear the Tranſlator, who is not for mincing matte, 5 


Seroit- il en r au travail condamnt 7 
Aux douceurs, du hot * — 
92 | | 


— ——— — — — — — — — 
— — 


4 
"He ene in doubt to act, or reſt; 
In Mel himſelf a God, or Beaſt 3+: 2 


1 Breathes in our Sou, intents e eee POL, | 
2 * Ep. i. 7 275. 


ss v Ar eech Er. U. 


7 


 ComMENnNTARrY. 


part of the objection, by deſeribing Ge 0 feeble 


ſtate of the human Underftanding, with regard to the 
knowledge of ourſelves. And further, to ſtrengthen this 
argument, he ſhews, in anſwer to the ſecond part of the 
En. oO * br * 31.) chat the gh advances i in 


Notes.” 0 OS 5 


4 waa TP are. both wrong / for Man i is EPI MY 


to "[aviſh Toil and 23 nor yet indulged in the Luxury 
repoſe. The Poet ſays, * 

e In doubt to deem himſelf a God or hug is 

z. e. He doubts, as appears from the very next line, whe- 


ther his ſoul be mortal or immortal; one of which is the 


truth, namely its immortality, as the Poet himſelf teaches, 
when” he ſpeaks of the Omnipreſence of God: 


189 


The PET oy as we 1 Bey unconſcious of * Tauer 8 ts 


| 1 rambles as before, 


* Tantòt de ſon eſprit admitant 1 NOI ; 
18 al penſe q u'il eſt Dieu, gu il en 4 la puiſſance ; ' 


: x Et tantit e, des beſoins de Jon corps, 


„ cpoit que dt la brute, il 4 que ler RESSORTS. 


Here his head, turned to a ſce 1 was running on 
the different extravagances o 

- of Des Cartes in his Philoſophy. Sometimes, ſays he, 

Man believes himſelf a real God; and ſometimes again, 

a mere Machine: things quite out of the Poet's thought 

in this place. Again, the Poet, in a beautiful alluſion to 


Plato in his Theology, and 


Scripture ſentiments. breaks out into this juſt and w_ 
reflection on man's condition here, 


« Born but to die, and reas ning but to exx. 


+. 


2, l. ES SAN ON MAN. 9 


In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer; . 
Born but to die, and reas' ning but to e, | 190 416 9 
| Alike in ignorance, his reaſon fuch; © , han; ; | 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: r N 


Ae 
Cennet L | 


natural 1 9a may be eaſily acquired, and yet we, "TY 


the while, continue very ignorant of our/e/ves. For that 
neither the cleareſt ſcience, which reſults from the New- 


tonian- philoſophy, nor the moſt ſublime, which is taught 
by the Platonic, will at all aſſiſt mg= ee 97 


Nor Es. 


The Tranſlator turns this fine and ſober chought into the 
moſt outrageous Scepticiſm ;z 
“Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qu il eſt ne, qui l reſire, | 
. Et laute Ja raiſon gf preſque gu un delire. | 


and ſo makes his Author direaly contrad}t pant, nh 
he ſays of Man, that he hath 15 


— “ too much knowledge for the Sceptic fide. 


VER. 10. Born but to die, &c.] Th ARR. 


is, that, as we are born to die, and yet do enjoy ſome ſm 


portion of life; ſo, though we reaſon to err, yet we com- 


prehend ſome few truths. This is the weak ſtate of Rea- 


ſon, in which Error mixes itfelf with all its true Neer 
ſions concerning Man's Nature. . 


VER. 11. Alike in ipnorance, r.] i, e. The 


ſphere of his Reaſon is ſo narrow, and the exerciſe of it ſo 
nice, that the too immoderate uſe of it is attended with 
the ſame ignorance that proceeds from the not ufing it at 
tho' in both theſe: caſes, he is abuſed by himſelf, he 
has it ſtill in his awn power to Hſabiſt himſelf, in making 
his Paſſions ſubſervient to the mau, and ene gh 


all. Yet, 


Reaſon by the end of liſe. 
Ver. 12, Whether he 3 be mith; ] This 


is ſo true, that ignorance ariſes as well ou puſhing our 
fe Sake | „ 
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43 © ESSAY ON MA N. Er. tt. 


| Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd; 


| Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus dz; 


Created half to riſe, and balf to fall; 15 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all 
Sole judge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurl'd: 


8 


The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world | 


eg a ee VAN IAT IO. 
as 
Foor more perſeclion than this ſtate can bear 
In vain we ſigh, Heav'n made us as we are. 
„ ConmmrAry. i 
what is more, that Religion itſelf, when fanatical 
and enthuſiaſtic, will be equally uſeleſs: Though pure and 
ſober Religion will beſt inſtruct us in Man's Nature; that 


knowledge being eſſential to Religion; whoſe ſubject is 


Man confidered in alt his relations, and, conſequently, 


| Whole object is God. 


NorzEs. 


enquiries too far, as from not carrying them far enough, 


that we may obſerve, when Speculations, even in Science, 
are carried beyond a certain point; that point, where uſe 
is reaſonably ſuppoſed to end, and mere curiofity to be- 
gin; they conclude in the moſt extravagant and ſenſeleſs 


. inferences ; ſuch as the unreality of matter; the reality of 


% 
/ 


ſpace; the ſervility of the Will, Fe. The reaſon uf this 


- {ſudden fall out of full light into utter darknefs, ſeems not 


to reſult from the natural condition of things, but tg be the 
arbitrary decree of infinite wifdom and {s, which 
impoſed a barrier to the e ies of its giddy lawleſs 
creature, always inclined to purſue truths of leſs impor- 
tance too far, to the neglect of thoſe more neceſfary for 
his improvement in his ſtation here. 15 oo” 

VA. 17. Sole judge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurl'd:] 
Some have imagined that the author, by, in endlefs error 


> ad. mo. do aw Wk. a ares ww mA * a. 


— 


* 


Go, 3 ee, mount der Scone 
„ guidads ls 2anfi hen 455 
Go, ack is ghar nd x th tr a9 . 


Ty e Visiten. a 


As wiſely ſure a modeſt Ape might aim 
Ta be like Man, whoſe- faculties and AR? 
He ſees, he feels, as you, or I to be 
An Angel thing we neither know. nor ſee, a 

Obſerve how near he edges on our racfm 
What human e! how rifible of face! 


> ; 


— 


* 1 * 
MN 44 


A Las Nene 553 7 
burl'd, meant, caft into Ce; u. e of end- 
leſs error, and t re have taken notice of it as an in- 


congruity of ſpeech. But they neither underſtood the Poet's 
language, nor his ſenſe : to url and caft are not ſynony- 
mous; but related only as the genus and ſpecies; for to 


hurl fignifies, not ſimply to 4, but to caft backward and 


forward, and is taken from the rural game called hurling, 
So that, into enuleſi error burP'd, às theſe critics would have 
it, would have been a barbariſm. His words therefore ä 
ſignify, ted about in endleſi arror; and this he intended 
they ſhould ſignify, as appears from the antitheſis, ole 
judge of truth. So that the ſenſe of the whole is, Tho 
« as fole j of truth, he is now fixed and ſtable; yet, 
© as involved in endleſs error, he is now again burl's, or 
*« toſſed up and down in it.” This ſhews us how cautious 
we ought to be in cenſuring the expreſſions of a writer, one 
of whoſe charaQteriſti> qualities was e of expreſ- 
ſion and propriety of ſentiment. * | 
Ver. 20. Go, meaſure tarth, Ac. Alluding to the no: 
ue aſeful labours 2 the 3 wean rms in 
a degree at uator a e polar circle, in 
— ESE CY 2 wor 
Welt. to 9 A 5 8:11 


56 'ESSAY ON MAN. Er. II. 
Inſtruct the planets in what orbs to run. 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; © 
Go, ſoar with Plato, to th' empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfeR, and firſt fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round bis follow'rs trod, 25 
And quitting ſenſe call imitating Gd; 
As Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. 


VARIATIONS. © 


It muſt be ſo—why- elſe have I the ſenſe 
Of more than monkey charms and excellence? 
Why elſe to walk on two ſo oft eſſay d? 
And why this ardent longing for a maid? 
So Pug might plead, and call his Gods N 
Till ſet on end and married to his mind. 
Go, reas' ning Thing! aſſume the Doctor's chair, 
As Plato deep, as. Seneca ſevere: 
Fix moral fitneſs, and to God give rule, 
Then drop into thyſelf, A 515 


Vin. 21. Bd. 4th and 5th. _ 


Show by what rules the wand'ring planets . 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his 5 7 5 


,- N 


Nor Es. 


VIX. 22. G old Time,] This allades to Sir Iſaac 
Newton's ' Grecian Chronology, which he reformed on 
thoſe two ſublime con s, the difference between the 

ns of kings, and the generations of men; and the 


tion of the colures of the equinoxes and * at 


the time of the . * 


W © S 


* d 053 0 


u ESS o MAN 4 
Then drop he Opal, abel 3 


Superior beings, when of late they ſaw . 


A mortal Man: unfold all Nature's law, | 


COMMENTARY. | 
Vex. 31. Superior beings, &c.] To give this ſecond ar- 


| gnmene its full force, he illuſtrates it (from # 30 to 43.) 
* 


the nobleſt example that ever was in ſcience, the in- 
comparable NRW TON; who, although he penetrated fo, 


far beyond others into the works of God, yet could go no 


further in the knowledge of his own nature than the ge- 
nerality of his fellows. Of which the Poet afligns this 


very juſt and adequate reaſon: In all orher ſciences the 


Underſtanding is unchecked and uncontrouled by any op- 

poſite principle; but in the ſcience of Man, the Paſſions 

overturn as faſt as Reaſon can byild up, F 
1 Neri . 

Ver. 20, 30. Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom, c.] Theſe two 
lines are à concluſion from all that had been ſaid from 
5 18, to this effect: Go now, vain Man, elated with thy 
acquirements in real ſcience, and imaginary intimacy with 
God; go, and run into all the extravagancies I have ex- 
ploded in the firſt epiſtle, where thou pretendeſt to teach 
Providence how to govern ; then drop into the obſcurities 
of mw own nature, and thereby manifeſt thy ignorance 
and Ups; 5 4.5 9 rv jo GERI | 

Via. 5. Superior beings, &c.] In theſe lines the Poet 
ſpeaks to this effect: But to make you fully ſenſible of 
the difficulty of this ſtudy, I ſhall inſtance in the great 


- 


Newton himſelf; whom, when ſuperior beings, not long 


ſince, ſaw capable of unfolding the whole law of Nature, 
they were in doubt whether the owner of ſach prodigious 
ſagacity ſhould not be reckoned of their own order; juſt 


as men, when they ſee the ſurpriaing marks of Reaſon in 


an Ape, are * rank him with their own 
3 2 — ; 
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Admir d ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape,” | 
And ſhew'd a NewTon as we ſhew an Ape. 


city, to raiſe a ſuſpicion of the animal, thus 
1 9 9 | 
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32 ESSAY ON MAN. Be: i. 


+ 


Could he, whoſe rules the rapid Comet bind, 35 


: Deſcribe or fix one movement of his * 


VAIIATIOAs. 


VIX. 35. Ed. Iſt 


Could he, who taught each Planet . to wen, | 


$4 . Deſcribe or fix one movement of the Soul? 


. Who mark'd their points to riſe or to deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning or his end? 


Nor zs. 


Eind. And yet this wondrous Man could go no becher | 


in the knowledge of himſelf than the generality of his 
1 M. Du Reſnel who underſtood nothing of all 
is, tranſlates theſe four celebrated lines thus, | 


Pes celeſtes Eſprits la vive intelligence 

* Regarde avec pitie nitre foible Sciences; 
Newton, le grand Newton, que nos admirons tous 
Eſt peut - etre pour eux, ce u un Singe eff pour nous. 


But it is not the pity, but the admiration of thoſe celeſtial 
Spirits, which is here ſpoken of. And it was for no flight 
cauſe they admired; it was, to /ee a mortal man unfold the 


whole law of nature. By which we ſee it, was not Mr. 
Pope's intention to bring any of the Ape's qualities, but 
its ſagacity, into the compariſon. But why the Ahe , it 
may be ſaid, rather than ik e ſagacity of ſome more decent 
animal, particularly the ha/f-reaſening elephant, as the Poet 
calls it; which, as well on account of this its excellence, 
as for its having no ridiculous fide, like the Ape, on _ 

it could be viewed, ſeems better to have 12 
honour? I reply, Becauſe, as a ſhape reſembling Rn 
(which only the Ape has) muſt be joined with t ſaga- 
ed, it's 


Alas what wonder . Man's ſuperior "ET 

Dncheck' d may riſe, and climb from art to art; 49 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What Reafon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 


e OP 8 
* , 


nearly ap an 
: e oF, in ob 44 


' N 7 * bs, , 
n 
,/ 
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Fr. H. ESS A ON MAN. 53 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 


8 


Explain his own beginning, or. his end 8 4 


* 
* _ » 4 


i286 oo as Men eee eee [oem 
relation to man; ſo the ſpirituality, which Newton had 
in common with Angels, joined to a penetration ſuperior to 
man, made thoſe Beings ** he might be one of their 
Order. On this ground of relation, we ſee the whole 
beauty of the thought depends.— And here let me take 
notice of a new ſpecies of the Sublime, of which our Poet 
may be · juſtly ſaid to be the Maker; ſo new, that we have 
yet no name for it, though of a nature diſtinct from every 
other known beauty of Poetry. The two great perfection 
in works of genius, are Wir and. SUBLIMiTY...: Many 
writers have been 6's 4 ſome have been ſublime; and a 
few have even poſſeſſed both theſe qualities ſeparately - 


but none, that I know of, beſides our Poet, have had the 


art to 1NCORPORATE them; of which he hath given many 
examples, both in this Eſſay and his other 8 one f 
the nobleſt being the paſſage in queſtion. This ſeems ta 


: 


be the laſt effort of the imagination to poetical perfection: 


and, in this compounded excellence, the Wit receives a 
dignity ſrom the Sublime; and the Sublime a Splendor 
from the Wit; which, in their ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence, | 


they both wanted, 


. Vzr. 37. Who ſaw. its. fires here. riſe, Ge. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in calculating eee of a 0 motion, 
and the courſe it deſcribes, when it becomes viſible in its 
deſcent to, and aſcent from the Sun, conjectured, with the 
higheſt appearance of truth, that Comets revolve perpe- 
tually round the Sun, in ellipſes vaſtly eccentrical, and very 

bolas., In which he was greatly 
ea Wet tha 
, 3 — 


54 E8S$Av ON MAN. Bp. I. 


Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy guide: 2 
Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of Pride; Boles: Tas 


| Deduct what is but Vanity, or Dreſs, £ 12185 45 


Or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs; ; 


CoMMENTARY.. 


'Ves. 43. 7 race Science then, c.] The ae 
therefore, from the whole is (kom » 42 to 53.) that, as on 


the one hand, we ſhould perſiſt in the ſtudy of Nature; 


ſo, _ the other —— to arrive at achen the p prod, 
proceed in the ſimp runny why; way te and then | 
tho' fmall, will yet be real. 


ar * Nor. 


dence in their perition, and 6 bete agreement in 


their velocities. 

Vs. 45.—Yanity, or Dreſs,] Theſe are the firſt parts of 
what the Poet, in the preceding line, calls the ſcholar's 
equipage of Pride, By vanity, is meant that luxuriancy of 

ought and expreſſion in which a writer indulges him- 


ſelf, ſhew the fruitfulneſs of his fancy or- invention. 


By dreſs is to be underſtood a lower degree of that prac- 
tice, in amplification of thought and ornamental expreſ- 


. - fion, to give force to what the writer would convey : but 
even this, the Poet, in a ſevere ſearch after truth, con- 


demns ; and with great judgment. Conciſeneſs of thought 
and ſimplicity of expreſſion, being as well the beſt infru- 
H_ as the beſt Which of 22  Shakeſpear touches 
n this latter advanta reat force and humour. 
e Flatterer ſays to — in Ciftreſs, J cannot cover 
a hs monſtrous bulk of their ingratitude with any fie of 


% qvords.” The other replies,” Let it naked, men 
% may ſee't the better. 12 


Ves. 2 Or Lear ni W e 4 The Laas 
of Learning 22 up and eden old no- 
tions in a . way, ＋ as to make them more faſhionable 


and palateable; inſtead of examining and ſcrutinizing 


Ep. II. E S SAT ON MAN. 35 
Or tricks to ſhew che ſtretch of human brain, 


Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pan; = ra 
Expunge the whole, or lop th excreſcent parts 
Of all our Vices have created Arts * 


Then ſee how little the remaining ſum _- 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, —————— 
II. Two Principles in human nature reign; 
Seiden n, and Reaſon, to ee 
[COMMENTARY 


5 Wh 53. Tree Principles, &fc.]- The Poet hank i 
ſhewa the difficulty attending the ſtudy of Man, proceeds 
to remove it, by laying before us the elements or true 
principles of this ſcience, in an accountof the Origin, Uſe, 
and Eud of the Pass ions; which, in my opinion, con- 
tains the trueſt, cleareſt, ſhorteſt, and conſequently the beſt 
ſyſtem of Ethics that is any where to be . with. He 


begins (from # 52to 59.) with pointing out the two grand 


Principles in human nature, SELF-Love and REASON. 
Deſcribes their general nature: The firſt ſets Man upon 
acting: pep rome 9 8 his action. l preach 

Nor ss. 


wal truth. As this is often done for pomp a —5 Go 2 
is called luxury; ern to ſave pains 124 


labour, it is called idleneſs. 
Var 47. Or tricks 10 60 the ftretch of Jens e | 
demonſtrations concerning the 


Such as the mathemati 
/mall quantity of matter; the endleſs diviſibility of it, &c. 
Vs. 48. Mere curious pleaſure, 2 bann: Thay 

is, when Admiration ſets the mind on 
Ve. 49. Expunge the whole, ar lop th" excr ent partem— 
Of all our vices have created Arts j] $27. I 
i. a. Thoſe parts of natural Philoſophy, Loge, Rhetoric, 
Poetry, &c. that en to en als deer 
. me 90 N 63 % vi ; den br 


74 
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56 ESSAY. ON MAN. Er. I. 


Nor this a good, nor thats bad we call, t 55 
Each works it end, to move or govern all: 


And to their proper operation til, 


Aſcribe all Good, to their improper; Ill. 


Self. love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul; 


Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole; - 60 


Man, but for that, no action could attend, 


And, but for this, were active to no end- 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 


: To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; f 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs thro” the "ds. 65 


Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. 


— 


. Moft ftrength the moving principle e "of | 
| dane its s taſk, it prompts, impeley. ayes 


CoMMENTARY,, 


principles are ee not moral; and, therefore, in a them- 
ſelves, neither good nor bad, but ſo only as they are di- 


rected. This obſervation is made with great judgment, 


in o poſition to the deſperate folly of thoſe Fanatics, who, 


as the Aſeetie, pretend to eradicate Self. love; as the My- 
ſtie, would ſtifle Reaſon; and both, on the land fancy 


of their being moral, not natural principles. 2 30 

VES. 59 Self-love, the ſpring of motion, afts the foal ; 
The Poet proceeds (from y 58 tc 67.) more minately to 
mark out the diſtinct offices of theſe two Principles, which 
he had before aſſigned only i 5 ; and here he ſhews 
their neceſſity; for without Self. 
would be unactive: and wien nem, as the balance, 
aclire to no purpoſe. 


Ver. 67. Moft firength then agar] Hav- 


ing thus explained the ends ag offices of eack Principle, 
= yous cnt {rod GE 107 n 


love, as the /pring,” Man 


e e . we ** FAM AS 


*. n. KS SAT ON MAN. oe 
Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, r 
Form'd but to check, delib' rate, e 70 
Self- Iove ſtill ſtronger, as its objects nig; 
ü Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie i er 
That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſm 
Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 1 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 75 | 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more e | 
The action of the Rronger to; ſuſpend - 
Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend. 
Attention, habit and experience gains: 
| Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and-Self-love reſtrains. 80 


Conne r 


and an 1 8 are fitted to diſcharge thoſe 3 
and anſwer their reſpectiue intentions. The buſineſs of 
Self. love being to excite to action, it is quick and impe- 
tuous ; and moving inſtinctively, has, like attraction, ita 
foree prodigiouſly increaſed as the object approaches, and 
jonably lefſened as it recedes. On the eontrary, 
Reaſon, like the Author of attraction, is always calm and 
ſedate, and equally preſerves itſelf, whether the object be 
near or far off, Hence the moving p is made 
more ſtfong, though the reſtraining be more quick-ſighted, 
The conſequence he draws from this is, that if we would 
not be carried away to our deſtruction, we muſt ee 
keep Reaſon upon guard. 5 
VIX. 79. Attention, &c. But it would be objeRed, that, 
if this account-be true, human life would be moſt. miſe- 


mien nd, e in the wiſeſt, a e e r 4 1? 
Nor zs. 


| d e Dee e. By | 
experience; Reaſon collects the future ; and 7 argumen- 
lation, the conſequences | | 


3 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex U. 
Let ſubtle ſchoolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide than to unitmm . 


= ! FI! 


And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and Reaſon ſplit, | | T 
With all the raſh' dexterity of wit P 
Fs h | 4 B 


COMMENTARY. 


| tween Reaſon and the Paſſions. To this, therefore, the T 
| Poet replies (from y 78 to 81.) firſt, that Providence has Pl 
£8 ſo graciouſly contrived, that even in the voluntary exer- 0 
1 ciſe of Reaſon, as in the mechanic motion of a limb, Ha- 
bit makes what was at firſt done with pain, eaſy and na- 
tural. And, ſecondly, that the experience gained by the 4 
long exerciſe of Reaſon, goes a great way towards elud- 
ing the force of Self- love. Now the attending to Rea- Bu 
ſon, as here recommended, will gain us this habit and ex- Ar 
perience. Hence it appears, that our ſtation, in which 
( eaſon is to be kept conſtantly „el is not ſo un- 
| N way as may be at firſt imagined. / 
Io VIE. 81. Let ſubtle ſchoolmen, &c.) From this deſcrip- 
f tion of Self- love and Reaſon it follows, as the Poet ob- 
1 ſerves (from » 80 to 93.) that both conſpire to one end, 
k namely, human * though they be not equally ex- 
{| - pert in the choice of the means ; the difference being this, 
Wi that the firſt haſtily ſeizes every thing which hath the ap- 
Þ pearance of good; the other weighs and examines whe- Ply 
4 ther it be indeed What it app eas. the 
li This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the folly of the ſchool- por 
9 | men, who conſider them as two oppoſite principles, the tha 
i one good and the other evil. The obſervation is ſeaſon- this 
WH able and judicious; for this dangerous ſchool-opinion \ 
| | gives great ſupport to the Manichæan or Zoroaſtrian er- acc 
li Y _ ror, the confutation of which was one of the author's nov 
| 1 chief ends in ng. For if there be tu principles in whi 
1 8 Man, a good and bad, it is natural to think him the joint ject 
1 product of the two Manichzan Deities (the firſt of which and 
BW contributed to his Reaſon, the other to his Paſſions ) rather eich 
| ; than the creature of one Individual Cauſe, This was ing 
J 


\ 


Er. . ES SAY ON MAN. „ 


Wits, juſt like Fools, at war about a name, 85 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the ſame. $i 
| Self-love and Reaſon tg one end aſpitre, 


Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire: 


But greedy That, its object would devour, © © 


This taſte the honey, and not wound the lower ks 90. 


Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly ys! 


Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. J. e 121 
III. Modes of Self. love the Paſſions ME 


'Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all: 
But ſince not ev'ry good we can divide. 95 
And reaſon bids us for our on provide; 


VarraTIONs. | 
Aſter 1 86. in the MS... .. 4 ef 
Of good and evil Gods what frighted Fools, 


Of good and evil Reaſon puzzled . 
Deceiv'd, deceiving, taught —— 


amet 5 $1003 int 


Plutarch's s opinion, and, as we may ſee in him, of base oP 
the more ancient theiſtical Philoſophers. It was of im- 
portance, therefore, to reprobrate and ſubvert a notion 


that ſerved to the ſupport of ſo dangerous an error: And 


this the Poet has done with much force and clearneſs. | 

Ver. 93. Modes f Sel, if love, Oc. Having given this 
account of the nature of Self. love in general, he comes 
now to anatomize it, in a diſcourſe 5 the Pass ions, 
which he aptly names the modes of Self love. The ob- 


ject of all theſe, he ſhews (from 5 92 to 101.) is good; 
and, when under the guidance of Reaſon, real good, 


eiter of ourſelves or of Another; for ſome goods not be- 
ing eapable of diviſion or — — and Reaſon at 
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66 E'SSAY/ON MAN. Er. 1; 


Paſſions, tho? ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, Le 


— 


Liſt under Reaſon, and deſerve her care: 


Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim 


Exalt their kind, and take ſome Virtue's name, 100 


In lazy Apathy let Stoics boaſt 6 
Their Virtue fix d; *tis fix d as in a froſt; 


_ Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; : 


-Y 


- 


But ſtrength of mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt: 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul, 105 


Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we ſail, 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale; 
VaAIAT ION 8. ; 
After y 108. in the MS, 


A tedious Voyage! where how uſeleſs lies 
The compaſs, if no pow'rful guſts ariſe? _ 


 CoMMENTARY.' 


the ſame time direQing us to provide for ourſelves, we 


therefore, in purſuit of theſe objects, ſometimes aim at our 
own good, ſometimes at the good of others: when fairly 
Aiming at our own, the quality is called Prudence ; when 


at another's, Virtue. | 


Hence (as he ſhews from y 100 to 105.) appears the 
folly of the Stoics, who would eradicate the Paſſions, 
things ſo neceſſary both to the good of the Individual and 
of 2 Kind. Which prepoſterous method of promoting 
W he NJ very reaſonably reproves. * R 
VIX. 105. riſing t uts in act the ut as 
it was 4 8 che eil 2 by the 
paſſions, that the Stoics thus extravagantly projected their 
extirpation, the Poet recurs (from 104 to 111.) to his 


Er. HI. ESSAY: ON MAN. „ 
Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we finldd. 
He moujes Ge dn; and walks 20448 the wind. on 


AS. 4.4 


ComurnTtary. 


grand principle, ſo often before, and to ſo good 9? | 
infiſted on, that partial Ill is univerſal Gd ; and ſhews, . 
chat though the tempeſt of the Paſſions, like that of the 
air, may tear and rayage ſome few parts of nature in its 
paſſage, yet the ſalutary agitation produced by it preſerves | 
the whole in life and vigour. This is his fr argument 
againſt the Stoics, which he illuſtrates by a very * 
ſimilitude, on a hint taken from Scripture: ; 


« Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
“He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the win d. 


ey Nor Es. 
Ver. 109. Nor God alone in the ſtill ates we 2 
He mounts the ſtorm and walks upon t 0 
The Tranſlator turns it thus, | ee 
Dieu lui- meme, Dieu fort e 
And ſo, makes an Epicurean God of the Governor of the 
Univerſe. M. De Crouſaz does not ſpare this expreſſion of 


God _— out of his pr fre repoſe. It is, ſays he, 


. e y poetical, and preſents us with ideas which 


we ought not to dwell upon, & c. Comm. p. 158. 


VER. 109. Nor God alone, &c.) Theſe words are only 
a ſimple a rmation in the poetic dreſs of a ſimilitude, to 
this purpoſe : Good is not only produced by the ſubdual 


of the Paſſions, but by the turbulent exerciſe of them. A 


truth conveyed under the moſt ſublime imagery that poe- 
try could conceive or paint, For the author is here only 


| ſhewing the providential iſſue of the Paſſions ; and how, * 


by God's gracious diſpoſition, they are turned away from 
their natural byas, to promote the happineſs of Mankind. 
As to the method in which they are to be treated by Man, 
in whom they are found, all that he contends for, in fa- 


vour of them, is Wy this, that ay * not be 880 15 
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6 FES SAY ON MAN. Er. II. 


Paſſions, like elements, tho' born to fight, 


Vet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite: _ 


Theſe tis enough to temper and employ z 
But what compoſes Man, can Man deftroy? 


: VaRIAaTIONS. 


| After Y 112. in the MS. | 


| The ſoft reward the virtuous, or invite; 
The fierce, the vicious puniſh or affright. 
| ComMEnTARY. | 


Ves. 111. Paſſions, like elements, &c.) His ſecond argu- 


ment againſt the Stoics (from / 110 to 1 33.) is, that Paſ- 
- fions go to the compoſition of a moral character, juſt as 
elementary particles go to the compoſition of an orga- 


nized body: Therefore, for Man to project the deſtruction 
of what compoſes his very Being, is the height of extra- 


vagance. *Tis true, he tells us, that theſe Paſſions, which 


in their natural ſtate, like elements, are in perpetual jar, 
muſt be tempered, ſoftened, and united, in order to per- 
fe& the work of the great plaſtic Artiſt ; who, in this office, 


. employs human Reaſon ; whoſe buſineſs it is to follow 


the road of Nature, and to obſerve the dictates of the 


Deity ;-—Follow her and God. The uſe and importance of 


this precept is evident: For in doing the firſt, ſhe will 
diſcover the abſurdity of attempting to eradicate the Paſ- 


— torn in doing the ſecond, ſhe will learn how to make 


them ſubſervient to the intereſts of Virtue, * 


Fe, WRT Ads r 
rooted up and deftroyed, as the Stoics, and their followers 
in all Religions, fooliſhly attempted. For the reſt, he 
conſtantly repeats this advice, | PEGS 1 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend,” _-_ 
KReaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend. 


„ 


3 


kr. I. ESS AV ON MAN 63 


Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 11 5 55 
 Subjeft, compound them, follow her and God. 1 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, \ 


Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, - 
Theſe mix'd'with art, and to due bounds confin'd, - | 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 


The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded frrife 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life, 
Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes; 

And when, in act, they ceaſe, in proſpect, riſe: * 


Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill 10 find, | w 5 


The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all MBP: | 
On diff *rent e diff rent objefts firike ; 0 


Neun be 


VER. 123 .- Pleaſures are ever in e ] His 
third eie againſt the Stoics (from 122 to 127.) is, 
that the Paſſions are a continual ſpur to the purſuit of 
Happineſs ; which, without. theſe powerful inciters, we 
ſhould neglect; and fink into a ſenſeleſs indolence. Now 
Happinels is the end of our creation; and this excitement 


the means of Happineſs ; therefore, theſe movers, the 


Paſſions, are the inſtruments of God, which he hath Pe 
into the hands of Reaſon to work withal. _ 
Ver. 127. All fpread their charms, c.] The Poet now 


proceeds in his fubject; and this laſt obſervation leads 
him naturally to the diſcuſſion of his next principle. He 


ſhews then, that though all the Paſſions have their turn in 
ſwaying the determinations of the mind, yet every Man 
hath one MASTER PASSION that at length ſtifles or ablorbs 


all the reſt. The fact he illuſtrates at large in his epiſtle 
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Hence diffrent Paſſions more or leſs inflame, © © 


And hence one MASTER PAsS10N in the breaſt, 


As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, - 


Receives the lurking principle of dea; 


2 © COMMENTARY. ap 
to Lord Cobham. Here (from y 126 to 149.) he giveth 


us the Cavss of it. Thoſe Pleaſures or Goods, Which 


are the objects of the Paſſions, affect the mind by ſtriking 
on the ſenſes ; but, as through the formation of t 


and more acute than others, the object which ſtrikes that 
ſtronger or acuter ſenſe, whatever it be, will be the object 


moſt deſired; and conſequently, the purſuit of that will 


be the ruling Paſſion. That the difference of force in this 


ruling Paſſion ſhall, at firſt, perhaps, be very ſmall or even 


imperceptible; but Nature, Habit, Imagination, Wit, nay 
even Reaſon itſelf ſhall aſſiſt its growth, *till it hath at 
length drawn and converted every other into itſelf, All 
which is delivered in a ſtrain of Poetry ſo wonderfully 
_ ſublime, as ſuſpends, for a while, the ruling paffion in every 
Reader, and engroſſes his whole Admiration. © 
This naturally leads the Poet to lament the weakneſs 
and inſufficiency of human Reaſon (from y 148 to 161.) 
and the purpoſe he had in ſo doing, was plainly to inti- 


mate THE NECESSITY OF A MORE PERFECT DISPEN-. 


SATION TO MANKIND, | 
. Norzs. pegs 
VIE. 133. 4s Man, perhaps, c.] ““ Antipater Sidonius 
« Poeta omnibus annis uno die natali tantum corripiebatur 
< febre, et eo conſumptus eſt ſatis longa ſenecta. PI. 


1. vii. V. H. This Antipater was in the times of Craſſus; 


and is celebrated for the quickneſs of his parts by Cicero. 


„% - ESSAY/ ON MAN. Er. U. 


As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 1 30 


e organs 
of our frame, every man hath ſome one ſenſe ſtronger 


— 


had raps a 


Er. II. E884 oN MAN: 63 


The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 1 35, | 


Grows with his ny and p N with his . 
ſtrength: 

So, caſt and mingled 110 bie very frame, 

The Mind's diſeaſe, its RULING PAs$10N came; 

Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 

Soon flows to this, in body and in foul: 140 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills nente 

As the mind opens, and its functions en, 

Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. . 
Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe; 145 

Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; _ 

Reaſon itſelf, but gives it. edge and/pow'r; + -- 

As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſow'r. | 
We, wretched: ſubjects tho to lawful ſway, 12 


| In this weak Jon; ſome fay'rite ill * - - 


Map gs 


of his epiſtles, gives examples of the doctrine and 
here delivered. Thus, in that QF the te of Riches, he . 
has illuſtrated this truth in the character of Cotta: 


Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
© Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth. 
*© What tho” (the uſe of barb'rous fpits forgot) 
16. « His kitchen vy d in coolnefs with his — 
If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was tio more 
1 « Tha bramins, ſaints, and ſages did before. 


VII. 140. We, wretched Subject, &c.] St. Paul himſelf” 


did not 3. to _" other argumetis, when tiſpoled 
Foy: ye, I 


* 


Bret best- el, 8: The Poet, in . 


6 ESSAY/ON/ MAN, Ex. n. 


Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools ? - 
Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, 


A A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend l 


Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 155 

The choice we make, or juſtify it os | E. 

Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along. 

She but removes weak paſſions for the frog: 

So, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, 

The doctor fancies he has driw n them out. 160 
Ves, Nature's road muſt ever be be 

Reaſon is here e but ſlill a guard; 1 


Van. 161. Yes, Nature's read, &c.] Now as it appears, 
from the account here given of the ruling Paſſion and its 
cauſe, which reſults from the ſtructure of the organs, that 
it is the road of Nature, the Poet ſhews (from 160 to 

167.) that this road is to be followed. So that the office 
of Reaſon is not to direct us what paſſion to exerciſe, but 
to aſſiſt us in RECTIFYING, one keeping within due 
bounds, that which Nature hath ſo ſtron gy nee 
beeauſe 
„„ A mightier Ok firong direQion ſends, 
e And fev'ral Men impels to ſev ral . 


Nor Es. 


to give us the hi heſt idea of the uſefulneſs 2 . 
ITY ¶ Rom. vi 15 But, it may be, the Poet finds a remedy 
in NaTURAaL RELicton, Far from it. He here leaves 
Reaſon unrelieved. What i is this, but an intimation that 
we ought to ſeek for a cure in that Religion, 22 N 


ae profeſs to en 


PR. e % 


wo OD ot Ot) ww oo © uw 


r ES SAY 0 N MAN. - - by 
Tis her's to-reQify, not overthrow, N 
Fad treat this paſſion more as friend than ſoe: 193 15 
A mightier Pow'r the. ſtrong direction ſends. 6 165 
And ſev'ral Men impels to fev'ral ends: | 
Like varying winds, by other paſſions tot, 
This drives them conſtant to a certain coat. | 


1 CO MART. 


vi. 167. Lil varying winds, &&c.] 2 having 
proved that the ru li 


will be of what c the ruling Paſſion, is; for an. uſe it 
muſt have, if reaſon be to treat it thus mildly. This uſe 


1 — ſhews us (Bf 11 to 197.) is A Natural 11 5 


oral. 
NW NI 


Ven. FEY 640 rt we Do 
4 


this precept is, That as the ruling Paſſion is implant 


Nature, it is Reaſon's office to regulate, direct, and re- 
ſtrain, but not to overthrowm it. To reform the paſſion 38 
| Avarice, for inftance, i into a 


the public revenues: to direct the paſton of Orgs, W 
object is worth and beauty. 


© To the firſt good, firſt perſe®t, dad-feft e, 
the 73 2aMdy T ayal, as his maſter Plato adviſes; and 


to reſtrain Spleen to a contempt and hatred: of Vice. This 
is what the Poet meant; and what every unprejudiced man 
could not but ſee he muſt needs mean, by RECTIFYING 


THE MASTER PASSION, though he had not-confined us to 


pwnd 1g 1b in the reaſon he gives of his Precept, in . 
words: 

Bom A mighti 1er Pow'r th bs g directen ſends, | 55 
4 Ad rn Men itnpels to Far top ends. 


For, What ends are N N PIN to, Yrs : 


ends of Virtue ? der | 
+: Fan G2 2d 25k 


— 


paſſiom (ſince Nature hath given it 
us) is not to be 1 rown, but re&ified; the next mquiry 5 


us diſpenſation of 
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HIT ESSAY. on M A N. Er. I, 


Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe, 

Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of eaſe; 170 
Thro' life tis folloꝶ d, even at life's expencee; 
The merchant's toil, the ſage s indolence, 

The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 

All, all alike, find Reaſon on their ſide. 1 

Th' Eternal Art educing good from ill, 175 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt principle: 
Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the Virtue with his nature mix d; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too vr | 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 180 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, | 
On N ſtocks inſerted, learn to _ 


CommEntany. £94 
1. Its Natural uſe is to conduct Men ſleddily to one 
certain end; who would otherwiſe be eternally fluctuating 
between the equal violence of various and difcordant 
paſſions, driving them up and down at random; and, by 
that means, to enable them to promete the good, of So- 
[ciety, by making each a contributor to the common ſtock: 


© Letpow'ror knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe, &c. 
2. Its Moral uſe is to ingraſt our ruling Virtue upon i; 
and by that means to enable us to promote our own. 
by turning the exorbitancy 1 _ _— a. coals nw its 
neighbouring Virtue. | 


« See anger, zeal and I! fupply; ; be. 


The wiſdom of the divine Artiſt i is, as the Poet Fs 

| . obſerves, very illuſtrious in this contrivance ; for the mind 

and body having now one common intereſt, the efforts of 
Virtue will have their force infinitely au gmented: : 


« Z. Tis thus the n &c. 
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Er U. ESSAY. ON N A N 


The foreſt Virtues thus from Paſſions bt, 
Wild Nature's vigor working at the root. i 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear 195 
From ſplcen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply z 
Ev'n av rice, prudence ; ſloth, philoſophy; 
Luſt, thro' ſome certain ſtrainers well. refin d. 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind; fee * 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a flave, © 
Is emulation in the Jearn'd or brave ; ; ; 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 1 
But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 95 
5 I virtue neareſt to our vice ally d: | | 
85 VARIATIONS. 
Ade 5 194. in the MS. 5 | 
How oft, with Paſſion, Virtue points has „Cham! 
Then ſhines the Hero, then the Patriot warms. + 
.  Peleus' great Son, or Brutus, who had known, 
' Had Luerece been a Whore, or Helen none? 
But Virtues oppoſite to make agree, | 
That, Reaſon ! is thy taſk ; and worthy Thee. 
- Hard taſk, cries Bibulus, and Reaſon weak. © 
Make ita point, dear Marqueſs ! or a pique; 
Once, for a whim, perſuade yourſelf to pay, 
A debt to Reaſon, like a debt at play. 5 
For right or wrong have mortals ſuffer'd more? 
B. for his Prince, or * for his Whore? 
Whoſe ſelf-denials Nature moſt controul?; _- 
* | 
G 3 | 


W 


70 | E884 v ON MAN. Er. 1. 
| Reaſon the byas turns to good from „ hong nat 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will, fi Py 
Tue fiery ſoul abhorr'd in Catiling,; ,. 


FEELE 


In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine; 1 
The fame ambition can deſtroy or ſave, -- 
And deen a patriot as it makes a OP”. 1 
| -Varration®.: 7 nl, he 
Web for his health, a Chartreux for * Sin! 
Contend they not which ſooneſt ſhall grow thin * 
What we reſolve, we can: but here's the fault, 
We ne'er r reſolve to do the thing we ought. 29875 


7 
1 "*" 


CommpnTARY. ; 


Vir. 197. Reaſon the byas, Ec.) But leſt it ma u. 
objected that this account favours the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſlity, and would inſinuate that men are o wy upon, 
in the production of good out of evil; the 1 * eth 
(from Y 196 to 203.) that man is a free agent, and 4 hach it 
in his power to turn the natural B ma ann or 

into vices, properly ſo called: SET 


« Reaſon the byas turns to —— bots il, 1 
«© And Nero-reigns a Titus, if he will. 


| Secondly, if it ſhould be objected, that though he doth 
indeed tell us ſome actions are beneficial and ſome hurtful, 
yer he could not call thoſe wirtzozs nor theſe wiciogs, be- 
cauſe, as he hath deſcribed things, the motive appears to 
be only the gratification. of ſome, paſſion; give me leave 
to anſwer for him, that this would be miſtaking - gu- 
ment, which (to ) 249 of this e iflle) conſiders che paſſions. 

2 with regard to Seciety, that is, with regard to their 

2&5 rather than their monde: That, however, "tis his 
eſign to teach that actions are virtuous and vicleu¹e, 

: 7 though it be difficult to diſtinguiſh genuine a 


from ſpurious, they W * the lame TOO: 
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Ep. Il. ESSAY ON MAN; : * 


This Vght: and darkneſs in our chaos join'd, 
What ſhall divide? The God within the mind. 


Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, AR N 


In Man hea Tor to ſome myſterious Oy” 


Comnmmranry. | 


both the ſame public effects, yet that they may be difea- 


tangled, If it be aſked, by what means ? He replies (from 


5202 6 205.) by conſcience : and this is to the purpoſe; 


for it is a Man's own concern alone to know whether his 
virtue be pure and ſolid; for what is it to others, whether 
this virtue, (while, as to them, the effect of! it is che ſame) 


be real or ima 


VER. 205 . in Natur equal 4 produce, But EY rs 


Rill it will by ſaid, Why all this difficulty to diſtinguiſſi true 
virtue from falſe? The Poet ſhews why from / 204 to 
211.) That though indeed vice and virtue ſo invade each 
other's bounds, that ſometimes we can ſcarce tell where 
one ends and the other begins, yet great purpoſes are 


ſerved thereby, no leſs than the perfecting the conſtitution | 


of the Whole, as lights and ſhades, which run into one an- 
other in a well-wrought picture, make the harmony and 
TOR of the compoſition. ut on this e to ad there 


Hrs” 


Via! 204. The Go within the mind.] A Platonic phraſe 
for Fade ox; and here employed with great judgment 
and "he Conſcience either fignifies, ſpecula- 
tively, the Ne we pals of things upon whatever 
principles we chance to have; and then it is only Opinion, 
a very unable judge and divider; or elfe it ſigniſies, prac- 


tically, the application of the eternal rule of right (received 
by us as the 5 of _—_ to the regulation of our actions; 
and then it is properly Conſcience, e God (or the law of 
God) within the mind, of power to divide the light rom 
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e ES SAT oN MAN; an 
Thbo' each by turns the other's bound invade, 


As, in ſome well-wrought pictvre, light and ſhade, 


And oft ſo mix, the diff rence is too nice 15 5 
Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 210 

Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

| That Vice or Virtue there i is none at all, 

If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite | 

A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 


Aſk.your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain? 215 


| * to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain, 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, p 
As, to be ol needs but to be feeng » op + 57 


4. 4 
: 


\ ComumuTany. . OY. 


is nekther vice-nor virtue, the Poet ſhews (from » 209 to 
217.) would be juſt as wiſe as to ſay, there is neither black 
nor white; becauſe the ſhade of that and the light of 
this often run into one another: 


1 Aﬀk your own heart, and nothing is ſo Nai 
* 'Tis to miſtake them, coſts. the «es a pain. | 


. This is an error of ſpeculation, which leads Men ſo fopliſh- 
to conclude, that there is neither vice nor virtue. 


VXX. 217. Vice is a monſter, Ic. There is . 
or of ' pradiice, which hath more general and hurtful effects; 
| and is next conſidered (from y 216 to 221,) It is this, 
that though, at the firſt aſpect, Vice be ſo horrible as to 
affright all 'beholders, yet, when by habit we are once 


grown familiar with her, we firſt ſuffer, and in time begin 


to loſe the memory of her nature; which neceſſarily im- 


Plies an equal ignorance in the nature of Virtue. Hence 


men conclude, that * is 5 one nor * * 


„ 


ES 


kr. u. ESSAY ON WAN. "0; bo 


Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. Nea 
But where th Extreme of Vice, was ne er agreed: 
Aſk where's the North? at York; en i 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, | 


At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord: 8 ER 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, e 
But thinks his neighbour further gone than he; 

Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own 3 ö 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affri 22 75 
The _ inhabitant contends is right. 230 


VaRIATIO NWS. 
1 220. in the 1 Edition, followed theſe, 
A Cheat! a Whore! who farts not at the name, 
In all the Inns of Court ir ryan} PRES 
After 3 226. in the MS, nol $31 


The Col'nel ſwears the Agent is a * 
The Scrie ner vows th' Attorney is a rogue. 
Againſt the Thief th Attorney loud inveighs, 
For whoſe ten pound the County twenty pays. 
The Thief damns Judges, and the Knaves of State; 
And dying, mourns ſmall Villains hang 'd * . 


 CoummnnrTARY.. 


Yam 221. But where 1b: Extreme of Vice, We] But it 
is not only that extreme of Vice which ſtands next to Vir- 
tue, which betrays, us into theſe miſtakes. - We are de- 
ceived too, as he ſhews us (from y 220 to 231.) by our 


obſervations concerning the other extreme: For from 5 


the extreme of Vice bein Nane Men 89158 p 
Vieo itſelf js ouly 1 . ot | 


* 


partly practical. And this alſo the 


— 


1 ESSAY ON MAN. ">, n. 


Virtuous and vicious every Man muſt be, 
Fier in th extreme, but all ig the degree; 
Tbe rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe e: 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſo. 

Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; Fol 235 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it an; 33 
Tach individual ſeeks a ſe wral goal; 915 

But Hzav'n's great vie w is One, en a heWhote 
That counter-works each folly and e de. 
That ee Ul effect of ev*ry vice; 240 


Couture. 
1 Jum, 231. Tian en ah ar 12 There 
is yet a third cauſe of this error of »o Vice, no. Virtue, 
compoſed of the other two, . . fade ſpeculative, and 
oet conſiders (ſrom » 
230 to 239 ) ſhewing it ariſeth from the imperfection of 
the beſt characters, and the inequality of all: whence it 
happens khat no Man is extremely virtuous or vicious ; 
nor extremely conſtant in the purſuit: of either. Why it 
fo happens, the Poet informs us, ho with admirable la- 
gacity aſſigns the cauſe in this line: 

For, Vice or Virtue, Sr UR directs it ill. 

An adherence or regard to what is, in the ſenſe of the 
world; a man's own intereſt, making an extreme, in ei- 
ther, impoſiible. Its effect in keeping a good man from 
the extreme of Virtue, needs no explanation; und in an 
x! Man, Self. intereſt ſewing him the neceſſity of ſome. 
kind of reputation, the ere and preſerving at, 
will neceſſarily keep him from the extreme of Vice. 

VeR 239. Thal counter-works each folly and caprice ;] The 
mention of this principle, that Sz directs vice and ye 
Jor, and its conſequence, which is, hat | 
Each individual ſeeks a fev "Tal goal,” | eee 
130 the Author to Gbferve e N 
That Heav's's 85 kat Vien is Ove, weder Whole 


Er. l. ESSAY, ON. MAN, * 


That, bappy frailties to all ranks. apply! d 3 0 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron: pride, * 


Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, Wy 


To kings preſumption, and to crowds „ i 


That, Virtue's ends from yanity can raiſe, | 245 
Which ſeeks no int reſt, no reward but praiſe; Fs 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 


The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 


Heay'n forming each on other to Wel | 
A maſter, or a ſervant. or a. friend, 8 9 * 
Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, | 
Till one Man's: weakneſs grows the neg 8 at 
Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 


2 x” 


The common int'reft, or endear the tie. hob 1 0 k 0 
Nenne 
And chis being him naturally round again to his main 


ſubject, namely, Gad producing good out of 5 len he 
proſecutes from 238 to 299 1! 1 / 

VER. 249. Heav'n forming ee e L Hi. 
therto the Poet hath been employed in diſcourſing of the 
uſe of the Paſſions, with regard to Society at large; and 
in freeing his doctrine from objections : This is the Joft 
general Svifion of the ſubje& of this epiſtle. 

II. He comes now to new (from 248 to 261.) the uſe 
of theſe Paſſions, with regard to the more conſined circle 
of our friends, relations, and: 4 u w- is 
PI Arien. 1 44 


b. e ee ol 
Vs. 253 Wants, frailiies, paſſions chr pil al 


The commom int ret, & 


As ede tines" hass hoon fester 6d, 7 gel ger de 5 


reader their Fo * obvious meaning. To theſe fraul- 
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z his * general diviſion: 


— 


N 


*. 


Fach home felt joy that life inherits here; 

Yet front the ſame we learn, in its decline, 

| Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts to reſign; 

| Favght half by Reaſon,” half by mere we ge 

. Fo welcome death, and'calmly paſs ' away. 260 
Whate er the Paſſion, knowledge, fame, or pal 
Not one wil Ken his neighbour wick m 

| | CommnnTany.. 

Ver. 261. Whateer the Paſton, &fc.] HI. The Poet 


having thus ſhewn the uſe of the Paſſions in Society, and 
in Dome/ic/life ; comes, in the laſt place (from 2 6 to the 


end) to ſhew their uſe to the Indtecidual, even in their illu- 


\ ._ fions; the imaginary happineſs ph preſent,” helping to 


make the real miſeries of life leſs Arman: And this 


— Opinion gilds with varying rays 
. Thoſe lee lands that beautify our days, =. 
One proſpe& loſt,- another ſtill we ann 
15 And not a —_ is giv'n-in vain. 


Norzs. 


ties 4 he) we owe * the cndearments of private . 
yet, when we come to that age, which generally diſpoſes 
men to think more ſeriouſly. of the true value of thin e 
and conſequently of their proviſion for a future ſtate, 
conſideration, that the grounds of thoſe joys, loves, * 
friendſhips, are wants, frailties, and paſſions, proves the 
beſt expedient to wean us from the world; a diſengage 
ment ſo friendly to that proviſion we are now making for 
another State. The obſervation is new, and would in any 
place be extremely beautiful, but has here an infinite grace 
and propriety, as it ſo well confirms, by. an inſtance of 
moment, the general free Thad God makes "4 


© great 
- every fiep, Rel are tht Ts 1,200 IQ $1 


Gt BETS ON 1 A N. Ero Il. 
N To theſe we owe true friendſhip; esp eg "235 


el. 32 MI a a3 ©; 


ww © :& £> ww rr 


thoſe of another, intended to carry his | obſervation 
further, and ſhew that men'were unwilling to \exchan 


Er. H. ESSAY ON MAN. 77 


The'learn'd. is happy nature to explore, - 
The ol happy tht he neee, bk 
The rich is happy in the plenty givin, 265 
The poor contents him with ether, Hr 
See the blind beggar dance, the oo ling; | 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 1 
The farting chemi. i is glen views 17 8 51 
e bels the poet in his os wo - 
ak "Coda #+ an 00947 ettze35 
Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our idea of God's rare 
neſs; who hath not only provided more than a. counter- 


balance of real happineſs to human miſeries, but hath | 
even, in his infinite compaſſion, beſtowed on thoſe, who 


were ſo fooliſh as not to have made this proviſion, an ima- 


ginary happineſs ; that they may not be quite over-borne 
with the foad of human miſeries. This is the Poet's great 
and noble thought; as and ſolid as it is new and 
ingenious : It teaches, that theſe illuſions are the faults 
and follies of Men, which they willfully fall into; and 
thereby deprive themſelves of much happineſs, and ex- 
poſe themſelves to equal miſery: but that Rill, God (ac- 
cording to his univerſal way or working) graciouſly turns 
theſe faults and, follies ſo far to the advantage of his mi- 
ſerable creatures, as to become the preſent ſolaes aud * 
port of their diſtreſſes: | 


| © —Tho' Man's a fool, yet God is wiſe. 


Nor zs. 


Ver. 270 — the poet in his Muſe.) The FRETS having 
ſaid, that no one would change his profeſſion or view 


* 


their own acquirements even for thoſe of the ſame kind, | 
e * and l Wo e in another. 12 8 


- © 


— 


78 SA own. MAN. Hits 


See ſome ſtrange comfort ev ry Nate attend, 


bY : And pride beſtow'd on all, a common. tight 


See ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply, , t 

Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die. 

| . Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 2.8 275 
Pleas'd with a rattle, | tickled with a ſtraw: 

Some livelier/play-thing gives his n delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper PAY 

And beads and pray”r-books. are the toys of age: 280 

Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before, 
Till tit'd he fleeps, and Life's poor play is Fer. 

Mean-while Opinion gilds with varying rays 

| Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; | 
Each want of happineſs by Hope i 285 

* eich mae of ſenſe by ente ee 

a Nor ES. 
eee e + 


What partly pleaſes, totally will at 
<; E queſtion much, if Taland would be „ | 
But wanting another proper inſtance of this truth, he re · 
. the lines above for ſome following alien of this 
* 
VER. 280. And beads and pray'r- _ are the toys age. 
A Satire on what is called in Popery the Opus aperatum. 
this is. a deſcription: of the cire . human life return- 
ing into itſelf by a ſecond. child.hoad, the Poet has with 
great elegance concluded his deſcription with the ſame 
voge with which he ſet out Aud /if7's poor play is o'er. 
| +1 VBr. 286. Aud each wacuity of ſenſe by Pride :| An emi- 
nent Caſuiſt, Father Francis Garaſſe, in his Somme Theologique, 
has drawn a very charitable. concluſion from this principle. 


Er. II. ESSAY-ON MAN. 

Theſe. build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy; 

In folly's cup Rill laughs the bubble, Joys # =_. 

One proſpect oſt, another ſtill we gaing. _ 

| And not a vanity is giv 'n in vain * 7 . 290 j 1 
En mean Self- love becomes, by force . N 

The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 18 

Seel- and confels, one comfort ſill muſt riſe; 

'Tis this, Tho! Man's a fool, yet Gop IS.WISE. 


r 188 by 


” e ze e n 8 + "Det. 


1 Selon la 1 tan this ape beer en 
«« honnete doit ẽtre recompente de louange ou de ſatisfac- 
«« tion. Quand les bons eſprits font un ouvrage excellent, 
ils ſont juſtement recompenſez par les ſuffrages du Pub- 
lie. Quand un pauvre eſprit travaille beaueoup, pour 
fair un mauvais ouvrage, il n eſt pas juſte ni raiſonable,. 
<« qui'l attende des N publiques; car elles ne lui 
— af ma dues. Mais afin que ſes travaux ne demeurent 
ns recompepſe, Dieu lui donne une ſatisfaction 4 
- « ©rfonelle, qui perſonne ne lui peut envier fans une in - 
« juſtice 2 que barbare; tout ainſi que Dieu, qui et 
«« juſte, donne de la fatisfaRtion aux Grenouilles de leur 9 
<« chant, Autrement la blãme public, joint a leur mẽcon- | 
ky e range e y 
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ARGUMENT of 


"BP1STLE oo 


of the Nature end State of Man with es 
5 to Ea | * 80 
55 THE abel ne nm of 9 7 


S&cc. Nothing made wholly for itſelf, nor yet wholly 
er another, J 27. The happineſs of Animals mu- 


- tual, 49. II. Reaſon or Inſtinct operate alike to 
kbe good. of each Individual, 7 79. Reaſon or In- 
ſtinct operate alſo to Society, in all animals, 109. 
III. He far . carried by Inflin, J 115, 
Hot Tele. by Reaſon, 1 128, IV. Of that 
d the 


-— which is ca 


State of Nature, J 144. Kea ſon 
. : Inflrufted by Inflin#t in 125 Invention of Arts, 5 166; 
and in the Forms of Society, 75 176. V. Origin of 
Political Societies, 1 196. Origin of Monarchy, 
2 20%. Patriarchal Governments J 212. VI. 
Origin true Religion and Government, from the 
2 principle, of Love, 231, &c, Origin of Su- 
| perftition « and Tyranny, from the ſame principle, of 
Fear, y 237, &c, The Influence of Self-love aperat- 
ing to the ſocial and public Good, J 266. Reſtoration 
e true Religion and Government on their firſt princi- 
ple, 285. Mint Government, y 288. Various 
er 7 zach, and 2 trus end f " # 28 5 &c. 
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IS we reſt: 6 A Une + . 
& “Ass to one end, but acts by various lays,” 
WIN ! em n eee 
94 * il! MES: Viertens. A de 1 B 
4 Vrk. 10 jn ſereral Edit. in 4to. lt 62 08158 
| Learn, Duldels, learn ! © The Univerſal Gaal, b. 


19 651 e 
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con 1 AA. eee 


eee eee 1 d it) eas 1” 

WE are — © third epiſile of the Eh on 4 
Man. It having been ſhewn, in explaining the origin, - 
uſe, and end of the Paſſions, in the ſecond. epiſtle, that 
man hath» ſocial as well as ſelfiſh- paſſions, that doctrine 
naturally introduceth the third, which treats of man as 
a so f animal; and connects it with the ſecond, which 
conſidered him 48 an In biuIb at- And as the conclu- 
ſion from the ſubje& of the brit epiſtle made the introdue- 
tion ig tlie ſecbnd, ſo bere again, bn of; the 


ſcans N 9-220 3 ahn an $£.40? WF 


(Kon mean Selfilove becomes, by force Sth; 
The ſcale to meaſure others Vins by thine, 


maketh the introduction to the third, i EL. 

Here then we reſt: The m Caufs | 

Acts bo one 1255 but acts by various laws. 
The'reafon of eh in thbſe laws, which tend to n 
the fame thd, che goöd of the Whole | gener ly, is, ; becauſe | 
the good of the ende is likewiſe to be 1 5 for; 
both Which together make up che good of the Whole 
*niverſally. And this is the cauſe (as ; the Poet! . ant 
where) that +a 
« Bach individual feks 2. . un ol) iz fl 
Vox. III. * 


** 


things ; ui. men in fu 


* 
\\ 


82 ESSAY ON MAN. Fr. I. 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, ® 


The trim of pride, the impudehce of wealth; / | 


| CoumnnTan Wk 
But to prevent our reſting there, God hath made each 
| W 


need the aſſiſtance of another; and fo. | © | 


On mutual wants built mutual happineſs. is 


It was neceſſary to explain the two firſt lines, the bet. 


ter to ſee the pertinency and force of what falloweth (from 
3 2 to 7.) where the Poet warns ſuch to take notice of this 


truth, whoſe circumſtances placing them in an imaginary 


ſtation of Independence, and a real fate of inſenſibility to 
mutual wants (from whence general Happineſs reſults) 
make them but too apt to overlook the true fyRem of 

health and opulence. 'This caution 
was neceſſary with regard to Society); but ſtill more ne- 


 ceffary with regard to Religion: Therefore he eſpecially 
recommends the memory of it as well to Clergy as Laity, 


when they preach or pray; becauſe the preacher, who 
doth not conſider the firſt Cauſe under this view, as a Be- 
ing conſulting the good of the whole, muſt needs give a 


very unworthy idea of him; and the ſupplicant, who 


prayeth as one not related to a whole, or as diſreparding 
the happineſs of it, will not only pray in vain,” but offend 
his Maker by an impious attempt to,-counter-work his 


Norzs. Ne 
V xr. 3.— ſuperfluous health,] Immoderate labour and 
Rudy HEINE ny irers of health: They, whoſe 
ſtation ſets them above d ant needs have an abund- 
ance of health, which not being employed in the common 
ſervice, but waſted in Luxury, the Poet properly calls a 
ug. | | 
. HE impudence of awealth,] Becauſe wealth. pre- 
tends to be wiſdom, wit, learning, honeſty, and, in ſhort, 


all the viurtuesin their turns. 


> wd 0 


1 «> 2 
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Ee. II. ESS AY ON MAN; 2 
Let this great truth be preſent night and day; 
But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray... | 

Look round our World; behold the chain « of Lore 


Combining all below and all abo ye. 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 


Thefingls, dann each to other tend, 0 


COMMENTARY: F - | mars. 


Ver. 7. Look round our World; &c.) Next he intro- 
duceth his ſyſtem of human Sociability (v 7, 3.) by ſhew- 
ing it to be the diate of the Creator; and that Man, in 
this did but follow the example of n which 
is united in 925 cloſe Lem of beneyol, 15 

oy amy ature working to thi, end, This he 

eh, of ( my 8 to 13.) on ok noble theory ant 


8%, 


'NoTES.. 


Ver. z, 4; 90 M. Du Reſnel not ſeeing into Us wy 
mirable purpoſe of the caution, contained in theſe four 
lines, hath quite dropt the moſt material circumſtances. 
contained in the laſt of them; and, what is worſe, 77 
the ſake of a fooliſh antitheſis, hath deftroyed the whole 


| ba deaf thought in the two firſt : and Ones 


th left his — neither ſenſe nor ſyſtem. 
« Dans le ſein du bonheur, ou de Sadverfite. 


Now of all 'men, thoſe. in adverſity haye leaſt need of 
this caution, as being leaſt apt to forget, That God conſults 
the good of the pk tag and provides fr? it by procuring mutual 
n by ww x 2 2 * beeauſe aſs who. 15 
retain the ſmart of an amity are moſt compaſ- 
ſionate to others 9 under Aren and 4 moſt 


| * and ready to relieve them. 


. 9. See. plaſtic Nature, &c.] M. Du Reſael wil. 
took. this deſcription of fr, of the material 


Univerſe, by the f attraction, * the deſerip- 


% ESSAY ON MAN. ge 
Kttract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to — 


See Matter next, with various life endu'd, 
Preſs to one centre ſill, the ger ral Wan 100 
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Conventany.” 


Salon, from b e of the material world aber 
there is a general conſpiracy in all the particles of Matter 
to work for one end; the uſe, beauty, and harmony of 
the whole maſs. 

VX. 13. See Matter next, &c.] The Gin argument 
(from 5 12 to 27.) is taken from the vegetable and ani- 
mal world; whoſe Beings ferve mutually for Hs produc- 
tion, ſupport, | and ſuſtentation of each other. | 


But this part of the argument, in hich the Poe tells | 
us, that God 

« Connetts each being, oreateſt with the leaft ; 

% Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 

% All ſerv'd, all ſerving — _. 


g again the old pride of as ark who ean- 
not bear that man angled en n 


Neue: 
tion of its creation ; and fo tranſlates it, 


« Voi du ſein du Chaos eclater la lumiere, 
Chaque atome ebranle courir pour s' embraſſer, &c. 


This deſtroys the Poets fine analogical argument, by which 
he proves, from the circumſtance of mutual artractian in 
matter, that man, while he ſeeks Society, and thereby pro- 
motes the good of his Species, co-operates with God's 
general diſpenſation ; whereas the circumſtance wa a ,- 
tion proves nothing but a Creator. | 
7 Ver. 12, Form'd and impela, &c.] To make Matter ſo 
cohere as to fit it for the uſes intended by its Creator, a 
proper Mia as of its den parti, is as —_ as 


ET 


Er. III. E SSA v. ON. MAN. 1 


See dying vegetables life ſuſtainn, 135 
See life diflolving vegetate again: 2s tt et: ball 
All forms that periſh other forms ſuppl ß, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of Matter born 


They riſe, they; break, and to that ſea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign ; Parts relate to whole; 
One all- extending, all: preſerving Soul >: : tit 491 | 


c CouMENTARY. 


25 N he takes this occaſion again to humble "Ik 
(from y 26 to 49.) by the ſame kind of argument he had 
ſo ſucceſsfully riegel in the firſt epiſtle, and which the 

comment on tat epiſtle hath conſidered at yy rl 


(+7 denen ein 
tat n n fo oungity and univerſally a a. 
Attraction. To expreſs the firſt part of this thou ht, 
our Author ſays orm d; and to expreſs the latter, pe A. 


VER. 1 roo! Like bubbles, Sc.] Mr. wh Nene tran- 
| fates theſe two lines thus, 


e Sort du neant y rintre, et reparoit : au jour. | 


He is here indeed conſiſtently wrong: for having (as we 
ſaid) miſtaken the Poet's account of the preſerwatien of 
Matter for the creation of it, he commits the very ſame 
miſtake with regard to the wegetable and animal ſyſtems ; 
and ſo talks now, tho' with the lateſt, of the production of 
things out of nothing. Indeed, by his ſpeaking of their, re- 
turning into nothing, he has ſubjeQed his Author to M. Du 
Crou az's cenſure, © Mr. Pope deſcends to the moſt vul- 

gar prejudices; when he calls: us that cach being returns 
« 4% rothing : the 8 think that what diſappears. i San. 
i nihilated,” Comm. . Alen 

Var. Gg all preſerving Soul] Which, ip 
the language of Sir Iſaac Newton, is, Deus omniprezſens 
H 3 


1 er 


291 


En 


66% 584 on: 1 A N. n . 
Connects each being Ude with che Nat; * 

Made Beaſt in aid or Man, und Man of Beat); 1 
All ferv'd, al ſerving: hothing Hand ish; 23 f 
The chain holde of, and where it einde, Urkhown. x 

ss Gods Sou feel! werk u olely for thy good, : 
Thy joy, thy paſtinie, thy attire," thy 0? y 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawh, 
For him as kindly: ſpread” the ow ty laws" * 4 i 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings? _ 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates We Was.” | 

l it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 2 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the 6 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſiy beſtride, 35 
Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. | 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain | 
The birds of Heay'n ſhall vindiente their grain. 0 H 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden ear? of 
Part pays, and juflly, the deſerving, liger: gr; 
The hog, that plows not nor obeys Wo On A 
Lives on the 19 of this lord of all. * 

| Ne 4 81 0 
* ed, Wee ee ſolam, ſed ee 10 

nam virtus ſine Epos; Neur. 9 
* — Sah dad rl eg; AbuBing mofeftrongly ab 
and immediately in beaſts, whoſe inftin@is ale aner. lan 


ternal reaſon ; which made an id ſchool-man' "Tay, * 
* Deus eſt anima brutorum : 


f 4 Sts; % 
In this ls God db l! "ow 0 * 8 * 
1 N | 


E E18 $ AY 1, Q\N (MA Ne 

Know, Nature's ee ee 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a ber. 
While Man gxc}aims, ** See all things for my uſe jy 45 > 
See man for mine !“, replies a pamper'd gooſe : 
And juſt as ſhort” of reaſon He muſt fall, 
Who thinks all made fof one not one for al. 

Grant that che pow tful un the weak eontroul; 
Re lien be Wis and: Trat ofthe vel: | 50 


* Variations. | . Ach 
dle 46-4 the former Editions, tr ns 12 
ieee Ws, 6 e Gen bis f 
All this he knew ; but not that 'twas to eat him. © 


As far as Gooſe: ond judge, he reaſon d night; 
. Byt x as oY, miſtook the matter Eee : 


wag \Counmmurany.. | | 
Vz. 48. Oil Hurts e b . 
ROY, 91 eee e up the anni 
will reaſon upon the matter and We are now to ſuppoſe! - 
them opſecting b againſt Providence in this manner. We 
grant, ſay they, that in the irrational, as * the bed 
creation, all is kad and all is ein. But, wh e 
| n Norns 145 e 
Ven, 45. See 4 7 things for Aon the contrary 
n , Te. i . my all n | 
VX, 30. Be 17 he Wit and The ant {fi whole] 
Alluding to the d b ben of that Pie 7 which. 
made Animals, mere Machines, inſenſible of | ain or 5 * 
ſure 3 ad fo.encouraged Men in the exerciſe of that Ty 


ramy Over their fellow- Oi. 1 gn, fac 7 
principle. 


1 o} as; alk H oy 95:4 259679 Ye 91503 


N 4 4 * mad. 
„ = I 1 - 
- Y pe LY — = 
| IV P, lax 
* 1 


| 77) DE 0H 1116 off 
88” ESSAY ON MAN n. 
F 1 1 we "76 WN 1 * 1 W 
Nature that Tyrant hecks; He only Kno- 6 ũWʒ 
1 And helps, another cteature's wants and woes, | 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? - 
$7 3 BFA 6 C bet {dd en e ene most! * 1 | 
lin nt on ROM MAN Fo Bas [is elec} ©: 
to Man, the caſe is different; he ſtandeth fingle. For his 
reaſon hath endowed him both with power and addreſs 
ſufficient to make all things ſerve him; and his Self. love, 
of which you have ſo largely provided for him, will in- 
diſpoſe him, in his turn, to ſerve any: Therefore your 
theory is imperfect. Not ſo, replies the Poet (from:$ 48 
to 79, I grant that Man, indeed, affect to be the Wit and 
Tyrant of the whole, and would fais ſhake of 


ww 


. N 


that chain of love 

„ Combining all below and all aboye:.  _ 
But Nature, even by the very giſt of Reaſon, checks this 
tyrant. For Reaſon endowing Man with the ability of 
ſetting together the memory of the paſt with his conjectures 

2 about the future; and paſt misfortunes making him ap- 
prehenſive of more to come, this diſpoſeth him to pity 
and relieve others in a flate of ſuffering. And the paſſion 


grow ng habitual, naturally extendeth its effects to all that 

| ve a ſenſe of ſuffering, Now as brutes have neither , 
| Man's Reaſon, nor his inordinate Self-love, to draw them 
| from the ſyſtem of beneficence ;: ſa they wanted not, and 4 


therefore haye not, this human ſympathy of another's mi- 
Ty By which paſſion, we, ſee thoſe qualities, in Man, 
balance one another; and ſo retain him in that, orderly 
connexion, in Which Providence hath placed its whole | 
=_ ' creation... But this is not all Man's intereſt, amuſement, 
ill vanity, and luxury, tie him fill cloſer to the ſyſtem of be- 
neficence, by obliging him to provide for the ſupport of 
other animals; and though it be, far the moſt part, only el 
to devour them with the greater guſt, yet this does not w 
abate the proper happineſs of the animals ſo preſerved, to p. 


— 


. 


The creature had his feaſt of life before; 


þ. : 288% on 1 4 . „ 


1 he jay. the inſe&'s gilded wings? | * 5 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings ? AF 
Man cares for all; to birds he gives his . wi 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, -' 


For mbre his pleaſure, yet for more his pride: 25 0 


A een ee e en e at 
Th' extenſive blefling of his luxury, N e 


* very life his learned hunger craves, 


He ſaves from famine, from the ſayage ſaves; 5 
Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 0 
And, ee ee t 


1 $2 4.4% 


Than fied Mit" by wach Schere . " TY 


7 * 
P / 


Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er! 70 
To each unthinking being, Heav'n AN 926 5 


Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge: of ente, ee. 


81 


To Man i imparts, it; but with ſuch 7 a view . 
As, whe he dre it, makes im hops i to: y 


43 


ls KILLS Co MMENTARY, _ 
what Promidenes: hath- not imparted the. ute kid. 
ledge of their end. From all * it eee the 
ware ze uaiſerm and, erk. en 144. nt ang a 
4 Ky 1 e 41 ret You - 145 3 
Vak. 65. This fan's Me, e.] Sew ede 
cients, and many of the Orientals ſinee, eſteemed thoſe 
pie free Rafe 5 „ I eee 
Heaven. 1 n 


C | "$2 
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The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 75 
Death ſtill draws neger, never ſeeming near. 
Great ſtanding miracle! that Heav'n aflign'd. 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. | "5 
II. Whether with Reaſon, or with Inſlinct bleſt, 
Know, al enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt; * 
To bliſs alike by that direction tend, A 4y 
And find the means proportion'd to their en J. dy — 


COMMENTARY, 
Ver. 79. Whether * Reaſon, Me. * "Bye even. to > 
as à caviller would ſtill object, we muſt ſuppoſe he does 
ſo. - Admit (ſays he) that Nature hath endowed all ani- 
mals, whether human or brutal, with ſuch faculties as 
admirably fit them to promote the general * yet, in 
its care for this, hath. not Nature to provide 
for the priyate good of the individual? We have cauſe 
to think ſhe hath ; and we ſuppoſe, it was on this exclu- 
five conſideration, that ſhe kept 67 from brutes the gift 
_ of Reaſon ((o- an n ee rixate happineſs) be- 
cauſe Reaſon, as we od i in AY 257 Man, where there 
is occaſion for all the complicated contrivance yon have 
deſcribed above, to make the effects of his Paſſions coun- 
ter · work the immediate powers of his Reaſon, in order 
to keep him' ſubſervient to the general ſyſtem ; 'Reaſon, 
we ſay, naturally tends to draw Beings into a private, in- 
dependent ſyſtem. This the Poet anſwers, by ſhewing 
(from 7 78 to 109.) that the happineſs of animal and that 
of human life are widely different :' The happineſs of hu- 
man life conſiſting in the improvement of dhe mind, can 
be procured by Reaſon only ; but the happineſs of ani- 


mal life confiſting in the g — pl { Ys is beſt pro. 
moted by Inſtincct. 8 
conſtant operation of 09 in 2 ery h lainly 


| the advantages for here God dvd immedinely; Wr. 
| only mecuangly through Man. L Wy * wo 1b 


bam. 258 S VON N AN * — 
Says where full Inſtinct is ih) unerring gude - i 
What Pope or Council can they need en eur nn ; | 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, ber | 9 | 
Cates not for ſervice, ot but ſerves en 
Stays itil we call, ad then not oſten near; 
But honeſt Inſtinct comes a volunteer, 1 
Sure never to &'er-ſhoat, but juſt to hit: 
While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human 5 90 
Sure by quick Nature happineſs to gain, "2 ph > 
Which heavier Reaſon labours at in vain. ; $19 3 
This too ſerves always, Reaſon never. long ; "i _ i 
One, muſt go right, . the other may go Wrong... | 3 I 


| See then the acting and comparing pow is 95 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 
And Reaſon raiſe Oer Inſtinct as you can, 
In this tis God directs, in that 'tis Man. 5 , 

Who taught the nations of the field and 00 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their food? 100 
Preſcjent, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, -| 8 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand? 


* 


Who made the ſpider parallels Geng, ab 


3 


— 


Y: ; : . 212 "4 q 


"uy eee without rule or line?.. e 
1 131 „ 9 4 ils Daa 


Alter 3 5 in the MS.” TO,01 2628-35; aids: 15 

While Man, with op ning 1 vir as Sag 
. Confounded, by the aid of knowledge ſtrays: = | a 
Tod weak to chuſe, yet chuſing fill in haſte, 9 


5 ee oat 10 


— 4 Ss 
. ” . 
* 
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gt) ESSN Y ON MAN EXT: 
Who bid the ſtork, Colombus-Iike, explore”! 109 
Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
III. God, in the nature of each being, foundse 
Is proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds: + 110 
But as he fram'd = Whole, the Whole to bleſs 
On mutual Wants built mutual Happiness? 
So from the firſt, eternal Ox DEH rann. 
And creature link'd to cfeature, man to man. 
What cer of life all-quick'ning æther keeps, 11 5 
Or breathes thro' air, or ſhoots beneath the Jeeps, 
N. ES os CATLE SN nien hs en 


Bip 


1. CY $4 1 Ty LT” 4 Pf, 3534S. 
COMMENTARY. 


VR. 109. God, in the nature of each being, &&c.] The 
Author now cometh to the main ſubject of his epiſtle, the 
proof of Man's Socias1i1ty; from the two general ſo- 
cicties compoſed by him; the natural, ſubject to paternal 
authority; and the c7/, ſubject to that of a magiſtrate. 
This he hath the addreſs to introduce, from what had 
preceded, in ſo eaſy and natural a manner, as ſheweth him 

to have the art of giving all the grace to the dryneſs and 
ſeverity of Method, as well as wit to the'firength and 
depth of Reaſon, The philoſophic nature of his work 
requiring he ſhopld ſhew by what means thoſe; Societies 
were introduced, this affords him an opportunity of fliding 
" gracefully and eaſily from the preliminaries into the main 

| ſubje&; and ſo of giving his work that p rfection of me- 
thod, which we find only in the compoſitions of great 

. writers,” For havinf juſt before,” though to à different 

| _ purpoſe, deſcribed the power of beſtial Inſtinct to attain 
the happineſs of the Indiwiduul, he goeth on, in ſpeaking 

of Inſtinct as it is ſerviceable both to that, and to the Kind 


: 


Or pour profuſe on earth, one nature ſeedsss 
The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds. 
Not man alont, but all that roam the wood, 


Or wing the ſey, or roll 16 6 ni may . 


Each loyes itſelf, but not itſelf, alone, 471 
Each ſex deſires alike, till two are one, Ui. 
Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce ine 
They love themſelves, a third time, in their — 
Thus beaſt and bird their common Ae 125 


The mothers nurſe. it, and che fires defend; * 


mY 
4 


The young diſmiſs d to wander earth or ai, 


There ſtops the laſtinct, and there ends the ri ; RY 
The link diſſolves, each ſeeks afreſh exubraces. . 


Another love ſucceeds, another race. 13 


1.091  ComunnTARY. UTIL 11 
(anz 7 108 WING rei inal 


He ſheweth, that th wy as had bet before of Gn. 
God had founded 85 e of each creature in the ; 


nature of its own exiſtence; yet theſe not being inde 


dent individuals, but parts of a Whole, God, to bleſs that 
Whole, built mutual happineſs on mutual wants: New, 


for the ſupply of mutual wants, creatures muſt neceſſarily 
come together; Which is the firſt ground of 


amongſt Men. He then proceeds to that called 


ſubject to paternal authority, and arifin — jon * 
image of it in 
alot. and ef, 


the two ſexes; deſcribes? the. imper 
brutes ; then explains. it at large in in all; its cauſes, and 


fects. And laſtly ſhews, that, as in , like mere animal 
ſociety, it is founded and preſerved by mutual wants, the 


ſupplial of which cauſeth mutual happi 5 ſo is it like, 


wiſe in t, as a rational Society, by 1 ; 
"00 * * 


— * 
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A longer care Man's helpleſs kind demand; 

That longer care contracts more laſting vans: | 

Reflection, Reaſon, till the ties 1 improve, ] 

At once extend the int'reſt, and W 

With choice we fix, with ſympathy we Nan! 135 

Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; 

Aud ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits . | 

That graft benevolence on charities. 8 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe, | 

Theſe nat' ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe : 2 

"The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, 

Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began: 

Mem'ry and fore - caſt juſt returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 

While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 145 

Still fpread the int reſt, and prefery'd the kind. 

80 AV. Nor thiak, i in Naryns s STATS 13 My 
trod; Go We wok 

The sad Nuts was EX rig of Go: 


* 90. Ft ConmmMpnrary. 7 


Ver. +47. Nor int in Nature's fate Fw Mendy — 
But the Atheiſt and Hobbiſt, againſt whom Mr. Fope ar 


Er ny the pri of Eb, or of natural Juſtice 
. the invention of divil compact; which; they ſay, 
| gave being to it: And accordingly have had the effron- 


| tery publicly to declare, chat a fate of Nature aua a flate 
of War. This quite ſubverteth the Poet's natural Society: 
erefore, after this account of that ſtate, he proceedeth 


| do ſuppon the reality'of it Dy ovenluywing WE oppureant 
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Er. Il. E 8 SA Y ON MA *. 


* 


„ 
Self. lohe and Social at her birth began, by 
G bond of all things, Fd"! | aide 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 


Man wall'd with beaſt, joint-tenant.of the e 


The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed; * 
No murder cloath'd him; and no murder fd. 


In the ſame temple,. the ng. wood, by 155 


Ann phe 4 * 
| | Conmmentwnr.. { age lip 
principle 1 natwal Tice; which he doth (foi 3, 1 110 


to 169.) by, ſheywing, in a fine deſcription of the flate of 
Innocence, as * ented in Scripture, that a ſtate of Na- 
ture was ſo far rom being without natural Juſtice, that i it 
was, at firſt, 2h Vin 1 my where ER and Truth uni- 
w F wh L © RE EM 


** {% 


8 Nora 33 


FF 


N MEA RIs „joint ae the fadei] 
The Poet ſtill takes his- fe 4 


agery from Platonic ideas, for 
the reaſon given above. Plato had 1aid, from old tra- 
dition, that, during the Golden age, and under the reign 
of Saturn, the primitive Janguage then in uſe was com- 
mon to man' arid beats; Moral Inſtructors took advan-- 
tage of the Opt ens of this tradition, to, convey their 
berge un fables, which give ſpeech to the whole 
3 9 4 $1746 West underſtood: the tradition 
Gan e that, in the frſt 1 Men uſed inarticnlate 
| bealts, to expreſs ad wants and ſenſations ; 
1 chat it was by flow d came to the uſe of 
ſpeech, This opinion was W held by Lucetin, 


Diodorus Sie. and of-Nyf, 4 


Van. 156. M1 vocal beings; c.] This may dewen ex- 
. of the Pſalmiſt, W 


\ : 
a * 


% FX 
96 


Thefhrins with gore unſtain'd, with cha 
ume nen ſtood the damen _ 
"4 5057 MOT K bi 


lend nl axe of Innocence, wa fl fi aue. 


of oe, ein vin} ri big or Ward an 


| — Chatns ef Love, 55 1 

7 wy Combiring all below, and all above, a yy 

- < Which to Torrey Or eee wn + 
% Bear, Man, or ANGEL; Servant, Lord, or King, 


breaks cut into this rapturous and divine apoſtrophe, to 
call back the devious Creation to its priſtine rectitude, that 
very ſtate our author deſcribes above, ** Praiſe the Lord, 
All angels; praiſe him, all ye hoſts.” Praiſe ye him, 
*« ſun and moon; praiſe bie, all ye ſtars of light. Let 
. * them praiſe the name of the Lord, for he commanded, 
e and they were created. Praiſe the Lord, from the 
 "*« earth, ye dragons, and all deeps; fire and hall, ſhow 
* and vapour, ſtormy wind fulfilling his word: 'Moun- 
* tains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars : Beaf! 
« and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl : Kings of 


. * 
. 11 


the earth, and all people 3. princes, and all judges. of the 


earth. Let them praiſe the name of the Lord; for his 
d name alone is excellent, his glory is above the earth 
and heaven. Pal. cxlviii. : 

Vx. 158. Unbrib'd, unbloody, 2 J i.e. The fate de 
ferbed, from y 262 to 269, was not yet arriv'd, 


* 12 Then ſacred ſeem'd th' etherial vault no more 3 
715 Altars grew marble then, and reck'd with gore: 
| 1: «© Then FA the Flamen taſted living food; 
Next his grim Idol ſmear'd with human blood: | 


With Heav'ns own thunders ſhoot the world below, 


And play d the God an Engine on his foe. | 


For then, when Superſtition was become ſo eme as to 
bribe the Gods with human ſacrifices; Tyranny became | 


neceſſitated to woo the * a favourable ans. 


% 


"ESSAY ON MAN. FE in. 


rr = by , = wm. 4 


a E U A U KA N * A N. 
Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 


'Z A ” 


And mari's prerogative to rule, but Fe ä 0 | 
Ah! how ulike the man of times to ey” . 


* 


Of half that live the butcher and the — 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, of 


Murders their ſpecies, and betrays, his own. OR 


But juſt, diſeaſe; to luxury: ſucceeds,” 1. 50 ) 


And ew. 22 N own e men 


3 


14 ky No Ns 
Va. 15 eee eee &c.] The Poet Fg 


the truth of the Scripture account, that n was ery 


lord of this jnferior world (Ep.i. 230.) 
„ SubjeQedthele to thoſe, and all to 8 Pig 


What hath miſled ſome to imagine that our Author hath 
here fallen into à contradiction, was, I ſuppoſe, ſuch « 
ſages as theſe, Aſt for what end the beav'nly ales ſhine, & 

And again, Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, G. 
But, in truth, this is ſo far from contradicting what he 
had ſaid of Man's prerogative, that it greatly conſirms it, 


and the Seripture account concerning it. And becauſe 
the licentious manner in which this ſubject has been treat- 


ed, has made ſame readers jealous — miſtruſtful of the 


Author's ſober meaning, I ſhall endeavour to explain it. 


Scripture ſays, that Mani was made Lord of this ſublu- 
nary world: But-intoxicated with Pride; the common ef- 


fect of ſovereignty, he erected himſelf, like little partial 


monatchs, into a tyrant. And as tyranny conſiſts in ſup⸗ 


poſing all made for the ule of one; he too thoſe frdedoing . 


with all, which are the conſequence of ſuch a principle. 


He ſoan began to conſider the whole auimal creation as 
his ſlaves rather than his ſubjects: as created for no uſe 


of their own, but for his uſe only; and therefore treated 


them with the utmoſt cruelty : And 9 to add 


You. A 3 


98 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. HI 


IT be Fury-paſſions from that blood began, 
And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. # 
See him from Nature riſing low. to Art! 
To copy Inſtin® then was Reaſon's part; 17e i 
1, Companr ent {2 
; ; ; 
8013 eee 4 t 


Poet to be more converſant than ſome were aware of) leads f 

him next to wo of that Society, which ſucceeded the | 
Natural, namely the C vil. He firſt explains (from y 169 
to 199.) the intermediate means which led Mankind from 
natural to civil Society. Theſe were the invention and im- 
provement of Arts. For while men lived in a mere ſtate 
of Nature there was no need of any other government 
than the Paternal; but when Arts were found out and 
improved, then that more perfect form, under the direc- 
tion of a Magiſtrate, became neceſſary: And for theſe 
reaſons ; firſt, to bring thoſe Arts, already found, to per- 
fection: and, ſecondly, to ſecure the product of them to 
their - rightful proprietors: The Poet, therefore, comes 
now, as we ſay, to the invention of Arts; but being al- 
ways intent on the great end for which he wrote his Eſſay, 

namely to mortify that Pride which occaſions all the im- 
pious complaints againſt Providence; he ſpeaks of theſe 
inventions as only lefſons learnt of mere animals guided 
by inſtinct; and thus, at the ſame time, gives a new inſtance 


_ inſult to his cruelty, he endeavoured to philoſophize him- 
ſelf into an opinion that theſe animals were mere machines, 
inſenſible of pain or pleaſure. Thus Man affected to be 

the it as well as Tyrant of the Whole : So that it became 
one who adhered to the Seripture - account of Man's do- 
, minion, to reprove this abuſe of it, and to-ſhew that 
Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
DPF 


n 7 
1 * , 1 * 
x ; : * F 
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Fe. Ul E Ss AN ON "MAN: 9 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature pake= 92 
cc | Go, from! the Creatures n as 


Co v. 


of b Wo ee Feier 6c an Gd ke pamebect 


to teach mankind in a way, not oniy proper to humble 
human pride, but to raiſe our idea of divine Wiſdom to 


the hi heſt pitch. This he does in a pro/epoparia the moſt 
alin that ever entered into the human imagination: 


Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake: - 
Go, from the creatures thy inſtructions take, ay. * 


And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtinct could afford, 

nn or 25 Gods ador d. t 
ee Nr, a. * 
| Van. 1 170. ani name 47 — 
M. Da Refnel has tranſlated the lines NR 


« La Nature indigni-alors ſe fit entendre ; | ARIA 
„Va, malbeureux mortel, va, lui dit elle, apprendre. 


One would wonder what Should make the 5 8 


her beſt rn —— But what 
der was another as groſs. His Author 5 rare deſeribed 3 


the State of” innocence which ends at theſe lines, ect nes 
„ Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 


turns ſrom theſe times, to a view of theſe latter ages, and 
breaks out into this tender and humane Wa "3 | 
Ahl how unlike the'mas of times to.come,, 

Of half that live the Butcher, and — . 


Unluekily, M. Du Reſuel took” this 7 times to ch, 
for the corrupter of that f ag; and fo imagined the 
Poet had introduced Na ruaz only to ſet things right; 
be then * of courſe the Was to Win and 


TS * 


100 ESSAY. ON MAN. Fe. m. 


« Ln from the birds what food the thickets mls 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 
&« Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 15 


c Learn of the mole to plow, the Worm to weave; 


Learn of the little Nautilus to ſail, 
83 © Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving *. : 


nor N 


Countyrany. e 


q 


The delicacy. of the Poct's addreſs in the firſt oo of the 


' laſt line, is very remarkable. In this paragraph he has 
en from natural to civil Society, that is to ſay, the in- 


clufion of this account, and his entry upon the deſcription 

of GA oe itſelf, he connects 7 00 parts the moſt 

gracefully that can be conceived, by this true hiſtorical cir- 

cumſtance, that it was the invention of hoſe Arts which 

raiſed to the Magiltracy'i in his" new PIO: 172 ſor 
; the peripdiing of them. 


— troen che Author had. repreſented her i in. any great 
*I n he was willing to improve upon his Ori 
Vun. "IP Learn from the birds, &c.] It is a caution 
commonly practiſed amongſt r when thrown 
upon a deſert coaſt, and in want of refreſhments, to ob- 
ſerve what fruits have been touched by the Birds: and to 
venture on theſe without further heſitation. 
Vi 174. Learn from the beaſts, He.] See Pliny's Nat. 


Animals difcovering the: medicinal efficacy of herbs, by 


tions in the art of healing, by their own practice. 
8240 LY 177. Learn o od little Nautilus) Oppian. Halieut. 
deſcribes this fiſh in the following männer: They 


. baren eee the {ca, on the W bf tow 
77 IM 


\ 


- 
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— an account of thoſe intermediate means, that led 


vention and improvement of Arts. Now here, on his con- 


Hi,. I. bill. E. 27. Where ſeveral: inſtances are given of 


their own uſe of them.; and pointing out to ſome opera 


Erl II. ESSAY ON MAN rot 
« Hete too all forms of ſocial union find; ”' 
And hence let Reaſon; late, inſtru Mankind 180 
e Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee; Dor SY * 
« There towns aerial on the wavlng tre. 
Learn each ſmall People's: genius, policies, 

« The Ant's republic, and the realm of Bees; 
« Howthoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 18s 


« And Anarchy without confuſion Know- -wW-,/;ẽ V 


And theſe for ever, tho“ a» Monarch reign, 
Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. 

% Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each de, 

« Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix d as Fate, 190 
« In vain thy. Reaſon finer webs ſhall raw 

665 Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, * 

And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

« Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong, * 
« Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures raps. 95 
Thus let the wiſer make the reſt bey; 
“And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtinct could ke 


66 Be crown d as Monarchs, or as Gods fe * 


| Variations. + 
Van. 197. in the firſt Editions, 
Who for thoſe Arts they learn'd of Brutes befor 
As Kings hall crown. chem, en ee 


| nr er 6 
. ſhells, which exactly reſemble the nul of a Kip; x. 05 
* raiſe two feet like maſts, and extend a membrane be- 
** tween, which ſerves as a ſail; the other two feet they 
** employ as oars at the fide, They ® are N each in 
2 neee = | 2 
| 3. 


1102 | ESSAY,ON/MAN, Er. HI. 


V. Great Nature ſpoke ; obſervant Men hy d; 
Cities were built, Societies were made: "30d 
Here roſe one little ſtate; another ner 
Grew by like means, and join'd, thro” love or fear, 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, 
And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? 


What War eould raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 205 


And he retyrn da friend, who.came a foe, / 


Variations 0: 317 5." 
Van, 201. 1 eee, Hate, &c. ] In the MS. 5. 


The Neighbours leagu d to guard their common ſpot: 
And Love was Nature's dictate, Murder, not. 
For want alone each animal contends; 
Tigers with Tigers, that remov'd, are friends. 
Plain Nature's wants the common mother crown'd, 
\ She pour'd her acorns, herbs, and ſtreams around. 
No Treaſure then for rapine to invade ; r 
What need to fight for ſun- ſhine or for made? 
And half the cauſe of conteſt was remov d, 
_ When outy touts de kind to all r . 
1 COMMENTARY. 
van. 199. Great Nature ſpoke ;] After all this neceſſary 
paration, the Poet ſhews (from y 198 to 209.) how civil 
Bociety followed, and the advantages it e | 


Nor Es. 


V. 199 AY REDS Men obey'd;] The epithet is beau- 
tiful, as —— both obedience to the voice of Nature, 
and attention to the leſſons of the animal creation. —But 
M. I Abbé, who has a ſtrange fatality of contradicting his 
original, whenever he attempts 20 paraphraſe (as he calls 


it) the ſenſe, turns the lines in this manner, 


« Par ces mots la nature excita po mggent. oh 
2 Br 4 de I Homme _ * ia furie, 


_— ESSAY ON M A N. 1 


Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly "OR by 
When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 
Thus States were form'd ; the name of King unknown, 


Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one. 210 | e 


was VIñ ruf out v (or in arts or arms, 
Dann bleſſings, or averting harms) 


'CommMEnTaRyY.' HY 

ves. 209, Thus States were form d;] Having thus ex- 5 

plained the original of Civil Society, he ſhews us next 
(from 208 to 215.) that to this Society a ciws/ magnate, 

properly ſo called, did belong: And this in confutation 

of that idle wochen, which pretends that God conferred 


| NoTEzs. 
ain'd up the fury of þ « Man ; nnd fo cnc, the 
Aude s whole ſyſtem of benevolence : and goes over to the 
Atheiſt's; who ſuppoſes the' fate of nature to be a flate of 
war, What ſeems to have miſled him was theſe lines, 


„What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, | 
© And he return'd a friend who came a foe. 


But M. Du Reſnel ſhould have conſidered, that cho the 
Author holds, a Lal of nature” to be a flate of peace, yet 
he never wr pat it impoffible that thers mould be 5 


0 . 
14 
pf * 


rels in it. He had ſaid, 
«« 80 drives ſelf-love thro' juſt and Fat BN Io 


| He puſhes no ſyſtem to an extra 1 rn but fteers (as he 
nes 


lays in his preface) thro' doQrines ſeemingly oppoſite, or, 5 


in other words, follows truth oniformly 2 
VIX. 208. When love was Liberty, ] i. e. When men had | 
no need to guard their native liberty from their governors 
by civil de the love which each maſter o a family 
had for thoſe under his care being their beſt 8 {45 WF 
Vis. 211. Ta Virtue only, Sc.) Our Author hath 
good authority for this account of the origin of kingſhip. 
Ariſtotle aſſures us, - that it was Virtue only, ar in arts or 


e 


194. ESSAY. ON. MAN, Ee, 
The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 
A Prince the Father of a People made. DR, 


VI. Til then, by Nature crown d. each Patriarch 
| fate,” 4 21 5 
| King prieſt and parent of his growing fat, 12 | 


TO OR RA Sr 


the regal title on the Fathers of families; from Chace 
men, when they had inſtituted Society, were to fetch their 
Governors. On the Jtag. our Author ſhews, that a 
King was unknown, till common intereſt, which led men 
to inſtitute civil government, led them at the ſame time to 
inſtitute a Governor. However, that it is true that the 
ſame wiſdom or valour, which gained regal obedience from 
ſons to the fire, procured kings a'paternal authority, and 
made them confidered as fathers 2 their people. Which 
| pro bably-was the original (and, while miſtaken, continues 
be the chief ſupport) of that ſlaviſh error: Antiquity 
repreſenting its earlieſt monarchs under the idea of a com- 
mon father, malye dd. Afterwards indeed they became 
a kind of foſter-fathers, w, azar, as Homer calls one 
of them: Till at length they began to devour, that flock 
they had been'fo long accuſtome to ſhear ; and, As Plu- 
| tarch ſays of Cecrops, i i Vu 5 Pagina, are 2. razor 
17 1 Nh TYPANNON. 
VIX. 215, 'Till then, by Nature £4, 2 The Poet 
now returns (at F 215 to 24.) to what he had left un- 
finiſh'd in his deſcription of natural Society. This, which 
appears irregular, is indeed a fine inſtance of his thorough 
knowled 7 Method. I will explain it:: 
This third epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with reſped 
N 10 Wee 3 yo ond. with reſpec apa. ces ad 


Afi Nor, 1 65150003" le 
arms: 2 Lebte 1 ix r inmeixuy xal nene elf 
v S u rd dd The git, I xa ce Tore Ms. 


a 


would be then moſt im 


E. in E SS ANY 0 N M AN: * | 
On Him, their ſecond N they n 


Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 


He from the wond ring furrom call'dthe-foods.;. 
Tavghs emden. ane the a 2260 


nnn rer. Masse eg 


the fourth, with reſpect to HayyrN £88, But in none of 
theſe relations does the Poet ever loſe ſight of him under 
that in which he ſtands to Go :. It will follow, therefore, . 
that ſpeaking of him with 9 15 to Society, * account. 
pa ect, were he not at the ſame 
time conſidered with reſpect to his Religian; for between 
theſe two, there is a cloſe, and, while n N in 
order, a moſt intereſting connection: 15 e een 


% True Falrn, true PoLicy e amb » we wn v0? 39) T 
« That was hut love of God, and this of Mun. 


Now Religion ſuffering no change or depravation, i” 
Man firſt entered into civil Society, but continuing the 
ſame as in the ſtate of Nature; the Author, to avoid repe- 
tition, and to bring the account of true and falſe Religion 
2 to one another, in order to contraſt. them by the 
of that — 2 givin Phone of. 
his Reb till he ha en 0 of that Socie 
han Hor is that he here reſumes Ep 0 ar; 
of Nature, that is; fo much of it as he had left untouched, Won 
which was only the Religion of it. This confiſting in the 
knowledge 'of.'one God, che Creator of all things, he 
ſhews how Men came by that knowledge: . That it was 
either found out by RR ASO, Which giving to every ef- 
fect, a cauſe, inſtructed them to go tom cauſe to cauſe, 
= they came to 1 on we wank, wrgor, would ne- 
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Vi 219. 1 £8 8 yes Fara 621 i. 7 
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106. ESSAY ON MA N. Ee. . 
Draw forth the monſters of th abyſs profound, | 
Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground. 


Till drooping, ſick ning, dying they n Adel 
Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man: 
Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor d 225 
nenen eee . 


15 ComMMEnTARY. 


cellarily be judged ſelf· exiſtent: or elſe that i it was taught 
- by Taav1rI0N, which preſerved the memory of the Crea- 
tion. He then tells us wwhat theſe men, undebauched by 
falſe ſcience, underſtood by God's nature and attributes : 
Firft, of God's Nature, that they eaſily diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the Worker and the Work ; ſaw the ſubſtance of the 
Creator to be diſtin& and different from that of the crea- 
| ture, and ſo were in no danger of falling into the horrid 

opinion of the Greek . philoſophers, their follower, © 
Spinoza. And ſimple Reaſon teaching them that the 
Creator was but Oy: they eaſily ſaw all was right, 


n Norzs. 1 1 

Ver. 22 . Then Jooking up, Ce. ] The Poet 8 
their more ſerious attention to Religion to have ariſen, not 
from their gratitude amidſt abundance, but from their 
helpleſlne(s in diſtreſs; by ſhewing, that in proſperity, 
they reſted in ſecond cauſes, the immediate authors of their 
bleſſings, avhor they revered as God ; but e in enen 
they reaſoned up to the Firft : 


997 Then leoking-ap Gum: fine-00 fre; &e. | 
This, I am afraid, is but wo true a reproſentation of bu- 


man nature. | 
Ver. 225, to ver. 240. IM. Du Reſnel, not apprehend- 
ing that the Poet was here returned to finiſh his deſcri 
tion of the State of Nature, has fallen into one of the 
groſſeſt miſtakes that ever was committed. He has mil- 
taken this account of #we Religion for an account of the 
2 4 7 


Ee. III. ESSAY ON MAN. ito; 
Or plain tradition that this All begun. 


Convey'd unbroken faith from ſire to ſon n ¾ 


The worker from the work diſtin was known, 
And ſimple Reaſon never ſought but one: 230 
Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy ligt, 
Man, like his Maker, ſaw: that all was right; 
4 ; , CountnTany. * | "I * 
and ſo were in as little danger of falling into the Mani- 
chean error; which, when oblique Vit had broken the 
fleddy light of Reaſon, imagined all was not right, having 
before 1magined that all was not the work of One. Secondly, 
he ſhews, what they underſtood of God's Attributes; that 
they eaſily acknowledged a Father where they found a 
Deity; and could not conceive” a ſovereign Being to be 
any other than a ſovereign Gt. 
EE: f : . f Nor ES. 15 R 
origin of 1dolatry ; and thus he fatally embelliſhes his own 
blunder, CC 
© Jaloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 
„ Leur zele induſtrieux inventa la peinture. '-/ - . 
«« Leurs neveux, attentifs a ces hommes fameux, 
"66 Qui par le droit du ſang avoient regne ſur eux, __ 
*« 'Irouvent-ils dans leur ſuite un grand, um premier pere, 
„ Leur aveugle reſpect 1'adore 11 Nee. 
Here you have one of the fineſt pieces of reaſoning turned 
at once into a heap of nonſenſe. The unlucky term of 
Great firft Father, was miſtaken by our Tranſlator to ſignify . 
a Great Grand Father. But he ſhould have confidered, 
that Mr. 9 repreſents God under the idea of a 
Faruzx: He ſhould have obſerved that the Poet is here 
deſcribing thaſe men who © © 
% To Virtue in the paths of pleaſure trod, WE; 
170 And own'd a Father, where they own'd a God, 
VIE. 231. Ere Mit oblique, Sc.] A beautiful alluſion 
to the effects of the priſmatic glaſs on the rays of light. 


| 


10 E SSA V ON M AN. Er. II. 


To Virtue, in the paths of Pleaſufe trod, N 
And own'd'a Father when he own'd a Ged. 
Love all the faith, and all th” allegiance n 235 
For Nature knew no right divine in Men, 
No ill could fear in God; and badete 
A ſov'reign being but a ſowv'reign good. 
True faith; true policy, united ran, 
er was but love of God, and this of Man. 240 
Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav d, and realms. ns 
Thy enormous faith of many made for one; 
That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 
T' invert the world, and counter-work i its » Cauſe? 


* 


Conni an 


Ves. FI, Who firft taught fouls enſlav'd, e Order 
jeadeth the Poet to peak * from y 240 to 246. ) of the 
corruption of cv1i/ Gere into Tyranny, and its Cauſes; 
and here, with all the dexterity of F addrof as well as force 
of truth, he obſerves it aroſe from the violation of that 
t Principle, which he ſo much infifts upon throughout 
is Eſſay, that each was made for the uſe of all. We may 
be ſure, chat, in chis corruption, where right or natural 
Juſtice was caſt aſide, and violence, the Atheiſt's Juſtice 
| e its ſend, Religion would follow the fate of civi 


_ Norzs. | 
2. Tp enormous faith, e.] In this Ariſtotle 
placeth ihe re between a King and a Tyrant, that 
- the firſt ſuppoſeth himſelf made for the People ; the other, 
that the People are made for him: BuAdles N & BAZIAETE | 
cha. Gunat, & S rog o u x8X]njuiyo; Ta: Boias pnbev Af 
, d & Mos 45 veel a, undi, à 08 TTYPANNIZ ego; 
s dr rod 1 [a] Tis (Nas wPiulas iE. Pol. 
et ee 10. R 


14 3 . „ 
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Er. II. E 8.8 AY. ON * A N. 29g 
For ce fir ſt made Conqueſt, eee 
Till. wennn taught a eee, 3082 246 

Unlich ese Fry einne nr it oft Him" e 


Fran We know; from ancient hiſtory, it did ſo. AS: 
cordingly Mr. Po oP, (from y 245 to 269.) together with 
corrupt Politics, deſcribes corrupt Religion and its Cauſes: 
he firſt informs us, agteeable to his exact knowledge of 
Antiquity, that it was the Politician, and not the Prieſt (as 
the illiterate tribe of Freethjnkers would make us believe) 
who firſt corrupted Religion. Secondly, That the Super- 
ſtition, he enen; was not invented by him, as an en-: 
gine to pla 1 upon others (as the dreaming Atheiſt feigns, 


Ts would thus account for the Ak Ar on 
was a trap he firſt fell into himſelf.” 1 
Superſtition taught the tyrant . ) he 
„ Mil 10, 000012 Mom fd mow eie Sg 


VER. Fd 53 made „ c.] All this is 
INN fact, ref ad mags WY know- 
ledp e of human nature. For that Inpoteney of mind (as 
oo Latin writers call it) which, gives birth to the enor- 
mous crimes. neceſſary to ſupport a Tyranny, natural 
ſubjects its owner to all the vain, as well as real, 'torrors 
of Conſcience: Hence the, whole machinery of Super- 
ſtition. | 

It is true, the Poet obſcives, that aftetwards, when the 
'Tyrant's fright was over, he had conning enough, from 
the experience of the effect of Superſtition upon himſelſ, 
to turn it, by the aſſiſtance of the Prieſt (Who for his ro- 
ward went ſharer with him in the Tyranny) againſt the 
jaſlly dreaded reſentment of his Subjects. For a 5 
natürally and reaſonably ſuppoſes's al his Slaves to d Dots 


Enemies. 
Having given e Lene ves | 


ſcribes its obj Ko:b$- ane 
Gods 2 cht n : hte _— 1 
Thea ancient nde are here very on dre 
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110 K 8 * ON MA N. Ee Tt, 
Then mar d the Tyranny, then lent it ad. 
And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 


She midſt the light'ning's blaze, and thunder's ſound, 


When rock' d the Den and when Efoan'd the 


ground, 250 


She taught the weak to 84 che 5 to pray, 


To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth and burſting ſkies, 


| Saw Gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe :- 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; 255 


Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 


Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 


Whoſe attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt ; 

Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, . 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 260 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; > 


And hell was alone on ſpite, and dean 9 on pride. 


ay .,,% Ar 464.4 


-'Norts.” 


This fact evinces the truth-of that SOREN Which che 


Poet gives to Superſtition; for if theſe phantaſms were 
firſt raiſed in the imagination of Tyrants, they muſt needs 


have the qualities here aſſigned to them. For Force be- 
ing the Tyrant's Virtue, and Luxury his Happineſs, the 
attributes of his God, would of courſe be Revenge and 
Luſt; in a word, the anti-type of himſelf. But there was 
another, and more ſubſtantial cauſe, of the Reſemblance 


between a Tyrant and a Pagan-god; and that was the 
making Gods of Conquerors, as the oct ſays; ard ſo.« cano- 


nizing a tyrant's vices with his perſon 
Ver. 262.-—and heav'n on pride,) This might be very 


well ſaid of thoſe times, when no one was content to go 
to heaven without being received there on che footing of 
a God. | | 


Ep. Ut. ESSAY. on MAN. mir 
Then ſacred ſeem'd th' etherial vault no mote; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with yore: . 
Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food; 265 
Next his grim ide} ſmear d with human blood 
With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world ew, | 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe. | 

So drives Self- love, thro”: juſt ere ug [ 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, luere, luſt :| wh 
The ſame Self. love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
Of what min, him, Mee . Laws, 


\Counnnriar. 


Ver, 269. '$o tives Self-love, Ec.) The URLS 
Author draws from all this (from #268 to 283;) is, that 
Sell. love drives through right and wron ng; it cauſeth. the 

Tyrant to violate the rights of mankind ; and it cauſeth 
the People to vindicate that violation.” 'For Self-love be- 
ing common to the whole ſpecies, and ſetting each indivi- 
dual in.purſuit of the ſame objects, it became neceſſary for 
each, if he would ſecure his own, to provide for the (af 
of another's.” And thus Equity and Benevolence 
from that ſame. Self. love which * ak wy to mak 975 
rice and Injuſtice: © Wan 


„ His Safety mult his Liberty pF SI | OT Jo 1015 
, All join to guard what each deſires to gain. 


The Poet hath not any where hewn greater 1 1 | 


the diſpoſition of his n than with regard to the infer-. 


ence before us; which not only giveth a. proper and 
timely ſupport to what had been Lab in the ſecond 
epiſtle concerning the nature and effects of 'Selflove'; but 
is a neceſſary introduction to what follows, concerning 
the — of Religion * ene ; a8 WE an foe | 

prelen N 5 
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218 ESSAY ON M A N. 56.1, 
For, what one likes if others like: as well, 

What ſerves one will, when many wills rebel? 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or wales 1 $1 a7 
A weaker may ſurpriſe,” a ſtronger take? 

His ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain : 55 | 
All join to guard what each deſires to gain. * ©: hs 
Fored into virtue thus by Self-Jeſence, © 
En Kings learn'd. juſtice and benevolenee: 290 
Self- loue forſdok the path it firſt purſu'd, may Gt 
And found che private in the public good. 
Tas then, the ſtudious Head or gen'rous mind, 
Follow'r of. God or. friend of human- kind, 

Poet o or: Patriot, roſe but to reſtore 272 1 a 
The Faith and Moral, Nature e een on 

| Re-lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new; n 

| IF net God's image; yet his ſhadow drew - 


W. e COMMENTARY, ; 
Cap 283 *Tawas' then, the Hudious head, & ] The 885 
Bath now delefibed che riſe, perfection, and Aa of civil 
Policy and Religion, in the more early times. But the de- 
ſign had been imperfect, had he here dropt his diſcourſe : 
There was, in after ages, a recovery of theſe from their 
ſeveral corruptions. Accordingly, he hath choſen that 
dane æra for the concluſion of his Song. But as -_ 
1 Governments and Religions dctced one anot 
without 1071 Wh he nol abet fa facts, An ee a. - 


Nor zs. 
< Vas. 283. 1 3 then, Cc.] The Poet becddech ſhore 
to mean the polite and flouriſhing age of Greece; and 
thoſe — ety to Mankind, which he had principally 
in view, were SOCRATES and XAztororTLEy ; who, of all 


the pagan world, OE: beſt of God, and wrote beſt of 
Sovernment. 


Er. III. ESSAY- oN MAN. Nas 


Taught Pow'rs due uſe to People. and to Kings, 


Taught nor to lack, nor ſtrain, i its tender ſtrings, 290 1 


The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 7 
That touching one muſt ſtrike the other Woe 
„Till jarring intrefts, of themſelves create 

Th' according muſic of a well-mix'd "HOY : 


Such is the World's great harmony, that ring 295 al 


| F rom Nr Union, full Conſent of e 


. . 


courſe rom ; 282 to 295.) to ſpeak of a more laſting re- 
form of mankind, in the Invention of thoſe philoſophic 
Principles, by whoſe obſervance a Policy and Religion may 


be for ever kept from ſinking into Tyranny and Superſtition: 


„% 'Twas then the ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 
« Follow'r of God or friend of human kind, 

«© Poet or Patriot roſe but to reſtore 5 

„ The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; ke 


—— 


The eaſy and juſt tranſition into this ſubject from the =_ | 


going, is admirable. In the foregoing he had deſcribed 
the effects of Self-love; and now, with great art, and 


"ugh probability, he maketh Mens ob/erwations on theſe 
s the occaſion of thoſe diſcoveries which they have 


made of 'the true v bebe of Policy and Religion, deſ- 
cribed in the preſent paragraph; and _ he wn ans 
hinteth at in that fine tranſition, - 


“ "Twas then, the ſtudious head, r. 


x 


Ves. 29 Such i is the Warld's at harmony, FORE = 
W true pipes of of . and trek: | 


SLE 


12604 e zar 
Vis. 205. Sach i the World's great ka, r 2414 Ai 


harmony very different from the pre-effabli/Bed harmony of 
efabiherh 2 a Fatality de- 


the celebrated Leibnitz, whi ch 
Vor. III. ieee 
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| 114 8 ESSAY O N MA N. Er. Il. 
Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade; _ 


S Ae. 


inoſtrate be as account by the ſimilar harmony of the Uni- 


verſe : 


Such is the World's great harmony, that ſprin 
From Order, San great harmony, that yr 4 


Thus, as in the beginning of this epiſtle he ſupported the | 
apr principle of mutual Love or Aſſociation in general, 
conſiderations drawn from the properties of Matter, 
oo the mutual dependence between vegetable and anima! 
life : ſo, in the conclufion, he hath inforced the particular 
principles of Civil and Religious Society, from that uni- 
verſal Harmony which ſprings, in part, from thoſe proper- 

ties and dependencies. . 


Nor zs. 


firuQtive of all Religion and Morality. Yet hack the Poet 
been aceuſed of eſpouſing that impious whimſy. The pre- 
eſtabliſbed harmony was built upon, and is an outrageous 
extenſion of a conception. of Plato; who, combating the 
atheiſtical objections about the origin Evil, employs this 
argument in . That amongſt 
an infinite number of poſſible worlds in God's idea, 
this, which he hath created and brought into being, and 
which conſiſts of a mixture of Evil, is the beſt, But if 
_ * the beſt, then Evil is partial, comparatively ſmall, and 
E tendeth to the greater perfection of the whole,” This 
| Erb is eſpouſed and ſupported by Mr. Pope with all 
rs of reaſon and poetry. But neither was Plato 
a Fall, nor is there any fataliſm in the argutyent. As 
to the truth of the notion, that is another queſtion ; and 
ho far it cleareth up the very difficult controverſy about 
che origin of Evil, is ſtill another. That it is a full ſo- 
lution of the difficulty, I carinot think, for reaſons too long 
to 7 iven in this place. Perhaps we ſhall never have 2 
3 215 * be no great 1 
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divines both of cient à | wt 
This doctrine, we own then, was taken up by Eeibnitzz 
but it was t6 ingraft pan it a moſt pernicious fataliſm. 
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Flt ESSAY ON MAN ng 


| 5 | 45 PN) 
More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt. 
And, in proportion as it bleſſes, 'bleſt 3 - . 300 


we have not, as we are demonſtrably certain of the mot᷑ 


attributes of the Deity, However, Mr. Pope may be juſti- 


fied in receiving and inforcing this Platonic notion, as it 
hath been __ by the moſt celebrated and orthodox 
the ancient and modern church 


5 


Plato faid, God ches the beſt: Leibnitz ſaid, he conld not 
but chuſe the beſt, as he could not act without, what this 


philoſopher called a ficient reaſen. Plato ſuppoſed free- 
dom in God to chuſe one of two things equally good: 
= 


Leibnitz held the ſuppoſitivn'to'be abſurd ; however, ad- 


mitting the cafe, he ſtill held that God could nor chaſe one 


of two things equally good. Thus it appears, the firſt 
went on the ſyſtem of Fredom ; and that the latter, not 


withſtanding the moſt artfal Uiſpuiles in his Throdiete, was © 


a thorough Fataliſt: For we cannot well ſuppoſe he 


would give that freedom to Man which he had taken 


away from God. The trath of the matter ſeems to be 


this: he Taw, on the one hand; the monſtrous abſurdity - 


of 'uppoling, with Spinoza, that blind Fate was che au- 
thor of a coherent Univerſe; but yet; on the other, could 


not conceive with Plato, how God ſhould foreſee and con- 


duct, aceording to an archetypal idea, a World, of all 


poſlible Worlds the beſt, inhabited by free Agent. This 


difficulty therefore, which made the Socinians take Pre- 


ſcience from God, diſpoſed Leibnitz to rake Free- wilt 
from Man: And thus he faſlioned his fantaſtical hypo- 
theſis ; he ſuppoſed that when God made the body, he im- 


preſſed on his new Machine a certain ſeries or ſuite of n. 
tions ; and that hen he made the fello ſoul, he impreſſed 
a cotreſpondent ſeries of dens; whoſe operations, throughout 


the whole duration of the union, ſo exactly concorded, that 
whenever an idea Was excited; a correſpondeut morion was 
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116 . ESSAY. ON. MAN. Fe. III. 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 

For Forms of Government let fools conteſt; 

| What ger is beſt adminiſter'd is be: 

BRIE COMMENTARY. 

Ve. 303. For Forms of Government let Fools conteſt ;] But 
now the Poet, having ſo much commended the invention 
and inventors of the philoſophic principles of Religion 


and Government, left an evil uſe ſhould be made of this, 
by Men's reſting in theory and ſpeculation, as they have 


N LY 4 


NorTEes. 


ever ready to ſatisfy the volition. 'Thus, for inſtance, 
when the mind had the <u7/! to raiſe the arm to the head, 
the body was ſo pre-contrived, as to raiſe, at that very 
moment, the part required. This he called the Pz:- 
ESTABLISHED | HARMONY z/ and with this, he promiſed 
to do wonders. | Vet after all (ſays an excellent philo- 

«© ſopher and beſt interpreter of Newton) he owned to his 
« friends, that this extraordinary notion was only a lu- 
« ſus ingenii (un jeꝶ d'efprit) to try his parts, and laugh 
at the credulity of Philoſophers; who are as fond of 
<< /a new paradox, as Enthuſiaſts of a new light. If at 
% other times he was ſo pleaſed. with his own. notions, 
in the T heodicee, às to defend them ſeriouſly againſt 
the learned Dr. Clarke; that ſhews only that he angled 
« for two different ſorts. of reputation, from the ſame 
performance; and unluckily he loſt both. The ſub- 
ect was too ſerious to paſs for a romance; and the 


7 principles too abſurd, to be admitted for truth. Mr. | 


- f 2 eee eee into the nature of the human 
© SR. „ P. 10222 Etna. 

VIꝝX. 303. For Forms of Government, c.] Theſe fine 
lines have —— ſtrangely miſunderſtood: the author, 


-againſt his own expreis words, againſt the plain ſenſe of 


his ſyſtem, has been conceived to mean, That all Govern- 


— 
. 


— 


— 3 4 


For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight; 305 
His can't be wrong whole life is in the rig: 
been always too apt to do in matters where practice makes 
their happineſs, he cautions his reader (from 302 to 311. 
againſt this error, The ſeaſonableneſs of this reproof will 
appear evident enough to thoſe who know, that mad diſ- 
putes about Liberty and Prerogative had once well. nigh 
overturned our Conſtitution; while others about Myſtery 

and Church Authority had almoſt deſtroyed the very ſpirit - 

of our Religion, FEC 


* 
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———— 
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- e Narr do 
ments and all Religions were, as to their forms and ob- 
jects, indifferent. Hut as this wrong judgment proceeded 
ſrom ignorance of the reaſon of the reproof, as explained 
—— that explanation is alone ſufficient to rectify the 
mIitRke. i154 541% 5: 4 „N 1 — 428517 

However, not to leave him under the leaſt ſuſpicion in 
a matter of ſo much importance, I ſhall juſtify the ſenſe 
here given to this paſſage, more at large £ 

I. And firſt as to Society, Let us conſider the words 
themſelves ; and then compare this miſtaken ſenſe with 
the hö — ff . 29 Lg 9 oh 

The Poet, we may obſerve, is here ſpeaking, not of ci- 

vil Society at large, but of a juſt legitimate Policy: 

% Th' according muſic of a ell. mid State. - 
Now mix'd States are of various kinds; in ſome of which 
the Democratic, in others the Ariſtocratic, and in others 
the Monarchie form prevails. Now as each of theſe 
mix d Forms is equally legitimate, as being founded on 
the principles of natural liberty, that man is guilty of the 
higheſt folly, who chuſeth rather to employ himſelf in a 
ſpeculative conteſt for the ſuperior excellence of one f 
theſe Forms to the reſt, than in promoting the good admi- 
niſtration of that ſettled Form to which he is ſubject. And 
yet all our watm' diſputes . have been 


81 177 


118 ESSAY. ON MAN. Er. lil. 


In Faith and Hope the world will es en 
ER a concern is is Charty: 


Ld 


ſr 


Ky | Ne OTES. . 
of this kind. i 2 if by Forms ene muſt 
needs be meant 
the ſubject under Pate: then by Modes of Faith, which 
is the correſpondent idea, muſt needs be meant the modes 
or explanations of the True Faith, becauſe the author i is 

here wo on the ſubje&t of true Religion : . 


Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new. 


Beſides, the very expreſſion (than which nothing can be 

more 3 confineth us to underſtand, by Modes of Faith, 

uman explanations of Chriſtian Myſteries, in con- 

— which, aal and ignorance have fo. perpetually 

violated Charity. 

; Secondly, If we conſider the context ; to ſuppoſe kim to 

mean, _ — W ee ere are indifferent, is mak - 

him directly con precedin aragraph; where 

| — the Patriot for — hs true from the 
falſe modes of Government. He, ſays the Poet, 


© Taught Pow rs due uſe to People and to Kings, 

* Taught not to /ach, nor. rain its tender ſtrings ; 
„The leſs and greater ſet ſo juſtly rue, 
«© That rr one muſt bike the other too ; 
Till jarring int'reſts of themfelves create 
* 9 muſic of a evel/-mix'd State. 


Here he recommendeth the true Form of Government, 
which is the mi d. In another place he as ſtrongly con- 
demneth the falſe, or the abſolute jure divine Form: 


For Nature knew no right diwine in Men. 


But the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the TY own 
apology, as I find it written in the year 17 40, in his own 


hand, in the margin of a book, where he found theſe two 
celebrated lines very much milapplied : % The author of 
ar; 2 


from meaning that vg ce lun of 


itimate Government, becauſe that is 


ww wit, Yd a+ a the 
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br. Il. ESSAY ON MAN. 1 
All muſt be falſe that thwart this One great End; 


And all of God, that bleſs Mankind or mend. 310 N 


Nor Es. 


4 Govertimind Þ in itſelf, better than another (as; hae” 
« mixed or limited Monarchy, for example, is not pre- 
« ferable to abſolute) but > += no form of Government, 
« however excellent or preferable, in itſelf, can be ſuf- 

« ficient to make a People happy, unleſs it be admini- 
_ « ſtered with integrity. On the contrary, the beſt ſort 
« of Government, when the form of it is preſerved, and 
«© the adeniniſiration Corrupt, is moſt dangerous. 

II. Again, to ſuppoſe the Poet to mean, that a// Reli- 
giant are indifferent, is an equally as well as un- 
charitable ſuſpicion. Mr. Pope, "hong his ſubject, in 
this E/ay an , confineth him to Natural religion z yet 
he giveth frequent intimations of a more ſublime Diſpen- 
fation, and even of the neceſſity of it; particularly in his 
ſecond epiſtle (J 149, &c.) where he confeſſeth the weak- 
neſs and inſuffcieney of human Reaſon, : 

And likewiſe in his fourth opts, where, ſpeaking of of | 
the good Man, the favourite of Heaven, he ſayeth, 

* For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And o ill, and er 

% Till, lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the Mind. 

But Natural Religion never lengthened Hope on to Faith; 


nor did any Religion n, but the Chriſtian ever conceive that 
Faith could fill the mind with happineſs. 


Laſtly, In this very epiſtle, and in —_— lace, 
ſpeaking of the great Refiorers of the religion of 4 
he intimates that they could only draw God's ſpade, not 
his image: 15 

« Re-lam'd her ancient lis t, not kindled new, 

If not God's image, yet is ſhadow drew ; 


aha that truth, which telleth us, this diſcovery 
reſerved or the ghriow Goel of hr e e te 
of Gad, 2 Cor. ir. 4. 0 | 
4 


” 


485 - 
* - 
. 1 


— 


* 


%% ES SAY ON MAN. EN. 

Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives; 
; The ſtrength he gains is from th” embrace he gives, 

al aan CoMmEnTaARyY, ene 
VX. 31. Man, lite the gen rut vine, c.] Having 

thus largely conſidered Man in his ſocial capacity, the 
Poet, in order to fix a momentous truth in the mind of his 
reader, concludes the epiſtle in recapitulating the wo 
Principles which concur to the ſupport of this part of his 
character, namely, SEIT-LOVE and Soc1aL; and in 
ſhewing that they are only two different motions of the 
| appetite to Good; by which the Author of Nature hath 
enabled Man to find his own happineſs in the happineſs 
Ve, 30 5. For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight ;] 
Theſe latter Ages have ſeen ſo many ſcandalous conten- 
tions for modes of Faith, to the violation of Chriſtian Cha- 


rity, and diſhonour'of ſacred Scripture, that it is not at ( 
all ſtrange they ſhould become the object of ſo benevo- i 
lent and wiſe an Author's reſentment. © c 
But that which he here ſeemed to have more particu- Y 
larly in his eye was the long and miſchievous ſquabble | 
between W—d and Jackson, on a point confeſſedly above te 
Reaſon, and amongſt thoſe adorable myſteries, which it is 0 
the honour of our Religion to find unfathomable. In this, 11 
by the . anſwers and replies, redoubled upon one 9 
another without mercy, they made ſo profound a progreſs, ; 
that the One proved, nothing hindered, in Nature, but K 
that the Son might bare been the Father, and the Other, that th 
nothing hindered, in Grace, but that % Son may be à mere al 
Creature. But if, inſtead of throwing ſo many Greek Fa- p 
thers at one another's heads, they had but chanced to. re- th 
flect on the ſenſe of one Greek word, ANEIPLA, that it B: 
fignifies both IN PIX IT and 16NORANCE, this ſingle equi- e 
Vvocation might have ſaved them ten thouſand, which they A 
expended in 2 25 the controverſy. However thoſe = 
Mifis that magnified the Scene, enlarged the Character of the al 
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On their own Axis as the Vlandts unn 
"IE male at once their circle end che Sug 5 


* &# „ 
„ TE 


of 4 Whole. This he illuſtrates with a e as ſa- G 
blime as that general harmony which he deſcribes: 


* On their own Axis as the Planets run, | 
« Yet make at once their circle round the Sun: 
„ 80 two conſiſtent motions act the Soul 

And one regards Itſelf, and one tlie Whole 

% Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame, - 

And bade Self-love and Social be the fame. 


For he hath the art of converting poetical ornament into | 
philoſophic reaſoning; and of improving a ſimile into an 
analogical e of which more in our next. _ _ 


& 


1 
2 


— 
{ - 


| Nox s:: 


contilluiity* 10 no body expecting common al on 2 pe. 
ues where we have no ideas, the defects of ot 
diſappeared; and its advantages (for, advantages it has) 
were all provided for. 
The worſt is, ſuch kind of Writers ſeldom know when 
to have done, For writing themſelves up into the ſame 
deluſion with their Readers, they are apt to venture out 
into the more open paths of Literature, where their re- 
putation, made out of that ſtuff, which Lucian calls 
Tro r. See, preſently falls from them, and their na- 
kedneſs appears. And thus it fared. with -our two Wor- 
thies, The World which muſt have always ſomething | to 
amuſe it, was now, and it was time, grown weary of its 
play-thing; and catched at a new object that promiſed 
them more agreeable entertainment. Tindal, a kind of 
Baſtard-Socrates, had brought our ſpeculations from Hea- 
ven to Earth: and, under the pretence of advancing the 
Antiquity of Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its Ori- 
ginal. This was a controverſy that required another ma- 
nagement. Clear _ ſevere e a 2 . 
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12 E SSAY ON MAN. Er, 1 
So two conſiſtent motions act the Soul 315 


And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 
Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade Self. love and Social be the ſame. 
ledge of ane and ſacred Antiquity, and an intimate 
3 human * qualities pro- 


per for ſuch as engaged in this Subject. A very unpro- 
miſing adventure for theſe metaphyſical nurſlings, bred 


— 


up in the ſhade of chimeras. Vet they would needs ven- 


ture out. What they got by it was only to be once well 
laughed at, and then forgotten. But one odd circum- 
ſtance deſerves to be remembered; tho' they wrote not, 
we may be ſure, in concert, yet each attacked his Ad- 
verſary at the ſame time; faſtened upon him in the ſame 
place; and mumbled him with juſt the ſame toothleſs 
rage. But the ill ſucceſs of this. eſcape ſoon brought 
them to themſelves. The One made a fruitleſs effort to 
revive the old game, in a diſcourſe on The importance of 


- the doftrine of the Trinity; and. the Other has been ever 


fince, rambling in Srack, and Tims. _ N 
Imis ſhort hiſtory, as infignificant as the ſubjects of it 
are, may not be altogether unuſeful to poſterity. Divines 
may learn by theſe examples to avoid the miſchiefs done 


to Religion and Literature thro' the affectation of being 


# 4 


be underſtood. 


VX. 318. And bade Self-loue and Social be the ſame.] 


True Self-lowe is an appetite for that proper good, for 
the enjoyment of which, we were made as we are. Now 
that good is commenſurate with all-other good, and a 
| part and portion of Univerſal Good: it is therefore the 
ane with Social, which hath the ſame properties. 
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of the Nature and State of Man With reſhea 


1% Happineſs. 


- 


I. FALS E Notions of Hoppineſt, Philoſophical and | 


Popular, anſwered from J 19 to 77. II. It is the 


End of all Men, and attainable by all, 1 30. God 
intends Happineſs to be equal; and to be ſo, it muſt 


be ſocial,” fince all particular Happineſs depends on 
general, and ſince he governs by general, not particu- 
lar Laws, 37. As it is neceſſary for Order, and the 


peace and welfare of Society, that external goods 
ſhould be unequal, Happineſs is not made to conſiſt in 


theſe, Y 51. But, notwithſtanding that inequality, 
the balance of Happineſs among Mankind is kept even 


by Providence, by the two Paſſions of Hope and | 
Fear, # 70. III. I bat the Happineſs of Indivi- | 
duals ts, as far as is conſiſtent with the conſtitution of $3 


this world; and that the good Man has here the 
advantage, J 77. The error of imputing to Virtue 
what are only the calamities of Nature, or of For- 


tune, y 94. IV. The folly of expefting that Gad 
ſhould alter his general Laws in favour of particu- 


lars, V 121. V. That we are not judges who are 
good; but that, wheever they are, they muſt be hap» 


pref, y 133, &c. VI. That external goods, are 


not the proper rewards, but often inconſiſtent with, or 
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deſtruttive of Virtue, 3 165, That even theſe can 


„ AK 15 
nale no Man happy without Virtus: Inſtancad in 
Riches, y 183. Hondurs, » 191. Nobility, 203. 
_ Greatneſs, 5 215. Fame, 235. Superior Ta- 


* 


VME NT. 


lents, y 257, &c. With piftures of human Infeli- 


city in Men poſſeſſed of them all, J 267, &c. 


VII. That Virtue only  conflitutes a Happineſs, 


- whoſe object is univerſal, and -whoſe proſpect eter- 
nal, # 307, &c. That the perfection , + Virtue 


and Happineſs conſiſts in à conformity to the Ok- 


DER of PROVIDENCE here, and à Reſignation te 
it bere and hereaſter, 326, c. 
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VrS GI Dl Hippie err. J. in the MS; thus, 55 
| O ape! to Which y we all aſpi pire, py 2 5 
„ ing d With ſtrong hope, . and borne by. fall! 
hat eaſe, . for which in want, in wealth , Fi 
| e for which-we labour and we die. 
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I 83 e having ee Man 4 
wich regard. to the MAN that is, in all his relations, 
whether as an Individual, or a Member of Society) this 

= 10 fomes. to conßder him eee the s. that 

is, Happineſs. W 4 5 "4 

; "Ie opens 1 an Tayocati tion to n in the | 
manner of the ancient Poets; Who, when. deflitute. of 2 
patron God, applied to the Maſe; and, if ſhe was nr | 
paged, took up with any fimple Virtue next at hand, to 
inſpire and — ja their Pndeitakings. This was 

ancient Invocation, which: few wodets Poets have had 
the art to imitate with any degree either of ſpi irit or de- 
corum: but our author hath contrived to make hi ſub- 
ſervient to e and reaſoning of his philoſophie 
Thang. . * e to Wen 144976 
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126 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. IV. 


*. 


Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 5 


|  O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool, and wiſe. 


Plant of celeſtial ſeed | if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 1 


"37+ - 2 COMMENTARY. | 1 
It is to be obſerved that the pagan Deities had each 
their ſeveral names and places of abode ; with ſome of which 
they were ſuppoſed to be more delighted than others; and 
conſequently to be then moſt propitious when invoked by 
the favourite name and place : Hence we find, the hymns 
of Homer, Orpheus, and Callimachus to be chiefly em- 


loyed in reckoning up the ſeveral titles and habitations 


y which the patron God was diſtinguiſhed. Our Poet 
hath made theſe two circumſtances ſerve to introduce his 
ſubject. His purpoſe is to write of Happineſs; method 
therefore requires that he firſt define what men mean by 
happineſs; and this he does in the ornament of a poetic 
Invocation ; in which the ſeveral names, that Happine/i 
goes by, are enumerated; - 

Oh Happineſs! our being's end and aim, _ 

_ © Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy Name. 
- Aﬀeer the Dzy181TTON, that which follows, is the Pko- 
POSITION, Which is that Human Happinef cone not in ex- 
ternal Advantages, but in Virtue. For the ſubjeck of this 
_ epiſtle is the detecting the /a/ notions of Happineſs, and 
ſettling and explaining the true; and this, Poet lays 
down in the next fixteen lines. Now the enumeration of 
the ſeveral Atuatiom where Happineſs is ſuppoſed. to re- 


Ts TL & Pi one 


1 


ce Happineſs in any thing excluſive of Virtue; f 
— by thoſe who admit any thing elſe to have a Pres 
with Virtue in procuring Happineſs ; theſe being the two 
E bee in pie 6 Wh 
> ate. ; 7 9 = #3 G 
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Vun. 6. Ob, ſein double, ] O'ertook 1 by wo who 


Er. IV. E SSAY ON MAN. 127 | 
Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, be. 
Or deep with di monds in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian lawrels yield, 
Or reap'd i in iron harveſts of the field? _ 


Where grows where grows it not? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil: 


Fir d to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere, 15 
'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: 
Tis never to be bought, but always fre, 
And fled from monarchs, ST. Jon x] dwells with thee. 
Aſk of the Learn'd the way? The Leatn'd are blind; 
This bids t to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind; | 


einn 


. 
Plant of celeſtial feed ! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 

« Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 
Or deep with Di'monds in the flaming mine? 

« Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, - 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? TP 


The ſix remaining lines deliver the rue notion of . 
neſs to be in Virtue. Which is ſummed up in _— two: 


« Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere; 
« «Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where. 


The Poet having thus defined his terms, and laid down 
his propoſition, proceeds to the ſuppart of his Theſis; 
— e arguments of which make up the body of the 
p | 
Vu. 19. Ahh of the Learn'd, &c.] He begins {from y 18 
to 29.) with detecting the falſe notions of ineſs. 
Th e are of two kinds, the Philo 1 88 and Popular 


128 ESSAY. ON MAN. Er. Iv. 
Some place the bliſs i in action, ſome in eaſe, 0 
Tboſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment dale 


* COMMENTARY. 


The popular he had recapitulated in the invocation, — 
appineſs was called upon, at her ſeveral RPE poſed places 
of abode : the philoſophical only remained. to be delivered: 


« Aſk of the Learn'd the way? the Learn'd are blind; 
- -. This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun Mankind: 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 
„ 'Thoſe call it Pleaſure,” and Contentment theſe. 
They differed as well in the means, as in the nature of 
the end. Some placed happineſs in action, ſome in con- 
templation; the firſt called it pleaſure, the ſecond eaſe. 
Of thoſe who placed it in action and called it pleaſure, 


the rout they purſued either ſunk them into Senſual plea- 


fares, which ended in Pain; or led them in ſearch of 
imaginary perfefions, unſuitable to e nature and ſtation, 
_ {fee Ep. i.) which ended in Van. Of thoſe who placed 
it in eaſe, the contemplative ſtation they were fixed in, 
made ſome, for their quiet, find truth 1 mae. ring ; piers 
in rothing. 42 

* Who thus define. it, fay they more or 95 2 3 

« Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs? 95 55 


The confutation of theſe Philoſophic errors he ſhews to be 
very eaſy, one common fallacy running through them all; 
namely this, that inſtead of telling us in what the happi- 
neſs of human nature conſiſts, which was what was aſked 
of them, each buſies himſelf in coping | in what he 
m—_— his own, | N ; 


. 15 N OTE 8. E 7 $558 | 
Vz. 21. 23. Some place the bliſs in afien,— 
ome ſunk to beaſts, c.] 
1. Thoſe who 7 appineſs, or the — . in 
Pleaſure, Bb, ſuch as the Cyrenaic ſect, called, on 
Gat n — Helone. 2. Thoſe who place it in a 


4 
. 
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Er. IV, B88AY ON, MAN. * - 


Some ſunk to Beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confeſs en Virtue vainz 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, | 
To truſt in ey'ry thing, or doubt of all. | 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs. | 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs? 


Take Nature s path, and mad Opinion 5 leave; 25 


All ſtates can, reach it, and all heads conceive z 30 


"Pal ESSAY, 


Vea..29. e Se.] . | 


ceeds (from y 28 to 35.) to reform their miſtakes ; and 


ſhews them that, if they will but take the road of Nature 


and lenvs that of mad .Opinion, they will ſoon find Hap- 


156 Nor zs. 


certain tranquillity « or calmneſs of Mind, which they call 


Evdouia, ſuch as the Democritic ſet. 3. The Epicurean. 
4. The Stoic. 5. The Protagorean, which held that Man 
Was calls Mu Ten xeon, the meaſure of all things; for 


that all things which appear to him, are, and thoſe things 
which appear not to any Man, are not; ſo that every ima- 


ination or opinion of every man was true. 6. The Scep- 
tic: Whoſe abſolute doubt is, with great judgment, ſaid 
to be the effect of indolence, as well as the abſolute truſt 
of the Protagorean : For the ſame dread of labour attend- 
ing the 224 of truth, which makes the Protagorean 
ſume it is always at hand, makes the Sceptic to conc ude 


it is never to be found. The only difference is, that the 
lazineſs of the one is deſponding, and the lazineſs of the © 
other ſanguinez yet both can give it a good name, and 


call it Happingss, 

VER. 23. Some ſunk to Beafts, &fc. ]-Theſe four lines add- 
ed in the Ja Edition, as neceſſary to complete the ſum- 
mary of the falſe purſuits after bows n greek 
Philoſophers, 
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230 "ESSAY ON MAN. Es Iv. 
| Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell; x 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 8 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, A 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe, A 
Remember, Man, * the Univerfal Cauſe 35 E 
| &« Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 8 
; And makes what Happineſs we juſtly call 1] 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. & 
There's not a bleſſing Individuals find, | M 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind; 40 T 
| No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, He 
| No cavern'd Hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy*d: If 
| i . 19 CouuENTA AT. LED 
| pom to be a good of the ſpecies, and, like Common 
| Senſe, equally diſtributed to all mankind. |} _ 4 
Ver. 35. Remember, Man, r.] Having expoſed the 
two falſe ſpecies of Happineſs, the Philoſophical and Po- 
lar, and denounced he true ; in order to eſtabliſh the 
ke goes on to a confutation of the two former. 
I. He firſt (from y 34 to 49.) confutes the Philoſophical; 
Which, as we ſaid, makes happineſs a particular, not a 
general good: And this two ways; 1. From his grand 3 
prineiple, that God acts by general laws; the conſequence V 
of which is, that happineſs, which ſupports the well-be- P 
30g of every ſyſtem, muſt needs be univerſal ; and not par- iy - 
tial, as the Philoſophers conceived. 2. From fact, that 
Man inſtinctively concurs with this deſignation of Provi- 
dence, to make happineſs univerſal, by fi having no de- fine 
light in any thing uncommunicated or uncommunicable. the | 
8 |  Nowss.: | 85 * 
VR. 35. Remember, Man! „ the Univerſal Cauſe, fore; 
* As mot by partial, but by gen ral la,“ the 


I reckon it nothing chat M. Du Reſnel ſaw none of the 


? 
% 


kr. IV. ESSAY ON MAN. 13t 


Who moſt to ſhun « or hate Mankind pretend, 32 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: e 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think, : 45 
All pleaſures ſicken, and all glories fink: . 
Each has his ſhare ; ; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half 'the pain. 
ORDER is Heav'r''s firſt law; and this confeſt, | 
Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 30 
More fich, more wiſe; but who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſeaſe. 
Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confels, . 
If all are equal in their Happineſs: | $035 bun 


— 


1 A. 


| \Vantarions.” Avi N 
2 in the MS. e 


Say not, Hear n's here profuſe, there db ſaves, 


« And for one Monarch makes a thouſand ſlaves.” 
You'll find, when Cauſes and their Ends are known, 
Tes for the thouſand Heav'n has made ae" one. 


1 6 | een ns; | 

Ver. 4 49. Order is Heavo'n's fir ft Jaw ;] II. Tat the frond | 
place (from Y 48 to 67.) he confutes the opular error 

ee e namely, that it conſiſts in exter- 


Nor Es. 


fne reaſoning from theſe two lines, to ver. 73. in which 
the Poet aig om both the philofophic and popular errors 
concerning happineſs ; what I can leaft bear is his per- 

verting theſe two lines to a horrid and ſenſeleſs fatalijn, 
foreign to the argument in hand, and Famer Rag 
the Poet's e principles. 


L 2 


132 - ESSAY ON MAN, Er. Iv. 
But mutual wants this Happineſs inereaſe; 35 
All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 


In him who is, or him who finds a friend 60 4 
Heav'n breathes thto' ev'ry member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common ſoul. 
1 1 N \CoMMENTARY, . 
nals: This he does, fi, by inquiring into the reaſons 
of the preſent providential diſpoſition of external goods: 
A topic of confutation choſen with the greateſt accuracy 
and penetration: For, if it appears they were diſtributed 
in the manner we ſee them, for reaſons different from the 
happineſs of Individuals, it is abſurd to think that they 
ſhould make part of that happineſs, _ adit 
o Werren Þ 
| Une Loi generale 5 the 
Determine toũjours la cauſe principaleQ. was 
i. e. 4 general Law always determines the firſt Cauſe : which oth, 
is the very Fate of the Ancient Pagans ; who ſuppoſed blig 
that the Deſtinies gave law to the Father of Gods and men. Hez 
The Poet ſays, again, ſoon after, ver. 49. Order is Hea- to g 
ven's firſt Law,——1. e. the firſt Law made by God relates tu hap 
order: which is a beautiful alluſion to the Scripture-hiſtory 2, 
of the Creation, when God firſt appeaſed the diſorders of pow. 
Chaos, and ſeparated the light from the darkneſs, Let woul 
us now hear his Tranſlator, iy pperLe We that, 
L Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Legiſlateur, 16 be 
1 Qui des decrets du Ciel eſt le premier Auteur. of & 
Order, that. inflexible and grand Legiſlator, who. is the fr} Vet 
Author of the Law of Heaven. A propoſition, abominable ſecond 


in moſt ſenſes ; abſurd in all, 


Ep. IV. E S 8 AY ON MAN. 133 
But Fortune's giſts if each alike poſſeſt, 2 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt? 
If then to all Men Happineſs was meant, + 17 65 | 
God in Externals could not place Content, 
Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe; 
CCC 
After J 66. in the MW. 
'Tis peace of mind alone is at a flay: _ __ 
The reſt mad Fortune gives or takes away. 


5 All other bliſs by accident's debar'd; 

: But Virtue's, in the inſtant, a reward 10 
Y In hardeſt trials operates the beſ, 

a And more is reliſh'd as the more diſtreſt. 


anti Coun ENTARY. l 223665: bits 
He ſhews therefore, that diſparity of external poſſeſſions 
among men was for the ſake of Society: 1. To promote 


the harmony and happineſs of a ſyſtem; becauſe the 
want of external goods in ſome, and the abundance in 


ch others, increaſe general harmony in the obliger and o- 
ed bliged. Yet here (ſays he) mark the impartial wiſdom of 

+ Heaven ; this very inequality of externals, by contributing 

* to general harmony and order, produceth an equality of 
ps happineſs amongſt Individuals. - _ 0 

ory 2. To prevent perpetual diſcord amongſt men equal in 

: of power; which an equal diſtribution of external 


would neceſſarily occaſion. From hence he concludes, 
that, as external goods were not given for the reward of 
virtue, but for many different purpoſes, God could not, 
if he intended happineſs for all, place it in the enjoyment 
4 92115 MO WO PEC ES s 43700 . 1. 
ER. 67. Fortune her gifts may wariouſly 7, His 
ſecond argument (from y 66 to 73.) againſt the popular er- F 


able 17 
L 3 © 
5 
} 


| = 


. 
* 


134 ESS AY ON MAN. Er. . 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd in Hope, and theſe in F car: 70 
Not preſent. good or ill, the joy or curſe, | 
But future views of better, or of worſe. _ 

Oh ſons of earth attempt ye ſtill to riſe, * 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 75 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 


| COMMENTARY, £1 
ror of happineſs being placed in externals, is, that the 
poſſeſſion of them is inſeparably attended with fear; the 
want of them with hope; which directly eroſſing all their 
retenſions to making happy, evidently ſhews that God 
had placed happineſs elſewhere. And hence, in conclud- 
ing this argument, he takes occaſion (from y 72 to 77.) 
to upbraid the deſperate folly and impiety of thoſe, who, 
in ſpite of God and Nature, will yet attempt to place hap- 
pineſs in externals: -_ - . 
Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
% By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
-. 4. Heav'n ftill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. _ 
Ver. 77. Know all the good, &c.] The Poet having thus 
confuted the two errors concerning I, the Philoſo- 
_ phical and Popular; and proved that true happineſs was nei- 
ther ſolitary and partial, nor yet placed in externals; goes 
don (from # 76 to 83.) to ſhew in what it doth conſiſt. He 


had before ſaid in general, and repeated it, that happi- 


neſs lay in common to the whole ſpecies. He now brings 
us better acquainted with it, in a more explicite account 
of its nature; and tells us, it is all contained in hea/th, 


% 


Fl , )O MY hoe hs | bad - 


— 


Er. IV. ESSANY ON MAN 235 


Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 


Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; he 


And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy ow]n. 
The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain; 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 


COMMENTARY. 


peace, * competence ; but that theſe are to be gain d only 


by VisTVE, namely, by temperance, innocence, and in- 
duſt 


only conſidered health and peace: 


« But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 
* And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own. 


One head yet remained to be ſpoken to, namely compe- 


tence. In the purſuit of health al peace there is no dan- 
ger of running into exceſs; but the caſe is different with 


regard to competence: here wealth and 2 would 


Nor Es. 


Vas 79. Feen Sc.] This is a heag- DP 


tiful periphraſis for Happineſs ; for all we feel of good 
by /en/ation and reflection. But the Tranſlator, who ue” 


little to concern himſelf with the Poet's philoſophy or ar- 


gument, miſtook this deſcription of happineſs for a - + Hol 
tion of the intelleAual and ſenſitive faculties, oppoſed to one 
another; and therefore turns it thus 


Le charme ſeducteur, dont s enyvrant les , 
Les plaiſirs de l'eſprit, encore plus raviſſans: 


and ſo, with the higheſt abſurdity, not only makes the 


Poet conſtitute ſenſual exceſſes a part of human happineſs, | 


but likewiſe the produ& of Virtue. 


Ver. 82. And Peace, &c.) Conſcious Innocence (ſays the 1 


Poet) is the only ſource of internal peace; and known in- 


nocence, of eternal; therefore, peace is the ſole iſſue of 5 


L 4 


Ven. 83. The or bad, &c.] Hitherto the Poet hath 


- 


135 ESSAY ON MAN: Ex. IV. 


] 
Say, in purſuit of profit or delight, 85 
Who riſk the moſt, that take wrong means or right \ 
Ol Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, \ 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt ? 1 
Count all th* advantage proſp' rous Vice attains, p 
*Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdain: 90 F 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd, 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for good. 
„ VARIAT IOS. 10 
After y 92. in the MS. qi 
Let ſober Moraliſts correct their ſpeech, | 0! 
No bad man's happy : he is great, or rich. Wt FT 
bo ”  CommpnTany. 1 
be too apt to be miſtaken for it, in mens paſſionate pur- gc 
ſuit after external goods. To obviate this miſtake there- of 
fore, the Poet ſhews (from / 82 to 93.) that, as exorbi- ret 
tant wealth adds nothing to the happineſs ariſing from a lar 
= ence ; ſo, as it is generally ill-gotten, it is attended me 
with circumſtances which weaken another part of this 7 
triple cord, namely peace. r B45 e pe 
e Reaſon's whole Funny, all the joys of Senſe, co 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. all 
* But Health conſiſts in Temperance alone: ſiti 
: ** And Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 2 
* , f ö 0 : . | anc 
| | NorTEes. 7 6 
virtue; or, in his own emphatic words, peace is all thy Wo... 
- own; a concluſive obſervation in his argument; which exp 
ſtands thus; Is happineſs rightly placed in externals? No; got 
for it conſiſts in health, peace, and competence. Health 2 
| _ competence are the product of temperance ; and peace ff 
of perfect innocence. 9 e ee not 


8 2 


expoſes d r fo 


5 that if good men bave 


Ep. W. ESSAY ON MAN. 137 
Oh, blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme below, Tt 

Who fancy Bliſs to Vice, to Virtue Woe! 

Who ſees and follows that great ſcheme the beſt, 95 

Beſt knows the bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 

But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, 

For ils or e that chance to all. 


Co, ent. 


Ve. 93: Oh blind to truth, &c.)] Our Wü 4 
thus largely confuted the miſtake of happineſs's conſiſt- 
ing in externals, proceeds to expoſe the terrible conſe- 
quences of ſuch an opinion, on the ſentiments and practice 
of all ſorts of men; making the Diſſolute, impious and 
atheiſtical; the Religious, „ and intolerant; 
and the Good, reſtleſs and diſcontent, For when it is once 
taken for ranted, that happineſs conſiſts in externals, it is 
— ſeen that ill men are often more happy than 
good; which ſets all conditions on objecting to the ways 
of Providence: and fome, even on raſhly attem to 
rectify its diſpenſations, though by the r all 
law, divine and human. Now this being the moſt mo- 


mentous part of the ſubject under conſideration, is de- 


ſervedly treated moſt at large. And here it will be pro- 
per to take notice of the art of the Poet in making this 
confutation ſerve, at the ſame time, ſor a full ſolution of 
all objections which might be made to his main propo- 
ſition, that happineſs conſiſts not in externals. | 

I. He begins, firſt of all with the atheiſtical complainers 

and purſues their impiety, from # 93 to 131 | 


„577 er mommy we" 


1 Tas the good alone unhappy call, &c.) He 
even on their own notions of external i 


wy examples (um y 111.) whers he e 
Fro untimely cut off, this is 
not to be aſcribed to their e but to à contempt of 


+» * 


See FALKLAND dies, the virtuous and the juſt! » 


See god-like TURENNE proſtrate on the duſt! 100 


See dtoxEV bleeds amid the martial ſtriſe! 
Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Liſe? 
Say, was it Virtue, more tho' Heav'n ne'er gave, 
Lamented DicBy ! ſunk thee to the grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, x05 
Why, full of days and honour lives the Sire? 
Why drew Marſcille's good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death! 
Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and me? 110 
| ComMEnTARY. _ 
[they will -ill perk in aſcribing — 
they muſt needs, on the ſame principle, aſcribe long life 


to it alſo; conſequently, as the argument, in fact, con- 
cludes both ways, in logic it concludes neither. 
ble datt A. Nor zs. 8 
VxꝝX. 100. See god- like Turenne] This epithet has a pe- 
euliar juſtneſs ; the great man to whom it is applied not 
being diſtinguiſhed, from other generals, for any of his ſu- 
perior qualities ſo much as for his providential care of 
- thoſe whom he led to war; which was ſo uncommon, 
that his chief purpoſe in taking on himſelf the command 
of armies, ſeems to have been the Preſervation of Man- 
kind, In this god-/ike care he was more diſtinguiſhably 
employed throughout the whole courſe of that famous 
campaign in which he loſt his life, - 
VEeR..110. Lent beav'n @ parent, &c.] This laſt inſtance 


of the Poet's illuſtration of the ways of Providence, the 


A 


— 


Er. IV. ESS RN ON MAN. 1 
What, makes all phyſical or moral in?: 
There deyiates Nature, and here wanders Will. 


God ſends not ill; if rightly underſtodld. 
Or partial Ill is univerſal Good, e 
Or Change admits, or Nature lets it fall,; 11 5 


Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 
„ VARIATIONS, 5 
Aſter 9 116. in the M8. El 
Of ev'ry evil, ſince the world began, 
The real ſource is not in God, but man, 


CoumunEtnTARY. 


Say, was it Virtue, more tho“ Heav'n ne'er gave, 
«* Lamented Digby! ſunk thee to the grave? 
* Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
„Why, full of days and honour lives the Sire? 


Ver. 111: What makes all phyfical or moral ill?] 2. He 
expoſes their folly (from 100 to 131.) by conſiderations 
drawn from the ſyſtem of Nature ; and theſe twofold, na- 
tural and moral. Vou accuſe God, ſays he, becauſe the - 
good man is ſubject to natural and moral evil. Let us ſee 
hence theſe proceed : Natural evil is the neceſſary con- 

ſequence of a material world ſo conſtituted: But that this 
conſtitution was beſt, we have proved in the firſt Epiſtle. 
Moral evil ariſeth from the depraved will of Man: 


here- 
fore neither the one nor the other from Gd. 
reader ſees, has a peculiar elegance; where a tribute of 


piety ta a parent is paid in a return of thanks to, and 
made ſubſervient of, his vindication of, the great Giver 
and Father of all things. The mother of the Author, a- 
perſon of great piety and charity, died the year this poem 
was finiſhed, wiz, 1733. n 


140 ESSAY ON MAN. Er Iv. 


We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n'complain | | 
| That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe. 
When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe. 120 
Think we, like ſome weak Prince, th' Eternal Cauſe, 
Prone for his fav'rites to reverſe his laws ?ꝰ? 

Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 


| | - COMMENTARY, 

But you fay (adds the Poet, to theſe impious com- 
- Plainers) that though it be fit, Man ſhould ſuffer the mi- 
ſeries which he brings upon himſelf, by the commiſſion of 
moral evil; yet it ſeems unfit that his innocent poſterity 

ow bear a ſhare of the burthen. To this, ſays he, I 
_ 5 2 epi ts'E; 

We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain, 

* That righteous Abel was deftroy'd by Cain; 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe, 
* When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe. . 


But you will ſtill fay, why doth not God either prevent, 5 


or immediately repair theſe evils? You may as well aſk 
7770 
Ver. 121. Think eve, like ſome weak Prince, Ic. ] Agree- 
ably hereunto, holy Scripture, in its account of things un- 
der the common Providence of Heaven, never repreſents 
- miracles as wrought for the ſake of him who is the ob- 


ject of them, but in order to give credit to ſome of God's 
extraordinary diſpenſations to Mankind. 


"'Ves. 123. Shall burning Etna, &c.} Alluding to the 


fate of thoſe two great Naturaliſts, Empedocles and Pliny ; 
Who both periſhed by too near an approach to AMtna and 
Veſuvius, while they were exploring: the cauſe of their 
— o 12! tf 
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Er. IV. ESSAY. ON MAN, 147 

On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, 5 128 

Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt? 92 Tr 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 


Shall gravitatian ceaſe, if you go by? 


Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres? head reſerve the hanging wall? 130 
But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave) + © 

Contents us not, A better ſhall we have! 


COMMENTARY. 
why he doth not work continual miracles, and every mo- 
ment reverſe the eſtabliſhed laws of Nature 

« Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, &c. 8 
This is the force of the Poet's reaſoning; and theſe the 
men to whom he addreſſeth it; namely, the libertine ca- 
villers againſt Providence. WES eee 
Vx. 131. But flill this world, c.] II. But now, fo 
unhappy is the condition of our corrupt nature, that theſe 
are not the only complainers. ReLiciovs men are but 
too apt, if not to ſpeak out, yet ſometimes ſecretly to mur- 
mur againſt Providence; and ſay, its ways are not equal; 
Thoſe eſpecially, who are more inordinately devoted to 
a ſe& or party, are ſcandalized that the Juſt (for ſuch they 
eſteem themſelves) who are to judge the world, have no 
better portion in their own inheritance: 'The Poet there- 
fore now leaves thoſe more profligate complainers, and 
turns (from 1 30 to 149.) to the religious, in theſe words: 

« But ftill this world (fo fitted for the knave) &c, 
As the more Impious wanted external goods to be the re- 
ward of virtue for the moral man; ſo Theſe want them 
for the pious, in order to have a kingdom of the Juſt? To 
this the Poet holds it ſufficient to anſwer ; Pray firſt agree 

among yourſelyes, who thoſe Juſt are. 


12 ESSAY ON MAN. Be. Iv. 


A kingdom of the Juſt then let it be: 
But firſt conſider how thoſe Juſt agree. 
The good muſt merit God's peculiar care; 135 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's own ſpirit fell; 
Another deems him inſtrument of hell; 
If Calvin feel Heav'n's bleſſing, or its rod, 

This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, | 
Nor with one ſyſtem. can they all be bleſt, 
The very beſt will variouſly incline, 
And what rewards your Virtue, puniſh mine. 
> l 335 VARIATIONS. | 
Atſter 5 142. in ſome Editions, s 

Give each a Syſtem, all muſt be at ſtriſe; 

_ What diff rent Syſtems for a Man and Wife ? 
The joke, tho' lively, was ill plac'd, and therefore ſtruck 
out of the tet. | Eg | 
| CommrnTarY, / 
A As they are not likely to do this, he bids them reſt ſa- 
tisfied ; remember his fundamental principle, that at- 
ever is, is right; and content themſelves (as their religion 
© teaches them to profeſs a more than ordinary ſubmiſſion 
to the will of Providence) with that common anſwer which 
he, with ſo much reaſon and piety, gives to every kind of 
complainer. 


However, though there be yet no kingdom of the Jul, 
there is ſtill no kingdom of the Unjuſt; both . 


and the vicious (whatſoever becomes of thoſe whom every 


ſec calls the Faithful) have their ſhares in external goods; 
and what is more, the virtuous have infinitely the greateſt 
enjoyment of them. 7 


— 


— — 


Ee. IV. ESSAY: ON MAN. 143 
WrAvgve 18, 18 KIGHT.—This 1 ld, wigs, | 


And which more bleſt ? who chair d his dd PA 
Or he whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day? / 
<« But ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice is fed.” 3s 
What then? Is the reward of Virtue bread? 150 
That, Vice may merit, tis the price of toil; 
The knave: deſerves it, when he tills the apo 


CommrnTARY. 


| This world, *tis true, 
« Was made for Czſar—but for Titus too: | 
And which more bleſt? who chain'd his country ? . 
« Or he whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day ? 


I have been the more ſollicitous to explain this laſt ar- 
gument, and to ſhew againſt auhum it is directed, becauſe 
a great deal depends upon it for the illuſtration of the ſenſe, 
and the defence of the Poet's reaſoning. For if we ſuppoſe 
him to be ſtill addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 11y10vs com- 
plainers, confuted in the forty preceding lines, we ſhould 
make him guilty of a paralogiſm, in- the argument about. 
the Juſt ; and in the illuſtration of it by the caſe of Calvin. 
For then the Libertine aſks, Why the Juſt, that is, the ma- 
ral man, is not rewarded? The anſwer is, That none but 
God can tell, who the Juſt, that is, the faithful man, is. 
Where the. Term i is changed, in order'to ſupport the ar- 
gument; for about the truly moral man there is no diſ- 
pute; about the truly faithful, or the orthodox, a great 
deal. But take the Poet right, as 4 here againſt 
RELIGIOUS complainers, and the reaſoning is ſtrict and 
logical. They aſk, Why the truly faithful: are not re- 
warded? he anſwereth, They may be, for aught ron | 
« know; for none but God can tell who they are 
VR. i 49. ** But ſometimes Virtue flarves, whileVice fed”) 
III. The der * diſpatched theſe two of * | 


4 


- 14 ESSAY ON MAN Ee, . 


The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 


The good man may be weak, be indolent; 155 


Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 


But grant him riches, your demand is o'er? | 
© No — ſhall the good want nn the goo want 


 Pow'r?” ? 
Add Health, and power, . ev'ry dil thing, 
« Why bounded Pow'r? why private? why no king ?” 
_ Nay, why external for internal givin? 161 
Why is not Man a God, and Earth a Heaven? 
Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive |_ 


God gives enough, while he bas more to give: 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand q * 
| a at * part, of nature will they ſtand? 


ComMmmMEnTARY. 


murers, comes now to the third, and ſtill more pardonable 


ſort, the aiſcontented 600D MEN, who lament only that Vir- 
tue ftaryes, while Vice riots. To theſe he replies (from 


| + 148 fo 157.) that, admit this to be the caſe, yet they 


have no reaſon to complain, either of the good man's lot 
in particular, or of the diſpenſation of Providence in ge. 
neral. Not of the former, becauſe happineſs, the reward 
of virtue, conſiſteth not in externals; nor of the latter, 
becauſe ill men may gain wealth by commendable in- 


py y 3 good. men want neceſſaries through indolence or 


5 157. But * * Riches, E. ] Bubas modeſt as 
this complaint ſeemeth at firſt view, the Poet next ſhes 


(from #156 to 167.) that it is founded on. a principle of 


56] the bighel extravogance, Which will never let the Giſcon- 


Fs M. B 88 U ON MAN. 85 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroys! 


The ſoul's Salm ſun-ſhine, and the heart felt) an. 
Is Virtue's prise: A better would you ] 


Then give Humility a coach and , - na 1 
Juſtice a Conq ror's ſword, or Truth a gon, 
Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crow w. 


Weak, fooliſh' man}. will Heav'n reward us there IS 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals/wiſh, for here? 


The Boy and Man an individual makes, 175 
Yet igh'& chen now for apples and for * 2 | 
| Jette | 


A in o che Ms. r 


Say, What rewarda this idle world bad 
8 We i —— 


"COMMENTARY... Tod Fr 
tented 1 man reſt, till he becomes as * * foolith 
in his imaginations ag che very worſt ſort of complainers. 
For that when once he begins to think he wants what is 
his due, he will never know where r + r 
hath any thing to give. : 

VII. 167: What nothing cook gon, &e.] But this 


not all; the Poet ſheweth next (from'y 166 to 185. chat 


theſe demands are not only unreaſonable, but in the pools, i | 
degree abſurd, likewiſe. For that thoſe very if 
granted, would be the deſtruction of that . or BR which 
they are demanded as Wan He e ow 
on the whole, that, Mic A 8b; e 
„% What noth h or can deuey, q 1K | 
e gs dun bie an che rl Joy, © 10 
Is Virtue's prize— | 


And that to ale ee ust agen is 66d .uf 85 


here, but, ane will be of none hereafter, is a 
Vor. III. M 


| 


Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife: 


— 


146 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. Iv. 


Go, like the Indian, i in another life 


As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign d, 


1 toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 180 
| Rewards, that either would to Virtue bring 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 


How oſt by theſe at ſixty are undone 
The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one! 


To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, 1 185 


en or nen but the Good and Juſt? 


esu r. 


aſfon like that of an Infant or a Savage; where the one, 


is impatient for what he will ſoon deſpiſe; and the other 
makes a proviſion for what he can never want. a 

VIX. 185. To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truf,] 
The Poet now enters more at large upon the matter : And 
ſtill continuing his diſcourſe: to this third ſort of com- 


plainers (whom he indulgeth, as much more pardonable 


than the firſt or ſecond, in fectifying all their and 
miſtakes) he proves, both from reaſon and example, how 
unable any of thoſe things are, which the world moſt ad- 
mires, to make a good man, happy. For as to the phi- 
loſophic miſtakes concerning happineſs, there being little 


Meigen er e von ee he had, af. 


NoTss.. : 


Won 177. Go, like the Indian, Gel Alluding tothe ex 


ample of the Indian, in Epiſt. i. 7 99. which ſhews, that 
that example was not given to diſcredit any rational hopes 


of future happineſs, but only to reprove the "Ou of ſe- 
PETE hem rom charity : as when 


« — Zeal, not Charity, became the guide, 
2 nme and hear's on pie 


— 


b. W. ESSAY ON MAN, ug. 
Judges and Senates have been bought for geld, 
Eſteem and Love were never to be ſold. 

Oh fool !-to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human kind. . 


* 


20 eee n 


ter a ſhort confutation, diſmiſſed them for altogether. But 
external goods are thoſe Syrens, which ſo bewitch the 
world with dreams of happineſs, that it is of all things 
the moſt difficult to awaken it out of its deluſions ; — 1 
as he proves in an exact review of the moſt pretending 


they diſhonour bad men, and add no luſtre to the 
That it is only this third, and leaſt criminal ſort of com- 
plainers, againſt which the remaining part of the diſcourſe- 
is levelled, appeareth from the Poet's ſo e ad- 
; * ime, henceforward, to his friend. 

regt therefore (from 7184 to 205. ) wich 
confdering cues. 1. He examines firſt, what there 
is of real uſe or enjoyment in them; and ſheweth, they 
can give the good man only that very contentment and 
that very eſteem and love which he had before: And 
ſcornfully cries out to thoſe of a different opinion, 


« Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

« The loyer and the love of human- kind. 

« Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience clear, 
_ © Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year! 


2. He next examines the gy value of riches, as 
the fountain of. honour. For his adverſaries objection 
ſtandeth thus :—As honour is the genuine claim of vir- 
tue; and ſhame the juſt retribution of vice; and as ho- 
nour, in their opinion, follows riches ; and ſhame; po- 
verty ; therefore the good man ſhould be rich. He tells 
them in this they are much miſtaken: N 


« Honour and ſhame from · no condition riſe; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


What power then has rr = over the Man?, Ps all; . 


18 ESSAY ON MA N. Er. Iv. 
| Whoſe life is healthful, and whole coffins clear, 


Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year. 
Honour and ſhame from no Condition riſe ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall diff” rente made, 195 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 

The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 

The frier hooded, and the monarch crown d. 

&« What differ more (you cry) than crown and cow! !” 


Tul tell you, friend! a wiſe man and a fool, 200 


You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 


The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 204 


Stuck o'er with titles and hung round with firings, 
That thou may ſt be by kings, or whores of . 


en n a; 


for as Her favotirs can confer neither worth nor wiſdom ; 
ſd neither can her diſpleaſure cure him of any of his follies. 
On his garb, indeed: ſhe hath ſome little influence; but 
his heart ſtill remains the ſame: 


- & Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall JiPrence . 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 


But this difference extends no further than to the habit; 
the pride of heart is the ſame both in the faunter and the 
Futterer ; as it is the Poet's intention to inſinuate by the 
uſe of thofe terms. 

Ver. 205, Stuck o'er with titles, Se.] II. Then a8 to 
Nom1L1Ty, by creation or birth; this too the Poet ſhews 
hae 204 to 217.) is initſelf as devoid'of all real worth 


z tO 


Tr. IV. ESSAY ON MAN. 49 


Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 


In quiet low-from Lucrece to Lucrece: - 


But by your father's worth if your 's you rate, 


Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 210 


Go; if your ancient, but ignoble blood | 
Has crept thro* ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, * 
Go! and pretend your family is young; bY 


Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 


What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 215 
Alas! not all the blood of all the HowaRk ps. | 
Look next on Greatneſs; ſay where Greatneſs lies. 
„Where, but among the Heroes and the Wiſe? ” 
©, NO VARIATION. 1 | 
Ver. 207: Boaſt the pure blood, &c.] in the MS. thus, 
The richeſt blood, right-honourably old, 8 
Down from Lucretia to Lucretia roll d, 
May ſwell thy heart and gallop in thy breaſt, 
Without one daſh of uſher or of prieſt: . 
Thy pride as much deſpiſe all other pride. 
As Chriſt-Church once all colleges beſide. 
COMMENTARY. 
as the reſt; becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the Title is gene- 


rally gain'd by no merit at all; in the ſecond, by the 


merit of the firſt Founder of the family; which when re- 


flected on, is generally the ſubject rather of mortification 


than glory. | | | 
VIE. 217. Look next on Greatni/s; Ac. ] HI. The Poet 
now unmaſks (from y 216 to 237.) the falſe pretences of 
GrEATNESS 3 Whereby it is ſeen that the Hero and the 
Politician (the two characters which would monopolize 
that quality) do, after all their buſtle, if they want virtue, 

| M 3 1 


150 ESSAY ON MAN. Ev. IV. 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 220 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 
Vet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe, - - 
No leſs alike the Politic and Wiſe; 285 
All fly flow things, with eircumſpective eyes: 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 

But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain Great: 230 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 


COMMENTARY. | 


effect only this, that the one proves himſelf a fool, and the 
other a knave: And virtue they but too generally want; 
the art of heroifm being underſtood to conſiſt in ravage 
and deſolation ; and the art of Politics, in circumvention, 
It is not ſucceſs, therefore, that conſtitutes true Great- 
neſs ; but the end aimed at, and the means which are em- 
ployed : And if theſe be right, Glory will be the reward, 
whatever be the iſſue; 


« Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 

% Like . let him reign, or bleed 

Like , that man is great indeed. 


* 


ke. W. ESSAY. ON MAN; 13 


Like good Aurelius let him-reign, or bleed ily 235 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 1 4 
What's Famef a fancy'd life in others 3 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our deatng. 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if 'Tully's, or wy own, 240 | 
All that we feel of it begins and ends | 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; | 
To all heſide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugeng living, as a Cæſar dead: 3 
Alike or when, or where, they Mone, or ſhine, 245 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 


! 


A Wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 


An honeſt Man's the noble work of God. 

Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 250 
When what t'oblivion better were reſign l, 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 


All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; .. 


Plays round the head, but comes not to the beans 


Couurnrany. 


Ver. 237. What's Fame p] IV. With ich regard to 1 
that ſtill more fantaſtic bleſſing, He (from y 236 
to 259.) that all of it, beſides what we hear ourſelves, is 
merely nothing: and that even of this ſmall portion, no 
more of it ;veth the poſſeſſor a real ſatisfaction, than 
what is the Tak of virtue. Thus he ſhews, that Honour, 
Nobility, Greatneſs, Glory, ſo far as they have any thing 
real and ioblantial, that * far as they contribute to the 
4 


1 


152 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. Iv. 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outwe 255 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas . 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 

In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies:? 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe? 2860 
*Tis but to know how little can be known; 

To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: 

Condemn'd in bus'neſs or arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 

Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land? 265 

All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 

Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to view - 

Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 


©. COMMENTARY. 


' Happineſs of the poſſeſſor, are the ſole iſſue of virtue; and 
that neither Riches, Courts, Armies, nor the Populace, are 
1 capable of conferring them. | 
=_ Ver. 259. In Parts ſuperior what adv lies ?] V. But 
= laſtly, the Poet ſhews (from y 258 to 269.) that as no ex- 
ternal goods can make man happy, ſo neither is it in the 
wer of all internal. For that even SurzgRIOR Parts 
ring no more real happineſs to the poſſeſſor than the 
reſt ; nay, that they put him into a worſe condition; for 
that the quickneſs of apprehenſion and depth of penetra- 
tion do but ſharpen the miſeries of life. . 


IF" Norzs. 
V᷑æX. 267. Painful preheminence! c.] This, to his 
friend: — nor does it at all contradi& what he had ſaid to 
- him concerning Happineſs, in the beginning of the epiltle : | 


LS: eb. ww, Als. AA... 


pe. V. ESSAY ON MAN. 133 | 


dy 


Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account: 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 270 | 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt; | 
How each for Re? is wholly loſt 5 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 269. Bing then theſe bleſſings to a fri account, E 
Havin 5 thus proved how empty and endeten all wy 
greateſt external goods are, from an examination of their 
nature; he . — to ſtrengthen his argument (from 7 
268 to 309.) by theſe three further confiderations: © 

1. That the acquirement of theſe goods is made with 


the loſs of one another, or of greater; either as incon- 


ſiſtent with them, or as ſpent in attaining them. 
2. That the poſſeſſors of each of theſe e goods are ge- 
nerally ſuch, as are ſo far from raiſing envy in a good 


man, that he would refuſe to take their perſons, ogy 
accompanied with _ Poeten: and this the Poet il- 


luſtrates by exam 
3. That even - poſſeſſion of them all together, mw 


they have exciuded virtue, 1 terminates in more enor- 
mous miſery. ET: | | 
f | 5 N 0 TE 8. 


« Tis never to be: bought, but away s free, Fr 

* And fled from Monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 
For he is now proving | that nothing either external to man, 
or what is not in man's power, and of his own acquire- 


ment, can make him ha Py here. The moſt plauſible 
rival of Virtue is Knowledge: yet even this is ſo far from 


giving any degree of real apitneſy, that it deprives us 


of thoſe common 'comforts of life, which are a kind of 
ſupport, under the want of happineſs. Such as the more 
innocent of thoſe delufions which he peaks 111 in —_ 
cond Epiftle : © - 


ce * Thoſe Painted clouds that beautify our as, e. 


— 


/ 


- 
* — 


154 ESSAY ON MAN rr. lv. 


How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe? 
How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe: 
Think, and if ſtill the things thy envy call, 275 
Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall ? 
To ſigh for ribbands if thou art fo filly, | 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or. Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life 
Look but on Gripus, or 'on Gripus? wiſe. 93490 
If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind: 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame! 
0 a, / ond hoy. 
No Knowledge deſtroyeth all thoſe comforts, by ſet- 
ting man above life's weakneſſes : So that in him, who 
thinketh to attain happineſs by knowledge alone, inde- 
pendent of virtue, the fable is reverſed, and-in a prepoſte- 
rous attempt to gain the ſubſtance, he loſeth even the ſha- 


dow. This I take to be the ſenſe of this fine ſtroke of 
ſatire on the wrong purſuits after happineſs. 

Ver. eee allure thee Oo 
| Or raviſb d with the whiſtling of a Nane, 
Theſe two inſtances are choſen with great judgment, The 

world, perhaps, doth not afford two ſuch other. 


Bacon diſcovered and laid down thoſe two principles, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance, Newton was enabled to unfold the 
whole law of Nature, He was no leſs eminent for the 


creative power of his imagination ; the brightneſs of his 
conceptions ; and the force of his oy. 1m Yet being 
convicted on his own confeſſion, for-bribery and corrup- 
tion in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, while he preſided in 
the ſupreme Court of Equity, he endeavoured to repair 
his ruined fortunes by the moſt profligate flattery to the 


— 


AO) HH — yq 


* 


Er. W. ESSAY ON MAN. 155 
If all, united, thy ambition call. 285 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
See the falſe ſcale of, Happineſs. complete l | 
In hearts of Kings, (or arms of Queens who lay, 
How happy thoſe tp ruin, theſe betray. 290 
Mark by what wretehed ſteps their glory grows, 
From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice role. 
In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran. 
And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk the Man: 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 295 
But ftain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold: 
Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 
Or infamous for plunder'd province. 
ONS TR TR NW: 
Court: Which, indeed, from his very firſt entrance into 
it, he had accuſtomed himſelf to practiſe with a proſtitu- 
tion that diſgraceth the very profeſſion of letters. 
CrxomwELL ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the moſt 
eminent manner, - with regard to his abilities, from all 
other great and wicked men, who have. overturned the 
Liberties of their Country, The times in which others 
have ſucceeded in this attempt, were ſuch as ſaw the ſpi- 
rit of Liberty ſuppreſſed and ſtifled, by a general luxury 
and venality : But Cromwell ſubdued his country, when 
this ſpirit was at its height, by.a ſucceſsful le againſt 
court-opprefſion ; and while it was conducted and ſup- 
ported by a ſet of the greateſt Geniuſes for government 
the wo ever ſaw embarked together in one common 
cauie. eee 4 . 
Ver, 283. Or raviſb d with the whiſtling of a Name,] 
F gnory toiantianrs Footy. 8 fopene | 


156 ESSAY ON MAN, rr. 1. 


Oh wealth ill. fated! which no act of fame 
Fer taught to ſhine, or ſanctify d from ſhame! 300 
What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 

And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 30g 
Compute the morn and evning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A Tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame ! 
Eno then this truth (enough for Man to know) 

« Virtue alone is Happineſs below.” 310 


CounrnTary: 


Ver. 309. Know then this Truth, &c.] Having thus at 
length ſhewn that a Kind conſiſts neither in any.exter- 


nal 2 nor in 
Nor Es. 


. ache werel, in his Voyage to — deſcrib- 
ing the church there, tells us, that © in one corner is a 
1 incloſure, in which were the monuments of the 
of many different nations, as Scotland, Ireland, 
3 Nele, and the e of man. Tis (ſaid the perſon 
% who ſhewed me the place, pointing to a plain ſtone) 
« was the monument of the Great Tz acve, king of Ire- 
. inch T had never heard of him, - and could not but 
© refle& of how little value is Greatneſs, that has barely 
<c left a name Teandalous to a nation, and a grave which 
the meaneſt of mankind would never envy 
Ves. 309. Know then this truth (en r 
Virtue ALONE 3s happineſs below 
N. du Reſnel tranſlates the lines thus, | 


* Appren donc, qu'il n'eſt point icy bas de Bone 
Si la Vertu ne regle et PEfprit et le Cæur. 


kinds of internal (that is, ſuch of 


- 3 


J 


The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to il; 
Where only Merit conſtant pay receives 


Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives 
The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, 315 


And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 
| 18 | Varrart IONS. 
After y 316. in the MS, ee 
Ev'n while it ſeems unequal to diſpoſe, 


And checquers all the good Man's joys with woes, 


Tis but to teach him to ſupport each ſtate, 
With patience this, with moderation that: 


| COMMENTARY, _ ; 
them as are not of our own acquirement) nor yet in the 
viſionary purſuits of the Philoſophers, he concludes (from 
zo to 311.) that it is to be found in VIX TruE aLone. 


Ve. 311. The only point where human bliſs lands till, &c.} 
Hitherto the Poet had proved, NEGATIVELY, that happi- 


neſs conſiſts in virtue, by ſhewing it conſiſted not in any 


other thing. He now (from y 340 to $87) may * 
its qualities, all 


ſame POSITIVELY, by an enumeration 
naturally adapted to give and to increaſe human happi- 


_ neſs; as its Conſtancy, Ca 2 Vigour, Efficacy, Acti- 
vity, Moderation, and Selt-ſafhiciency. 42a 


NoTres. —- 4 


i. e. Learn then, that there is no happineſs here below, unkſs 


Virtue regulate the heart and the underſlanding: Which de- 
ſtroys all the force of his Author's concluſion. He had 
proved, that happineſs conſiſts neither in external goods, 
as the Vulgar imagined; nor yet in the viſions of the 
Philoſophers : he concludes therefore that it conſiſts in 
VIX TRE ALONE. His tranſlator ſays, that wwithout Vir 
lue theſe can be no happineſs, And ſo ſay the men whom 
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158 ESSAY ON MAN: Ev. 


Without ſatiety, tho! e'er ſo bleſs'd,- | 


And but more reliſh'd as the more ditreſs'd 6 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 


Leſs pleafing far than Virtue's very tears: .3209 


Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; it 
Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd ; 

Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 


And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 325 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. £ 


See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 


Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know: 


„ TIISOR 
And raiſe his baſe on that one ſolid joy, 


Which conſcience gives, and nothing can deſtroy. 
Theſe lines are extremely finiſhed. In which there is ſuch 


a ſoothing ſweetneſs in the melancholy harmony of the 
verſiſication, as if the Poet was then in that tender office 
in which he was moſt officious, and in which all his Soul 


| came out, the condoling with ſome good man in affliction. 


55 CouuENTAR TL. | 
Ver. 327. See the fole bliſs Heawv'n could on all beftow!] 
Having thus proved that happineſs is indeed placed in 


. Firtue; he proves next (from y 326 to 329.) that it is rightly 


placed there x for that then, and then only, 'a LL may par- 
take of it, and ALL be capable of reliſhing it. 


8 Nor RgsSG. 4 (44 
his Author is here confuting. For tho” they ſuppoſed ex- 
ternal goods requiſite to happineſs, it was when in con- 


junction with Virtue, Mr. Pope ſays, 


© VIX TVE ALONE is happineſs below :_ 


And ſo ought his Tranflator to have ſaid after him, 


\ 


— 


Fr. IV. ESSAY 


A 


Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs; the good, untaught, will find; 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 331 
But looks thro Nature, up to Nature's God; | 
Purſues that Chain which links th immenſe deſign, 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no Being any bliſs can know, 335 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below; # 
Learns, from this union of the riſing Whole, 

The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul ; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 


All end, in Lovꝝ or Gop, and Loyz or Man, 340 


For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; 0 


COMMENTARY. 
VER. 329. Tet poor with 


and falſe Philoſophy had fo blinded the diſcernment even 
of improved minds, that the poſſeſſors of the firſt, placed 
happineſs in externals, unſuitable to man's nature ; and 
the followers of the latter, in refined viſions, . unſuitable 
to his ſituation : while the ſimple-minded man, with NAa- 


unk only for his guide, found plainly in what it ſhould 


be placed. | | 
VIX. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal,] 
But this is not all; the Author ſhews further (from 172 


to 353.) that when the ſimple· minded man, on his firſt ſet · 


Wee l No T.E 8. : 
Vs, 341. For him alone, Hope leads from 


Paſſage to this purpoſe. © He whoſe conſcience does not 


ON MAN. 159 


fortune, &c.) The Poet then 
obſerveth, with ſome indignation (from y 328 to 341.) 
that as eaſy and as evident as this truth was, yet Riches - 


[to goal, rt! 
PLATo, in his firſt book of a Republic, hath a remarkable 
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160 ESSAY ON MAN, Er. Iv. 
Till lengthen'd on to FaiTH, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 1 
He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 345 
Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown: 

ee 5 CommMEnTARY. | H 70 
ting out in the purſuit of Truth in order to happineſs, hath 
had the wiſdom _ | Ann e 04 | 
To look thro' Nature up to Nature's God, q 
(inſtead of adhering to any ſect or party, where there was 
ſo great odds of his chuſing wrong) that then the benefit 
of gaining the knowledge of God's will auritten in the mind, 
is not confined there; for ſtanding on this ſure foundation, 
he is — no longer in danger of chuſing wrong, amidſt 
ſuch diverſities of Religions; but by purſuing this grand 
ſcheme of univerſal benevolence, in practice as = as 
theory, he arrives at length to the knowledge of the 7e. 
 wealed will of God, which is the conſummation of the fy- 
ſtem of benevolence : _ 8 
, For him alone, Hope leads from to goal, 
And opens ſtill, an 8 his ſoul; i 
-  * *Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconſin d, 
lt pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. 
« reproach him, has chearful Hope, for his companion, 
and the ſupport and comfort of his old age, according 
. * to Pindar. For this great Poet, O Socrates, very ele- 
« gantly ſays, That he who leads a juſt and holy life has 
t always amiable Hope for his companion, which fills his 
„ heart with joy, and is the ſupport and comfort of his 
old age, Hope, the moſt powerful of the Divinities, in 
governing the ever-changing and inconſtant temper of 
«© mortal men.” Ty N undd, taury aizor Eurecders none 
ial; as Wa pers, % ayaby yugalgaPog, — 19 Iliz9gcs Al. 
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His greateſt Virtue with his, greateſt. Bliſs ; = 
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Er. . ESSAY, oN MAN, | 15 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind S3 


Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) ' 


17139 x 1 


Wile is, her preſent; the connects in this . 5 


55 


E19 


At once his on bright proſpect to be bleſt, 

And ſtrongeſt motive to afſiſt the reſt. WE 
Self-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's n nog 


| at Conni TAI. aue v l 
Verk. 353. Self love thus 'd to facial} Qt. ] The Poet, 
in the laſt 2 228 r 352 to 373.) the =_ 
greſs of his good man's benevolence, | 
tural religion to revealed, till it arrives to that height 
which the ſacred writers deſcribe! as the very ſammit of 
Chriſtian perfection; and ſhews how the progreſs of h- 
man differs 9 of divine benevolence. That 
the divine deſeends from cel to parti; but that the hu- 
man muſt riſe from individual to univerſal. His argument 
for this extended benevolence is, that, as God has made a 
Whole, whoſe parts have a perfect relation to, and an en- 
tire dependeney on each other, man, by extending his be- 
nevolence throughout that Whole, acts in conformity to 
the will of his Creator; and therefore this enlargement 


ol his „ a duty. - Port hack ot 
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Is this too little for the boundleſs heart 4 z 355 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part: | | 
Graſp the whole. worlds of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, 
In one cloſe ity ſtem of Benevolence: e 
Happier 1. lader, in whate'er degtee, „ 
And height of Dlils but height of CERT 360 


r onA thy 
| 


5 26 enn ren 


| only ſhewn his piety in this obſervation, but the mol art 
— addreſs likewiſe in the diſpoſition of it. The E/ay on 
Man opens with expoſing the murmurings and impious 
concluſions of fooliſh men againſt the nt conſtitution 
of things: as it proceeds, — Anoada all thoſe 
falſe prineiples and opinions, which led them to conelude 
thus-perverſely. Having now done all that was neceſſary 
in ſpeculation, the Author turns to practice; and ends his 
ay with the recommendation of an acknowledged vir- 
. eee which, if exerciſed in the extent that con- 
formity to the will of God requireth, would effectually 
revent all complaints againſt the preſent order of things 
ueh complaints being made with a total diſregard to — 
thing but their own private ſyftem, and ſeeking remedy in 
— iſorder, r This ob- 
wennn, 18%; 


as 5 269 det Mves the virtuous mind e 


is important: Rochefoucault, Eſprit, and their wordy 
diſciple Mandeville, had obſerved that Self. love was the 
origin of all thoſe virtues which mankind moſt admire; 
— therefore fooliſhly N it was the end likewiſe: 
and fo taught that the higheſt pretences to diſintereſted- 
neſs were only the more artful difpniſes of abe. But 
our Author, who ſays ſomewhere or other, 


« Of human Nature, Wit its worſt may write, 
We all revere it in our own deſpite, 

ſaw, as well as they, and every body elſe, chat the Paſhons 
'K I Fl TS 


DE . ¶⁰³Ä ee. Hu — 
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Er. IV. ESSAY ON MAN 13 
God loves from Whole to Parts: But human ſoul 

Muſt riſe from. Individual to the Whole. 

Self. love but ſerves. the virtuous. mind to WAGs... 

As the ſmall pebble firs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov d, a circle ftrait ſucceeds, | bY 

Another till, and ſtill another ſpreads; 3 9 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; Ip 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th o'erflowings of the mind 

Take ev ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 370 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty ble, 

And Heav'n beholds its image in his breaſt. 
Come then, my Friend! my Genius come N g++ 


Oh maſter of the poet, and the ſong! 


VARIATIONS, | 
Ve. 373. Come then, my Friend! He.] In the MS. thus, 


And now tranſported o'er ſo vaſt a Plain, | 
While the wing'd courſer flies with all her rein, 


2 COMMENTARY. 
1 in Self love; yet he underſtood baman nature ber- 
ter than to imagine that they ended there. He knew that 
Reaſon and Religion could convert Selfiſhnels into its very 
oppoſite ; and therefore teacheth that 


« Self. love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake: 


And thus hath vindicated the dignity of human Nature, | 
and the Philoſophic truth of the . doctrine. 


Nor Bs. 


ves. 373. Comp then, my Friend! &fc.] This noble apo- 
firophe, by which the Poet concludes the Eſſay in an ad- 


crels to his friend, will furniſh a 8 with examples of 


n 


164 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. Iv. 
; And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 375 
To man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature _— ; 
To fall with dignity; with temper riſe ; © 
Form'd by th y converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to NO : by 38 


Variations. 


While heav'n · ward now her mounting wing ſhe feels, 

No ſcatter'd fools fly raum- from her heels, 

Wilt thou, my Sr. Jonx! keep her courſe in light, 
Confine her fury and aſſiſt her flight? 


' NoTEs. 


every one e of thoſe five Species of 1 from which, 

as from its ſources, 3 deduceth the SuBL1 *. 
1. The firſt and chief r of con- 

ceptian: 

Come then, my Friend ! my Genius! come along, 

G Maſter of the Poet, and the Song ! 

« And while the Muſe now ſtoops, and now aſcends, 

* 'To Man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends 


2. The ſecond, that pathetic entbufiaſm, wane, at "the 
ſame time, melts and inflames : wy 
| «© Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
„ To fall with dignity, with temper riſe, 
« Form'd by thy converſe, happily to fteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere; 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
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Bri IV. E'$'SAY'ON/MAN, A + 
Cone with ſpirit; eloquent with ee. 


Intent to reaſon; or: polite. to pleaſe. 


"EY 
„ 4 


Oh! while along the ſtream of Time 8 'Þ 


Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 
Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 385 


Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale?.. 18 
When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, v3 


Whole: ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers y were thy e 


Shall then this verſe to future age pretend zit. 


Thou wert my guide, pbiloſophet, and friend? _ 390 


That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 


From ang to things, from faney to the heart; wack 


TH as wa 4 04 j $2; 
p Tr Nor E 8 161 nei 344 "T3 


3. 4 nere te fen, dance of fore 1: a 


* 

„Ol while the ſlream of Time thy name 

„Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 1948 'D 

« Say, ſhall my little bark attendant; ſail, -- 1. g 705 
Furſue the triumph, and e the PG; 


4. 4 ſplendid Ame 499 199}-31477) 1g 7 
« When ſtateſmen, hb: kin 5 Aud z 


Lens 


«© Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their athers were y foes, : 


„ Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 

Thou wert my guide, hiloſo 8 and friend 2 

„ That, urg'd by thee, 1 7 5 the tuneful art, 
From ſounds to things, — fancy to the heart;- 
+ For, Wit's falſe mirror held — ature's light; 


5. And fifthly, whith inclades in itself all he reſt, a 


weight and dignity in the conipoſition nn: 04 0 
«+ Shew'd erring Pride whatever i is, is RIGHT; " 
„ That RE &5s0n, Passion, anſwer one great 7+ ; 
«© That true SELF-LovE and Soct Al are the sAuE; 
That Via ru only makes our BLIS elo; 
« And all our Know is OURSELVES ro Know ? 
3 125 ao Fille s en . 
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366 ES SAT ON MAN. Ex. IV. 
For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light; 
Shew'd erring Pride, WHATEVER 18, Is Riehr; 
That RR Aso, PAssiox, anſwer one great aim; 295 
That true SELF-LoVE and SOCIAL are the ſame; 
| "COMMENTARY: <- 
VER. 394. Shew'd trring Pride, Whatever Is, is-Right ;] 
The Poet's addreſs to his friend, which concludeth this 
epiſtle ſo nobly, and endeth with a recapitulation of the 
general argument, affords me the following obſervation, 
with which I ſhall conelude theſe remarks. There is one 
great beauty that ſhines through the whole E/ay: The 
Poet, whether he ſpeaks of man as an individval, a mem- 
ber of ſotiety, or yn pane Nr never miſſeth 
an opportunity, while he is explaining his ſtate under any 
of theſe capacities, to illulrate it in the moſt buen man- 
ner by the inforcement of his grand Principle, That every 
thing tendeth to*the good of the Whole; from whence his fy- 
ſtem gaineth the reciprocal advantage of having that 
grand Theorem realized by facts: and his facts, juſtified 
on a principle of Right or Nature. 
Tuvs I have endeavoured to analyſe, and explain the 
exact reaſoning of theſe four epiſtles. Bnough, I preſume, 
to .conyInce-every one, that it hath a precifion, force, and 
cloſeneſs of connection, rarely to be met with, even in the 
moſt formal treatiſes of philoſophy. Vet in doing this, it 
is but too evident I have deſtroyed that and energy 
which animates the original. And now let the reader be- 
lieve, if he che ſo diſpoſed, ' what M. de Crouſaz, in his 
Eritique upon tiiis work, inſinuates to be his wn opinion, 
as well as that df his ftiends: Some perſons, ſays he, 
„have conjectured that Mr. Pope did not compoſe this 
Eſſay at once, and in a regular order; but chat after 
he had wrote ſeveral fragments of poetry, all finiſhed 
in their kind (one, for example, on the parallel be- 
4 tween Neaſon and Inſtinct, another upon Man's ground- 
_ © lefs Pride, another) on the Prerogatives of human Na- 
ture, another on Religion and Superſtition, another on 


Er. IV. E SSA Y ON MAN. 167 


That Vir Tus only makes our Bliſs below; 


And all our Knowledge is, 0URSELVEs To KNow. 


VARIATIONS. 4 

VII. 397. That Virtue only, Ic. ] in the MS. thus, 
That juſt to find a God is all we can, 

And all the Study of Mankind is Man. 


COMMENTARY. 


« the Original of Society, and ſeveral fragments beſides 
« on Self- love and the Paſſions) he tacked. theſe toge- 
« ther as he could, and divided them into four epiſtles ; 
« 2s, it is ſaid, was the. fortune of Homer's Rhapſodies.” 


{ 


1 ſuppoſe this will be believed as ſoon of one as of the 


other. But M. Du Reſnel his Tranſlator, is not behind 
hand with the Critic, in his judgment on their Author's 
work. The only reaſon (ſays he) for which this poem 
« can be properly termed an E/ay, is, that the Author 
e has not formed his plan with all the regularity of me- 
« thod which it might have admitted,” —And again — 
« I was, by the unanimous opinion of all thoſe whom 
I have conſulted on this occaſion, and amongſt theſe; 


of ſeveral Engl/bmen completely ſkilled in both lan- 


e guages, obliged to follow a different method. The French 


are not ſatisfied with ſentimenti, howtver beautiful, unle/; 


e they be methodically diſpoſed: Method being the charadteriſlic 
* that diflinguiſhes our performances from thoſe of our neigb- 
% bours,”” &c. It is enough juſt to have quoted theſe won. 
derful Men of method, arid to leave them to the laughter 
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Univerſal. Prayer. 


DEO OPT. MAX. 


\ATHER'& All! in evry Age, ain 
In ev'ry Clime ador d. 
By Saint, by Savage; and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 1 L : 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood : | 


"Ws. 
— 


Who all my Senſe confin d | 
| To know but this, that Thou art Got 0 
| And that Pies am blind; 


EL 55 TON 23.1 7 
Counnarany:' 


erſal Projer.] It may be r to 6bſerve, that 
ſome _ ages, in the preceding i ay, having been unjuſtly 
ſuſpected of a tendency towards, fate and Nataraliſin, the 
Author compoſed ig prayer as the ſum of all, to ſhew 
that his ſyſtem was founded in free-woill, and terminated in 
piety: that the firſt cauſe was as woll the Lord and Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe as the —— of it; and that, by 
ande to his Will (che ciple-inforced 9 
out the E. tbe not meant —— — 
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.172 UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Yet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, 
To fee the Good from en Terms 
And binding Nature falt in Fate, 


Left free the Human Will. 
What Conſcience diQtates to ede, 7 


* > *Ot-warns me not to Ins 


This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, . 


That, more thin Health pürlue. 


What Bleflings thy free . . 1 
Let me not caſt away; f 1 
For God is bald when eee, ; 
"1x enjoy is to obey. Kit - 
Yet not to Earth's contraQted 4 Span 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 


Or think, Thee Lord alone of Man, 8 
When thouſand Worlds are wound: 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, Ry 
| And deal damnatioh round the . eq om ' 
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. for his model the Log p's 
others, 


pr ee is aj od confidence fall of 15 8 and Im. 


g all chis che greater weight, the Poet 
Tae 3 Oc of. all 


beſt deſerves the title — to f paraphraſe. 


NIVERSAL' PRAYER. 13 


If I am right, thy grace impart, | 
Still in the right to ſta ; 


If I am wrong, oh teach my heart | 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent, ' | 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny d. 
Or aught thy Goodneſs lent. 5 


Teach me to feel another's Woe, 


To hide the Fault I ſee; 
That Mercy I to others ſhew, 


That Mercy ſhew to me, 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 

Since quick'ned by thy Breath; 

Oh lead me whereſde er I go, 
Thro' this day's Life or Death. 


Nor zs. 


If 1 am right, thy grate imfart,— 
If 1 am wrong, O teach my heart] 


As the imparting of grace, on the chriſtian ſyſtem, is a | 


ſtronger exertion of the divine Power, than the natural il- 
lumination of the heart, one would ex ne right and 


wrong ſhould change places; more aid being required to 


reſtore men to right, than to keep them in _ t as it was 


the Poet's purpoſe to inſinuate that Revelation was the 


right, nothing could better expreſs his purpoſe than mak- 


ing the W ſecured by the Na of grace, 
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174 UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
| This day, be Bread and 2 Lot: 
All elſe beneath the Sun, 


Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or . 
And let Thy Will be dane. 


To thee, whoſe Teagle i is all Space, 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 
One Chorus let all Being raiſe! - | 
All Nature's Incenſe riſe ! 


a 


F 1 751 
The dying Chriſtian to his Sour. 
C > OWNS... 
6 3 I 


ITAL ſpark of heav'nly flame; 
V Quit, oh quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying! 
Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 
And let me languiſh into life. 
II. 
Hark! they whiſper; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away. 
What is this abſorbs me quite? 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me my Soul, can this be Death ? 


1 
The world recedes; it diſappears ! 


Heav'n opens on my eyes | my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I ay! 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is-thy Sting? 


Nor z.. 

2 This dy was written in imitation of the famous 6 
net of Hadrian to his departing ſoul; but as much ſupe- 
rior to his original, in ſenſe Er 
Religion is to, the Pagan. 


ſublimity, as the Chriftian 
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FOUR EPISTLES 
1 0 


Several 3 
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Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſis onerantibus aures: 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetæ, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viridus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſultd. Hor. 
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Of the Knowledge and Characters of Mx. 


THAT it ij not ſufficient for this knowledgy to cunſi- 
der Man in the Abittact: Books will nat ſerus the 
General maxims, unleſs they be Formad upan both, 
will be but notional, $ 10» Some Paculiarity in æuery 
man, characteriſtic to himſelf, yet varying from him» 
ſelf, y 15. Difficulties ariſing from our own Paſſions, 
Fancies, Faculties, &c. 7 31. The ſhortneſs of Life, 
to obſerve in, and the uncertainty of the Principles of 
action in men, to obſerve by, Y 37, &c. Our own 
Principle of action often hid from ourſelves, y 41. 
Some few Characters plain, but in general confound- 
ed, diſſembled, or inconſiſtent, 1 51. The ſame man 
utterly different in different places and ſeaſons, J 71. 
Unimaginable wala, in the greate/t, 3 70, & 
| 92 <> 8 


: ad. \ 


LY 


wo ARGUMENT. 


- Nothing conſtant and certain but God. and Nature, 
57 95. No judging of the Motives from the actions; 
- the ſame add ions proceeding from contrary Motives, 
and the ſame Motive influencing, contraty ations, 
5 1co. II. Yet to form Characters, we can on) 
tal the ſtrongeſt actions of a man's life, and try tb 
mals them agree: The utter uncertainty of this, from 
Nature itſelf, and from Policy, $ 120. Characters 
given according to the rank of men of the world, 
7 135. And ſome reaſon for it, 3 140. Education 
| alters the Nature, or at leaſt Character, of mam, 
9149. Actions, Paſſions, Opinions, Manners, Hu- 
- mours, or Principles, all ſubje to change. No judging 
by Nature, from 158 10 178. III. It only remains 
to find (i we can) big RULING Passrton : That 
vill certainly influence all the reſt, and can recoil 
the ſeeming or real inconſiſtency of all bis action, 
7 175. Inſtanced in the extraordinary character if 
Clodio, 179. A caution againſt.miſtaking ſecond 
© qualities for firſt, which will deſtroy all poſſibility 1 
' the knowledge of "mankind, 210. Examples f 
ength of the Ruling P „And its continuatin 
t the laſt breath, 222, &eGee 
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E P r 8 T 2. E 1 
of: the Knowledge and Charadters of Mex: 


7E 8, youre the 1 man to Bock en, 
Who from bis tudy rails at human kind 

Tho! what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance. ; 

a or be right by PAR 


leni 0 27115 
8 een NOI: e ft 
Epi I of the Knowledge and Chara&ter: of M,] Whoever. 
2 this with the former editions of the Epiſtle, will 
obſerve, that the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts 
are entirely changed and reverſed; tho with hardly the 
alteration of à ſingle word. When the Editor, at the 
Author' s deſire, firſt examined this epiſtle, | he was fur- 
prized to find it contain a number of exquiſite obſerva- 
tions, without order, connection, or dependence: but much 
more ſo, when, on an attentive review, he ſaw, that, 1 
the _— TO different form, on an RN. Fd 


5 


4 8 


4 2 


"Norte. 8850 i 
Moral Bs.) The Essav on Man was intended to | 
have been compriſed in four books: 


The Firſt of which, the Author has given us under that 
title, in four epiſtles. | 
The Second was to have confified of the ſame 1 os. 

'Þ OF toxins and Tenics of human. reaſon, 2. Of thoſs 


W 18 


182 MORAL EBS 4s Kr. 1 
The coxcomb bird, fo talkative and grave, * 


That from his cage cries Cuckold > Whore, and Knave, 


Tho“ many a paſleniger he rightly cal, 3 | 
Lou hald him. po Philoſopher at all. | 2 


* 


conceived, it would have all the learneb of method, * 

force of connected reaſoning. The Author 

much ſtruck with the thing as the Editor, rd 8 
put the poem into the preſent order; which has given it 

All the fattnefs of u trac em tion, The uction 


1 \Commurbar, 


to the epiſtle on Riches was in the fame condition, and 


underwent the ſame reform. 
Eis I.] This epiſtle is divided into three princi- 


pal parts or members: The firſt (from J 1 to 99.) treat 
of the difficulties in coming at the knowledge and true cha- 


raters 7 of mas.—The ſecond (from # yo wo 173.) of the 


Norzs, ? 


arts and (clerics, and of the parts of them, which are 
uſeful, and therefore attainable ; together with thoſe which 
are unuſeful, and therefore unattainable. 3. Of the na- 
ture, *, uſe, and application of the different capact- 
tics of 4. Of che uſe of learning of the ſcience 
of the . and of wit; concluding with a 
the miſapplication of them; iNuftrared by pictures cha · 
rs, and examples. 

The third book regarded Gvil regimen, or the ſcienco 
of of politics; in which, hs ſeveral forms of a Republic were 
examined and explained; ther with the ſeveral 
. of religious Worſhip, fo far forth as they affect 
Society; between which the Ader s ſuppoſed there 
was the moſt intereſting relation, and eloſe eonnection. 80 
that this part would have treated of civil — ſor 


Vein TT WE, 
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And yet the fate of all extremes is ſuch; © | 
Men may be read, as well as Books, too much, 16 | 
PT. pradto tn 
wirong means Which both Philoſophers and men of the World 
have employed in {urmaunting thoſe difficulties. And the 
third (from 7174 to the end) treats of the yight means; 
with directions for the application of them. ea 
VIX. 1. Tins 306 deal 


| the man, Fc.) The Epiſtle is ins 
troduced (from y 1 to 15.) by obſerying, that the AKzozuy 
ledge of men is neither to be gained by books nor experience 
alone, but by the joint uſe of both; for that the waxims 
of the Philoſopher and the concluſions of the man of the M urli 


| ER  NoT3# e 
The fourth and laſt book concerned private ethics or 
practical morality z conſidered in all the circumſtances, 
orders, profeſſions, and ftations'of human Jife. © © 
The ſcheme of all this had been maturely digeſted; and 
communicated to L. Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, and one or 
two more; and was intended for the only work of his riper 
years: but was, partly through ill health; p y theoagh 
diſcouragements from the depravity of the times, and part- 
ly on prudential and other conſiderations, interrupted, - 
poſtponed, and, laſtly, in a manner laid aſidde. 
But as this was the Author's favourite work, which 
more exaQly reflected the image of his own ſtrong eapa- 
cious mind, and as we can have but a very imperfe& idea 
of it from the diijecta membra Poete, which now remain; it 
may not be amils to be'a little more particular concerning 
each of theſe projected books. bh , 3 
The vizer, as it treats of Man in the abſtract, and 
conſiders him in general, under every of his relations, be- 
comes the foundation, and furniſhes out the ſubjects, of che 
three following ;-ſo that 4 a ee 
The sgcond Boox was to take up again the , and 
ſecond epiſtles of che f book; and to treat of man in his 


— U , —  — ———C—SS —— — — 
_ — —— — pros 
-_ CE . —— 
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book of the Dunciad; up and down, occaſionally, in 


184 MORAL ESSAYS; Fr. I. 
To obſervations which ourſelves we make, 


We grow more partial for th Obſerver's fake; - 
To written Wiſdom, as another's, leſs: | 
Maxims are drawn from Notions, thoſe from Gueſs. 


COMMENTARY. | 


988 can, ſeparately, but ſupply a vague and ſuperficial know. 


Jedge often not ſo much; as thoſe maxim are founded 
in the abſtract notion of the writer; and theſe conclufions are 
drawn from the uncertain comjefares of the obſerver :' But 
when the writer joins his ſpeculation to the experience of the 


_ Obſerver, his notions are rectified into principles: and when 


the obſerver regulates his experience on the notions of the 
writer, his comjectures advance into ſcience. Such is the rea- 
ſoning of this introduction; which, beſides its propriety 


Nor. 


| intellectual capacity at large, as has been explained above. 


Of this, only a ſmall part of the conclufion (which, as we 
ſaid, was to have contained a ſatire againſt the miſappli- 
cation of wit and learning) may be found in the fourth 


the other three. | 


The rnIRD Book, in like manner, was to reaſſume the 
ſubject of the third epiſtle of the fit, which treats of Man 
in his ſocial, political, and religious capacity. But this part 
the Poet afterwards conceived might be beſt executed in an 


Erie Pot; as the Action would make it more animated, 
and the Fable leſs invidious; in which all the great prin- 


ciples of true and falſe Governments and Religions ſhould 
be chiefly delivered in feigned examples. "TT 
The rova r and laſt book was to purſue the ſubject of 
the fourth epiſtle of the frf, and to treat of ethics, or prac- 
tical morality ; and would have conſiſted of many mem- 
bers; of which, the four following epiſtles are detached 
rtions : the #wo firſt, on the Charaders of Men and Women, 
ene the intraductory part of this concluding book. 


1 


Er. I. MORAL E'S'SAYS! 18656 
There's ſome Peculiar in each leaf and grain, 1 5 
Some unmarkid fibre, or ſome varying vein; 

een, 6 367 

to the general ſubject of the epiſtle, has a peculiar relation 
to each of its parts or members: For the car of the df 
feulty in coming at the knowledge and characters of men, 


explained in the firſt, will ſhew the importance of what is 
here delivered, of the joint affiſtance of ſpeculation and 


practice to ſurmount it; and the aurong means, which both = 


philoſophers and men of the world have employed in over- 
coming thoſe difficulties diſcourſed of in the ſecond; have 
their ſource here deduced; which is feen to be a harte 
adherence of each to bis on method of ſtudying men, 
and a mutual contempt of the others. Laſtly, the right 
means delivered in the third, will be of little uſe in the 
application, without the direction here delivered: for tho? 
the obſervation of men and manners diſcovered a ruling 
paſſion, yet, without a philgſapbie knowledge of human na- 
ture, we may eaſily miſtake a ſecondary and ſubſidiary paſ- 
ſion for the principal, and fo be never the nearer in the Know- 
ledge of Men. But the elegant and eaſy form of the in- 
troduion equals the propriety of its matter; for the epiſtle 
being addreſſed to a noble perſon, diſtinguiſhed for his 
knowledge of the world, it opens, as it were, in the midſt 
of a familiar converſation, which lets us at once into bis 
character; where the Poet, by politely affecting only toridi- . 


cule the uſeleſs knowledge of men confined to books, and 


only to extol that acquired by the world, artfully inſinuates 
how alike defective the latter may be, when conducted on 
the ſame narrow principle: Which is too often the caſe ; as 
men of the acorld are more than ordinarily prejudiced in 
' favour of their own obſervations for the ſake of the ob- 
ſerver; and, for the ſame reaſon, leſs indulgent to the dif. 
coveries of others. 4 n n 
Ves. 15. Theres ſome Peculiar, c.] The Poet enters on 
| | ers pete 
Ver. 9. 4nd yet — Men may be read, as well as Books, too 
much, fc.) The Poet has here covertly deſcrib'd a famous 


1 M ORAL. E'SSAY B. Ex. I. 


Shall only Man be taken in the groſs? | 
Grant but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs. © 

That each from other differs, firſt wee 1 
Next, chat he varies from himſelf no leſs 20 
Add Nature's, Cuſtom's, Reaſon's, Paſſion's Arif 


Aad all Opinion's colours caſt on life. 


og 


© 0 Ty Commentary. a7 


the Firft diviſion of his ſubject, ch atficulties of coming 
the Naoauladge and true 'charadters of men; The fr we 
of this difficulty, which he proſecutes (from 14 to 19.) is 
the great dimer/ity 0 4 charactars; of which, to abate our 
wonder, and not diſcourage our Inquiry, he — delues 
we would grant him 

| —i het artery forts: of Mind: an Mobs. | 
| Hereby artfully inſinuating, that if Nature has varied the 
moſt worthleſs vegetable into above three hundred ſpecies, 

we need not wonder at a greater diverſity in the human 
mind: And if the variety in that vegetable has been 
thought of importance enough to employ the leiſure of a 
ſerious enquirer, much more will the ſame quality in this 
maſter-piece of Nature deſerve our ſtudy and attention. 

Ver. 19. That each from otber differs, Ge.) A ſecond 
cauſe of this difficulty (from / 18 to 21.) is man's incons - 
fancy; whereby not only one man differs from nen 
but each man from himſelf. 
VIS. 21. Add Nature's, c.] A third cauſe (from 50 | 
to 23. 42 that een over Gs TIT en, 


NorTEs. 


em of a mas ; of the world, the celebrated e of bf, | 
de la Rochefbucault, which are one continued ſatire on hu: 
man Nature; and hold much of the ill language of the 
Fo” | Our Author's ſyſtem of human nature wi explain 
dhe reaſon of the cenſure. 


V ER. 22. And all Opinion's colours ca z on life.) The Poet 
refers here . to ine e elt: In the Wo; ou Mean be _ BS 


| \ 
— 1 4 * / 
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Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds, * 
Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, n , 8 


On human Actions . Wye 1 AS 
His prineiple oſ Ca 8 | 


That inſtant "i his Principle ao more. | th, 1 i 


Conn rakx. 20 
awer firife and conteſt between zatwre and 3 


between reaſon and . appetite, between truth and opinion. 
And as moſt men, ood eturntton, temperature, or 

Mon, have their c warp'd by cu/iom, appetite, 
55 nion, Wen — from thence i is almoſt uni- 
ver 

Vz. 23. o depths <who fathom, e.] A fourth cauſe 
(from 5 20 to 25.) is 40 di/jimulation, and reſtleſs caprice ; 
whereby the ſhallows of the mind are as difficult to be 
found, as the depths of it to be fatbam d. | 

Vt. 25. On human A#tions, Oc.) A fifth cauſe (from 
Ma. to 31 ode the GT ee 2% NGA (Ns 


Norge 
boch the W and the final cauſe: The Firſt in the waa 
Fp. 5 21. | 
Eier Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light. 8285 
For, obligue Wit is . The other, in the ſecond 
Ep. Y 283. ; 
* Meanwhite Opinion gilds with varying'rays 
*« Theſe painted clouds that beautify our — Rc. 
Vis. 26. 1t may be Reaſon, but it is not Man: Ji. e. The 
Philoſopher may invent a rational bypothe/is which ſhall 


account for the appearances he would inveltigate ;'and yet 


that hypo 20 all the while, oF Kg or truth . e 
nature of : 


— 


80 nne. 41 en 
1 e 
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Like following life thro? creatures you diſſect, 

You loſe it in the moment you detect. 30 
Vet more; the diff” rence is as great Een 8 

The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen,” | 

All Manners take a tincture from our own; 

Or come diſcolour'd thro' our Paſſions ſhown. 

Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 35 

Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand ou 


COMMENTARY. 


either on the point of its being laid open and detected, or 
when it is reaſoned upon, and attempted to be explored. 
VER. 31. Yet more the difference, Efc.) Hitherto the 
Poet hath ſpoken of the cauſes of difficulty ariſing from 
the obſcurity of the obje&; he —— comes to thoſe which 
proceed from defe&s in the obſerver. The firſt of which, 
and a ſixth cauſe of difficulty, he ſhews (from 30 to 37. )is 


the perverſe manners, affefions, and imaginations of the ob- 
ſeryer; whereby the characters of others are rarely ſeen 


either in their true /ight, complexion, or N 


Nor E 8. 
Van 29. Lit following Life through creatures you dhe, 
You loſe it in the moment you detect. 

This Simile is extremely beautiful. In order to ſhew the 
difficulty of diſcovering the operations of the heart in a 
moral ſenſe, the Poet illuſtrates it by another attempt ſtill 
more difficult, the diſcovery of its operations in a zatural: 
For the ſeat of animal life being in the heart, our endea- 
2 of tracing it thither muſt neceſſarily drive it from 

ence. 
. Ver. 33. All Manners take a ünctöre fs car” own ; 
| Or come diſcolour'd thro our Paſſions Sun.] 
- Theſe two lines are remarkable for the exactneſs and pro- 
priety of expreſſion. The word tin&ure, which implies 


Er. I. MORAL ESSAYS: it 
Nor vill Life's ſiream fot obſervation ſtay, - "© 

It hurries all too laſt to mark their way: 
In vain ſedate reflections we would mae, 
When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, not take. 
Oft, in the Paffions” wild rotation toſt, 41 
Our ſpring of aQion to ourſelves is loſt: 
" 93 Counnnranry. PE (1240907! 


* 7 4 


Ver. 37. Nor will Life's fliream for obſervation, c.] 
The ſecond of theſe, and ſeventh cauſe of difficulty (from 
y 36 to 41,). is the /bortneſe of human life ; which will not 
ſuffer the obſerver to ſelect and wouh out his knowledge, 


but juſt to ſnatch it, as it rolls ſw 
rapid current of Time. 


Ver. 41. Off, in the Paſſions”, Ic. ] We come now to the 
eighth and laſt cauſe, which very properly concludes the 
account; as, in-a ſort, it ſums up all the difficulties in one 
(from y 40 to 51.) namely, that very often the man himſelf 
is ignorant of his own motive of action; the cauſe of which 
ignorance our author has admirably explain'd: When the 
mind (ſays he) is now quite tired out by the long conflict 
of oppoſite motives, it withdraws its attention; and ſuffers 
the aui to be ſeized upon by the firſt that afterwards ob- 
trudes itſelf; without taking notice what that motive is. 
Tphis is finely illuſtrated by what he 1 to be the ge- 

neral cauſe of dreams; where the fancy, juſt let looſe, 
poſſeſſes itſelf of the (af image which it meets with, on 
the confines between ſleep and waking ; and on that, 
eres all its viſionary operation; yet this ſeizure is, with 
great difficulty, recollected; and never, but when ſome 


tly by him, down the 


een RE ENS TsHID: £22 a7; FR 
a weak colour given by degrees, well deſcribes the influ- 
ence of the Manners ; and the word di/colour, which im- 
plies a quicker change and by a deeper dye, denotes as 
well the operation of the Paſiions. „ 


290 MORAL ESSAYS. 5 1 


Tir'd, not determin'd, to che laſt we yield, 
And what cam then is maſter of the * 


8 As the laſt image of that troubled wa 45 


When ſenſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in fleep, 
(Tho' paſt the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the ſtuff, of which our dream is wrought: 
Something as dim to our. internal. view, 

Is thus, perhaps, the cauſe of moſt we do. T0 
True, fome are open, and to all men known; 
Others fo very cloſe, they're hid from none; 

(So darkneſs Rrikes the ſenſe no leſs than Light) 
Thus gracious CHanD os is belov'd at ſights 

And ey*ry child hates Shylock, tho” his foul” 55 
Still fits at ſquat, and peeps not from its hole. 


COMMENTARY. 


— 


accident happens to 5 our firſt lumbers: Then 


{which proves the truth of the hypotheſis) we are ſome- 
— to trace the workings of the Fancy backwards, 

— image, in * JF till we come to that 

from whence they all aroſe. 

_ Var. 61. True, forme ure open, 

to all this, an objefor (from 7 go to 61.) may ſay. That 

e e OI W ond 


NorESV. 
2 G.—geeps not its Which ſhews that 
ng 5 0. was How cx preſent fituation, 


as — ut ſmall ſatis faction in ther famous Poet 
reckons one of the great advantages of old age, 
« The ſoul's dark cottage, batter d and decay d, 
Les in * tram chinks that — made, 
| owe 125 


e. ae i er | 


Er. MORAL ESSAY'S 192 
At half mankind, when gen'rous Manly rat, 
All know tis Virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All ſee tis Vice, and itch of vulgar bt 
When Flatt'ry glares, all bate it in a Queen, 
While one there is who charms us with his spleen 
But theſe plain Characters we rarely find; 
Tho! ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind: 
Or puz ling Conttaries confound the whole z 3 bs 
Or Ae quite reverſe the foul. PL) 


"COMMENTARY, - 
racers are fo plainly marked, that no man can hits 
them: and not ſo only in the more oper and frank,” but 
in the cj and moſt reclaſe likewiſe.” Of each of theſe 
the objector gives an inſtance ; by which it appears, that 
the forbidding cloſeneſs and _— hypocriſy in the 
one, are as conſpicuous. to all mankind, as the 

openneſs and frank plain-dealing of the other. —The 
Reader fees, this objeQtion is more partcularly ns at 
the doctrine of J 23. 


Our teprbs who fathoms, eee ene 
for here it endobywursto prove, — 


orable. 

. 63. But theſe plain CharaGers, &e.] To this ob- 
jection, therefore, our author replies (from 60 to 70.) 
at indeed the fact may be true, in the inſtances given 

but that ſuch plain characters are extremely rare: And fot 

the truth of this, he not only nen to but 
explains the cauſes of thoſe perplexed and «complicated 
humours which diffuſe — over the whole ſpecies; 

1. i he firſt of which is, the vivacity of the imagination ; 

that when the bias of the paſſions is ſufficiently determined 


„ the vigour of the fancy ge: 


— — — — 
. a. a — 4 
” _ — 
of ” — * P N 
— — . — mey 
" 


all its faculties, an 
aQs with the ſame conflraine that a tumbler walks upon 


/ 


192 MORAL E'SSAYS. Er. I. 


The Dull, flat Falſhood ſerves, for policy: F 
And in the Cunning, Truth itſelf's a lyße: 


Unthought-of Frailties cheat us in the Wiſe; 


The Foot lies hid in inconſiſtencies. 70 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in 10 gout 3 8 


a Alone, i in | company's q in place, or ney” 


\ * 


nt © Communrany. 
cally ive in proportion to the- firength of 8 


3, the one no ſooner draws the bg than the come 


turns it to a contrary direction. 
Tho ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind. 


822 ſecond cauſe is the contrari x and fee Ambit which 
drawing ſeveral ways, as Avarice a Luxury Ambition 
and Indolence, c. (expreſſed. in the line, & 
Or puzzling Contraries confound the whole,) 
muſt needs make the ſame character inconſiſtent to itſelf, 
and of courſe, inexplicable by the obſerver, 

3. A third cauſe is Afe&ation, which aſpires to qualities, 
that neither nature nor education has given us ; and which, 


conſequently, neither uſe nor art will ever render graceful 
or becoming. On this account it is, he well obſerves, 


Or Affectations quite reverſe the ſoul; 


natural paſſions may indeed turn it from that bias which 


the ruling one has om it; but the affeted paſſions diſtort 
cramp all its operations; ſo that it 


his hands. 
4. A fourth cauſe lies in the Thtqualitits 3 in the human mind. 


which expoſe the wiſe to unexpetted frailties, and conduct 


the weak to as unlook'd for wiſdom: 

Ver. 71. See the ſame man, &c,] Of all theſe Four cauſer 
he here gives EXAMPLES: 1. Of the wiwacity of the Imagt- 
watjes (from yz 7160 77 )—2, Of the nn Appetites 


DT EPs 2 


ö 


Al Europe fav'd, yer Britaim not betray'd. | | 
'He thinks you was bs pede h i rte, bs 


Bt. MORAL ESSAYS. 13 


Early at Bus'heſs, and at Hazard late; 
Mad at a Fox-chace, wiſe at a Debate; 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; | * 5 
Friendly at Hackney, falthleſs at Whitebalt. . 
Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 1 464 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a Etiave, | 
Save juſt at dinner — then prefers, no doubt, n 
A Rogue with Ven ſon to a Saint without. 30 
Who would not praiſe Patritio's high deſert, 
4 hand unftain'd, his uncotrupted heart., 
His comprehenſive head! all Intrefts wagh'd, 


New-market-fame, and judgment at = tem... 4 
What made (fay Montagne, of more ſage Chieron! 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buifoon ? | 
— -Yaunrarrons. 
Aſter # 86. in the former Editions, 
T teaders, at an army's bead, To 
Hemm d round with glories, pibſer cloth or bread; / 
As theanly plunder as they brively fought, 
A and now fave 2 groat. 
5 Counnriiraty. 
Sec Of AﬀeHations (om y g Ja 
ls SI WA a RR 
4 3% N cd - : 


va Punk ware. —. 


Vas. E N bee 


* 
8 


2 


| 


/ 


%, 


196 MORAL ESSAYS. Eu. 


A perjur'd Prince 2 leaden Saint revere, 
A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star? 


4 * . 


was an admirer of Montagne; had contracted a rig 


. friendſhip with him; and has transferred an infinite num- 


ber of his thoughts into his famous'book De Ja Sage/7 ; 
but his moderating every-where the extravagant Pyrrho- 
niſm bf his friend, is the reaſon why the Poet calls him 
more ſage Charrom, © © l 

VSS. 89. A perjur'd Prince] Louis XI. of France, wore 


in his Hat a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, which 
when he ſwore by, he feared to break his oath. P, 


VER. 90. A. godleſs. Regent tremble at a Star p] | Philip 


Duke of Orleans, Regent of the minority of Louis XV. ſu- 


perſtitious in Judicial aſtrology, thoꝰ an unbelieverin all reli- 


5 ws The ſame has been obſerved of many other Politicians, 


he Italians, in general, are not more noted for their re- 


| fined politics than for their attachment to the dotages of 
Afirology, under the influence of Athei/m. It may be worth 


while to enquire into the cauſe of ſo ſingular a phænome- 


non, as it may probably do honour to Religion. | Theſe 


men obſerving {and none have equal opportunities of ſo 
doing) how perpetually public events fall out beſides their 
expectation, and contrary to the belt-laid ſchemes. of 
worldly policy, cannot but confeſs that human affairs are 


ordered by ſome Power extrinſical. To acknowledge a 


God and his Providence would be next to in a 
morality deſtructive of that public ſyſtem which they think 
neceſſary ſor the government of the world. They have 


recourſe therefore to that abſurd ſcheme of power which 
The conſide- 


rules by no other law than Fate or Deſtiny 
ration of this perhaps was the reaſon that the Poet, to 
keep up decofum, and to preſerve the diſtinction between 


a Patriot and a Politician, makes his Friend rely upon Pro- 


wience for the public ſafety, in the concluding words of 
the epiſtle, _ Ine 
soch in thoſe moments as in all the paz 
o fave ny Gun, Hd, ful be your lalt, 


. 
- - 7 - * 
: J 7 


Ke. . 11 ORAL E SYS. „ 
The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit, hal * 2 is 


Faithleſs thro”. Piety, and .dup'd- thro? Wit? 4 
Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, 


And quſt her wiſeſt monarch made a fool? 
Know, God and Na ruxk only are the ſame: 95 


In Mans: the, judgment ſhoots at flying Game 3 


-CoungnTary. 


Ver. 9g / Know, God and Nature, Ge.) Haring 2 1 
B = he had propoſed ; the prem/es naturally lead 


im into a moral reflexion, with which he concludes his 
firſt part, namely, that conſtancy is to be expected in no 


human Character whatſoever ; but is to be found only in 
God and his Laws: That as to Man, he is not only per- 


petually ſhifting and varying, even while within the v 
of his own nature; but is fk flying out into bor. 


ae both 11 and below it: e affociating in ; 


YN ovph;: 


Ver. 91. 7 be ME a Bigot keep, a POP 1 5 rip v. 


of Spain, who, after renouncing the throne for Religion, | 


reſumed it to gratify his Queen; and Victor Amadeus II, 
King of Sardinia, who re ned the crown, and trying to 
reals] it, was LO iſonc till his death. P. : 
VsR. 93- wks a Woman, Child, or Deotard rult,— * | 
And juſt her wiſeft monarch made a fool? 


The Czarina, =” King of France, the Fode and the F 


abovementioned King of Sardinia. 


VER. g5. Know God, and Nature, c.] By Nature is not 
here meant any ima inary ſubſtitute of - God, called a 


Plaſtic nature; but God's moral Jaws: And this obſervation 


was inſerted with great propriety and diſcretion, in te 
concluſion of a long detail of the various characters f 


men: For, from the diſcording eſtimate of human actions, 

ariſing from the diſcordancy of men's characters, Montagne 

and others have been bold TO RE oy mo- 
2 | 


OL 
"742 


, 


gs MORAL ESSAYS. Er. . 


A bird of paſſage! gone as ſoot as found; 
Now in the Moon perhaps, eee 


In vain the ſage, with retroſpeQive eye, - 
Would from th“ apparent What conclude the _ 


 CouMEnTaARY. 


OTE Brutes; and now again api ng | 
Ee 1 N of Angels. [ See Eſay on 
p.Uu.y8 
A bird of paſſage! n 5 
ene „now winder ground. 


VI. 99. I vain the Se.] The Author ha 

fhewn tue iſ difficulties ln 22 the knowledge an 
true characters of men, enters now upon diri- 
A which is of . 
Pbileſeberi and Mew of the 9 = in * 
ing thoſe difficulties. He had, in the i — Aion, ſpoken 


of the abſurd conduct of boch, in deſpifing the aſſiſtance 


| of each other: He now juſtifies his cenſure by an exami- 
nation of their peculiar doArines; and, to take them in 
their own way, confiders them, as they would de conſi- 
dered, ſeparately. And 1 of the Philopher, whoſe prin- 
cipat miſtake is in ſuppoſing that aHtons beft decipher i. 1 
| motive of the affor. This he confutes (from 4 98 to M 

by ſhewing that 4 ations e 
ſame motive; W her of accident, as inted views; 
— as in complexion) which he thes 

rates, | 


2 | Behold! if Fortun or « Milt fre, 4e 


nt A >. —_ 


Er. I. MORAL ESSAYS % 
Infer the Motive from the Deed; and ſhew, 101 
That what we chanc'd was what © meant to dd. 
Behold! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs 
Some plunge in bus'neſs, „ 
To eaſe the Soul of one 'oppreflive weight, 10s 
This quits an Empire, that embroils a State: 
The ſame aduſt complexion has impell'd 
Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field. 
Not always Actions ſhew the man: we find 
Wha dee , is not thetefees kinds: 110 


e ne e . 

In judging therefore of metiver ations, the Philoſopher 
mult needs be frequently 5 
appetite, which, When impelling to a&#ion, we call the - ©, 
ative, may be equally grad in the parat of very | 
erent meaſures 


Va. 109. Net ahueys afiins ſow the man: Wc.) The 
s ſecond miſtake is, that action decipher the 
eharafter of the ater. This too, the Author confutes (from 
3 108 to x35.) and, as in correQting the foregoing miſtalee, 
he proved, that different actions often proceed from the Janie 
motive ; ſo here he proves, that the ſame action oſten pro- 
„ 41 thus a kind adion, be obſerves, 

ariſeth from the accidents of proſperity or 

fine weather, os rom mature] eee. 
aodeft aftion, as well from pride, as humility ; yg 
c 


Nor £8, | 
V The 3 
8 41 Ek, 


| Philip II. was of av avvabilaire Go ace 
it from his father Charles 5 135 


168 MORAL ESSAYS. Er. I. 
Perhaps Proſperity becalm d his breaſt: 
Perhaps the Wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt: 
Not therefore humble he who ſeeks retreat, 

Pride guides his ſteps, and bids him ſhun the great: 

Wbo combats bravely is not therefore brave, 115 
He dreads a death - bed like the meaneſt ſlave: 
Who reiſons wiſely is not therefore wiſe, 
His pride in Reas'ning,- not in Acting lies. 


> =O 4.9.49 


 CoMMENTARY. 


a prudent action as often from vanity, as wiſdom. Now 
the charaZer being really determined by-the motives, and 
various, nay contrary motives producing the ſame a&#ion, 
the action can never decipher the charaer of the actor. But 
further (continues the Poet) if we attend to what hath 
been ſaid, we ſhall diſcover another circumſtance in the 
caſe, which will not only make it extremely difficult, but 
— abſolutely impracticable to decipher the character by the 
action: and that is, the 4i/cordancy action in the ſame 
character; a neceſſary conſequence of the two principles 
proved above, that different actions proceed from the ſame 
motive, and that the ſame action proceeds from. different mo- 
lies. . 7 | by | by >. wi * ; 
„ R . | 
of his life tell us, was frequently difordered by bilious fe- 
vers. But what the Author meant principally to obſerve 
here' was, that this humour made both theſe princes act 
contrary to their character; Charles, who was an active 
man, when he retired into a Convent; Philip, who was 
2 man of the cloſet, when he gave the battle of St. 


ntin. 
VER. 117. Who reaſons «wiſely, e.] By reaſoning is not 
here meant ſpeculating ; but deliberating and reſolving 
in public counſels : for this inſtance is given as one, of à 


% 
a « © * . 
" * 0 * v N 
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Er. IJ. M ORAL ESSAYS. 199 
But grant that Actions beſt diſcover ma 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can. 120 
The few that glare, each character muſt mark, 
You balance not the many in the dark. Hina e 
What will you do with ſuch as diſagree:? 
Suppreſs them, or miſcall them Policy)? 
Muſt then at once (the character to ſave) 125 
The plain rough Hero turn a craſiy Knave , 
Alas! in truth the man but chang'd his mind, 
Perhaps was ſick, in love, or had not din d. 


| COMMENTARY. | 
* Ver! 119. But grant that Actiom, fc.) But {continues 
our Author) if you will judge of man by his action, you are 
not to ſelect ſuch only as you like, or can manage; you 
muſt fairly take all, you find: Now, when you pop 
theſe together, they will prove ſo very diſcordant that 
no conſiſtent character can poſſibly be made out of them. 
What is to be done then? Will you 2 all thoſe you 
cannot reconcile to the few capital actions which yon 
chuſe for the foundation of your character? But this the 
laws of truth will not permit. Will you then miſcal 
them? and ſay they were not the natural workings of the 
man, but the diſguiſes of the politician ? But what will 
you get by this, beſides reverſing the beſt known cha- 
rater, and making the owner of it the direct e 4 
of himſelf? However, (ſays our Author) this is the way 
which the reaſoning and philoſophic hiſtorian has been 
always ready to take with the action: of great men; of 
which he gives two famous inſtances in the life of Cæſar. 
ze concluſion, from the whole, is, that action, do t 


4 


= 


* 


4% MORAL ESSAYS. Er. I. 
| Aſk why from Britain Cæſar would retreat? 

Ceſar himſelf might whiſper he was beat. 130 
Why riſk the world's great empire for a Punk ? 
Cæſar perhaps might anſwer he was drunk. 

But, ſage hiſtorians! 'tis your taſk to prove 

One action Conduct; one, heroic Love. 

8 VIII Ton... 

VER. 129. in the former Editions, 


Aſk why from Britain Cæſar made retreat? 
Cæſar himſelf would tell you he was beat. 

The mighty Czar what mov'd to wed a Punk ? 
The mighty Czar would tell you he was drunk. 


Alter d as above, becauſe Cæſar wrote his Commentarics 

of this war, and does ao tell you he was beat. And as 
Czar afforded an inſtance of both caſes, it was thought 
better to make him the ſingle example. 


N 4 Nor zs. 
- Ver. 130. Cæſar himſe!f might whiſper be c Beat.] 
eſar wrote his Commentaries, in imitation of the greek 
| rals, for the entertainment of the world : But had 
*kis friend aſked him, in his ear, the reaſon of his ſudden 
reat from Britain, after ſo many pretended victories, we 
have cauſe to fuſpett, even from his own public relation 
of that matter, that he would have cet he was bear. 
* "Vas. 13) Hh riſe the —_— empire for a Punk 7] 
After the battle of Pharſalja, Cæfar purſued his enemy to 
Alexandria, where he became infatuated with the charms 
of Cleopatra, and inftead of puſhing his advantages, and 
Hiperſing the relicks of the Pharfatian quarrel (after nar- 
row ig the violence of an enraged populace) he 
brought upon himſelf an unneceſſary war, 'at a time his 
arms were moſt wanted elſewhere, | 


> wee gs Sawvan tess' ei... 


* 


Er. I. MO RAL ESSAYS. 20 

Tis from high Liſe high Characters are drawn: | 

A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn; 136 
A Judge is juſt, a Chanc'lor juſter fill; | 
A Gownman, learn'd; a Biſhop, what you will; 
Wiſe, if a Minifter; but, if a King 
More wiſe, more learn d, more juſt, more ev'ry thing. 
Court - Virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt rate, 141 
Born where Hearv'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate: 


In life's low vale, the ſoil the Virtues like, 
YR nt ber g oN eee G 


Co uur AAx. 


Ver. 135. Tis from high Lift, c.] TR EO 
done with the Pbil b how turns to the Mas of 
world; whoſe firſt mi ake is in ſuppoſing men's true Cha- 
raters may be known by their flation. This, tho' a mere 
mob - opinion, is the opinion in faſhion, and che b 
the Mob of all ranks; therefore, tho* beneath the 
2 he thou tit defervivg of du ridicule ; and the 

was what he gives (from 4 t0141.) a naked 

tion of the fact; to which he has ſubjoined (from 
5140 to 149.) an ironical logy, that, as Virtue is cul- 
tivated with 2 1 75 more labour in Courts than in Cot- 


he with much pleaſantry, 15 moſt 
to all the ſhionable ways of eftimation. For why do the 
connoiſſeurs prefer the lively colour in a Gem before that 
in a Flower, hen for its . auen 

production? 

Neves: 

"Ven. 141. Comt-nirtucs hear, —.— eee 

refleftion, and the fimilitude b ppert it, have 


AD Taba RCs 


3 to ſet an infinitely higher value on it: 


—— N — 
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aa MORAL ESSAYS Er. I. 
Thoꝰ the ſamo-ſun with all- diffuſive rays 145 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the Di mond blaze, 

We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 

And juſtly ſet the Gem above the Flow'r. 

Tis Education forms the common mind; | 
Juſt as the Twig is beat, the Tree's inclin'd. 1 50 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a Squire; 
\ The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a lyar; 
Tom ſtruts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave 3 
Will, ſneaks a Scriv'ner, an exceeding knave: 154 
Is he a Churchman? then he's fond of pow'r: 
A Quaker? fly: A Preſbyterian? ſow'r: 0 
A ſmart Free · thinker? all things in an hour. 


COMMENTARY. | 
VI. 149. 'Tis Education forms, &c.] This ſecond mi- 
take of the Man of the world is more ſerious ; it is, that 
characters are beſt judged of 5 the general manners. This 
the Poet confutes in a lively enumeration of examples 
(from 148 to 158.) which ſhew, that how ſimilar or dif- 
ferent ſoever the manners be by nature, yet they are all new 
model'd by education and Prefefon; where each man in- 
variably receives that exotic form, which the mould he 
falls into is fitted to imprint. The natural character there - 
Fore can never be judged of by theſe ſicbitious manners, 
VIX. 152. The-next a Tradeſman, meek,” and much a Har; 
* The only glory of a Tradeſman (ſays Hobbes) is to grow 
1c exceflively rich by the avijdam of buying and ſelling.” A 
purſuit very wide of all vain· glory; ſo that if he be given 
to ing, it is certainly on à more ſubſtantial motive; and 
will therefore rather deſerve the name which this Philo- 
ſophy gives it, of 4wwi/dom, Scar. 


Er. l. MORAL ESSAYS. . 203. 


Aſk men's Opinions: Scoto now ſhall tel! 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well 
Strike off bis Penſion, by the ſetting ſun, 160 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. | 

That gay Free-thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a ſtupid ſilent dunce? 
Some God, or Spirit he has lately found; 4 
Or chanc'd to meet a Miniſter that frown'd. 165 
Judge we by Nature? Habit can efface, | 
| Int'reſt 0 'ercome, or Policy take Jes $77 


CountnTarY.” 


vas. 185. Aſe men's Opinions: &c. ? The third miſtake 
is in judging of men's characters by their opinions, and turn 
of thinking. But theſe, the Poet ſhews by two RI 
| (from y 157 to 166.) are generally ſwayed by wy, Sock 
in the affairs of life and ſpeculation ' | 
VIX. 166. 7adge we by Nature, c.] The Poet having 
gone thro” the makes both of the Philoſopher and Man 
the world, ſeparately ; turns now to both; and (from 7 165 
to 174: ) jointly addreſſes them in a recapitulation of his 
reaſoning againſt each: He ſhews, that if we pretend to 


develope the character by the natural diſpoſition in general, 
we tall fn 3 it zel difficult, becauſe this 1s often 


NorTtEs. 


Vi. 164, 165. Some Gud, or Spirit be has lately found ; 

| Or chanc'd to meet a Miniſter that frown'd.] 
De 6, moſt eee for, as they were 5 - 
_ Free-thinker's ber a actice were principally 
rected to avoid, The Poet — alludes to the antient 

claffical opinion, that the ſudden viſion of a God was bs uſed . 
to ftrike the irreyerend obſerver, ſpeechleſs. He has only - 
a little 2 che conceit, and ſuppoſed, that the terrors 


tes MORAL ESSA NG. Fe. . 


By Actions? thoſe Uncertainty divides: 

By Paſſions? theſe Diff mulation hides : 
Opinions? they ſtill take a wider range: 10 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 
Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with Climes, 
Fugue with Books, and nn with Times, 


Couumrany. 


efaced by habit, overſ wayed by intereſt, and faloeded by 

If by a#ions, their contrariety will leave us im utter 
doubt and uncertainty.— If by paſſions, we ſhall be perpe- 
_  tually miſled by the maſk of Diſſimulation.—If by opinion, 


all theſe concur together to perplex the enquiry. Shew us, 


| then, ſays he, in the whole range of 18 5 and 
rence, the thing we can be certain of: For (to ſum up 
af s word) | 
* Marners with Fortunes, Humour: torn with Climes, 
% Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times. 


r n the point we 


ee 
of = Court God might hard men 
voted Worſhiper. Scam. 


| V. 172, 3. Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn witÞClimes, 
T enets with Books, and Principles with Times.] 

The Poet had hitherto reckoned up the ſeveral fmple cauſes 

which hinder our knowledge of the natural characters of 

men. In theſe two fine lines, he deſcribes the complicated 

cauſes. . Humonys bear the ſame relation to man, that 

do to tenets; that is, the formerare modes of the 

our -auners ({ays the Poet) are warped from na- 

| 12 our fenets, by our beoks or 
Trololivas 5 ns Loryadrin eee r e e 


TD 2 2 — 


Er. I. MORAL ESSAYS ay 
Search then theRutino PASS: There, alone, 
The Wild ate conſtant, and the Cunning known; 
The Fool conſiſtent, and the Falſe ſincere; 176 
Prieſts, Princes, Women, no diſſemblers here. 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, 
The proſpect clears, and Wharton ſtands rag 
Wharton, the ſcorn and wander of our days, 
Whoſe ruling Paſſion was the Luſt of Praiſe: 11 


. o 


III. | R S416 f, 

Ver. 174. d the Rubbing Paſſion: c.] And 
now we enter on the third and laſt part; which treats of 
the right means of 1 the difficulties in coming 
to the knowledge and charaBers of men: This the Poet 
ſheves,. is by invuefligating the uur Pas: of whoſe 
origin and nature we may find an exact account in the ſe- 
cond Ep. of the Eſay os Man. This Principle he rightly 
obſerves —_ # 173 & 180.) is the clue which muſt guide 
us through all the intricacies in the ways of men: To 
convince us of this, he applies it (from » 179 ta 210.) 
to the moſt wild and 1 character that ever was ; 
which 5 drawn out at length, as we here find it, in 
a ſpirit of poetry as rare as the character itſelf) we ſee, 


188 Nen * | | 
71 ; Und political principles, by the 1 
e = 
Search then the Ruling Paſſim-:] See Ea o 


& 
ia, e 


VIX. 17 
Man, 2 
Vun. ur. 


we 


206 M ORAL ESSA YS. Er. L. 
Born with whate'er could win it from the Wie, 
Women and Fools muſt like him or he dies; 


Tho' wond'ring Senates bung on all he ſpoke, | © 

The Club muſt hail him maſter of the joks; -- 185 

Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new?. $1 

He'll ſhine a Tully and a Wilmor too. 

Then turns repentant;-and-his God adores 

Wich che ſame ſpirit that he drinks and whores; © 
Enough, if all around him but admire, 190 

And now the Punk applaud, and now the Fryer. 

Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart; 

Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt; ; . 

And moſt contemptible, to ſhun e 195. 


Nor zs. 8 
Van. 187. john Wilmot, E. of Rocheſter, 8 for £ 
his Megs and Extravagancies in the time of e the 
Seco | 
VX. 1809. With the fame ſpirit] Spirit for 3 not 


Ver. 190. gk, if all. „ G 
What an able french Writer obſerves of A4/cibiades _ 
be juſtly applied to this nobleman. © Ce n'etoit 
4 ambitieux, mais un homme wair, qui vouloit fair ds 
< bruit, et occuper les Atheniens. II avoit lit d'un 

« grand homme; mais ſon ame, dont les reſſorts amollis 
« Ctoient devenus incapables d'une application conſtante, 
ne pouvoit s elever au grand, que par boutade, Jai 

bien de la peine à croire, qu un homme aſſez ſouple, 
tre a Sparte auſſi dur & auſſi ſevere, qu'un Spartiate; 
« dans VIonie auſſi recherche dans ſes dice qu un Jo- 
© nien, &c. fie prope fire un grand homm wi 


His Paſſion ſtill, to covet: gen ral praiſe, 
His Life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways; -- + 
A conſtant Bounty which no friend has made; 


An angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade; 
A Fool, with more of Wit than half mankind, 200 


Too raſh for Thought, ſor Action too refin' d: 
A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves; _ 
A Rebel to'the very king he loves; * N 
He dies, ſad out- caſt of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder ſtill |-flagitious, yet not great. 128 
Aſk you why Wharton broke thro? ev'ry rule? 


Twas al for fear the Knaves ſhould call him Fool. 


NoTzs. 


VIX. 200. 4 Fool, with more of Wit] Folly, joined with 
much «vt, produces. that behaviour which we call abjur-. 
diy; and this en the. Poet 4 keys Rane n ä 


ſeribed in the words, 
6 Too raſh for Thought, for Addon too refin'd. 


by which we are-given to underſtand, that the perſon de- 
{crfbed, indulged his fancy when he ſhould have uſed'his 


judgment; and purſued his ſpeculations, when he ſhould 


have truſted to his experience. 

VIX. 205. And, harder fill“ flagitious, yet not great. ] To 
arrive at What the world — Greatneſs, a man muſt either 
hide and conceal his vices, or he muſt openly and fted- 
dily practiſe them in the purſuit and attainment of one 
im 2 end. This unhappy nobleman did neither. 


R, 205. Twas all for fear, c.] To underſtand this, 


ia obſerve, that the /uft of general praiſe made the 


perſon, whoſe character is here ſo admirably drawn, both 
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| ' Nature well known, no prodigies remain, * 
Comets are regular, and-Wharten plain. 

. Vet, in this ſearch, the wiſeſt tray miſtake, 210 

ene Nan 4-045 e 
| Variations, 12 
In the former Editions, 1 206. 5 


. 


Nature well known, no Miracles remain. "I 


Alter'd as above, for very obvious reaſons, - 
|  ComMEenTanry. 


Ver. 210\Yet,in this fearch, Se.] But here (rom y vg 
" 8 he gives one very neceſſary caution, that, in de 

Ha Ruling Tn fo we muff be carefbl not to mil. 

= a /ubfidiary paſſion for the prin which, without 

eat . — may _ reed ary ap 1 - the fub- 

acting in the prineipal, atly 

vigour and epprt of 2 | This error 

hes ned fever? hott af che S and eden e. 

rians; n they ſuppoſed iu and deu to be 7 81 


Norzs. 


” — Feels nrulh Hike hin, n 
1 to avoid the cenſure of the Knaves, 
_ © *Twas all for fear the Knaver thould call him Foot. 
| Prudence and the two which fools 
| — — vn conſequently mod 
induſtrious, to mifrepreſent. | 
1 Van: 209. Cans ars regula, and Wharton plain. This 
exquifite beauty, — ads. 
——— yr: bor co the appears of image 
rity, in a comeT*s motion, is oer the greanefs 
of the force which. it round a very 
ſo it is the violence 6f th 


— — 


e RULING Paxton, which, impa- 
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When Catiline by rapine ſwell'd his ſtore ; 2 
When Cæſar made a noble dame a whore; 


In this the Luſt, in that the Avarice BA OE HE ut 
Were means, not t ends! Ambition was the vi ice: urs; | 


$44 4 $43 the AF? . 811 


648 9: peed Inf Hg 


teriſtics of Cæſar and Lucullus da lan. Geke 
Paſſion of both was ambition ; which is ſo certain, that, at 
whatſoever different time of the Republic theſe men had 
lived, their ambition, as the Raling Palſſon, had been the ſame 17 
but a different time had changed their /ub/idiary ones o 
ut and luxury, into mw — oppoſites of chaſtity and 
frugaliſy. wwe S in vain, therefore, ſays our Author, for 
the obſenger of human Few to fix his attention on 5 > 
workman, if call 2 wa nnen the Werte "eg 


: 


* 8 N Far 


cent for its object in the ee d 
it, is frequently hurried to an immenſe diſtance from it; 
and this it is which occaſions all that puzzling incon- 
| ſiſteney of conduct, we obſerve in it. 

VIA. 213 A noble Dame a whore ;] The liſter of Cato, 
and mother of Brutus. 


K. 
* 
1 
4 


Ver. 215: Kabine, avay thi; vice} Pride; Fanity, and 


Ambition are ſuch bordering and neighbouring vices, and 
hold ſo much in common, that we generally find them 
going together; and therefore, as generally miſtake them 
r one another. This does not a little contribute to our 
confounding characters; for they are, in reality, very dif- 


ferent and diſtinct; ſo much ſo, . that tis remarkable, the 
three greateſt men in Rome, and contemporaries, poſſeſſed 


each of theſe paſſions ſeparately, without the leaſt mix- 
ture of the 7155 two: The men I mean were Cæſar, Cato, 
and Cicero: For Czfar had ambition without either va. 


_ nity or pride; Cato had grid without ambition W | 


and e had — vow or * 
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210 ub RAT 1 8 $048) 
That very Cæiar born in Scipio! 8 a, 8 
Had aim'd, like him, by Chaſtity at praiſe, ; 5 a 
Lucullus, when F rugality could charm, | 81 is 

Had roaſted turnips in the Sabin farm. 
In vain th' obſerver eyes the builder's toil, 220 
But quite miftakes the ſouffold for the iſe, 
In this © one Paſſion man can D enjoy, 


CommunrTary. 


Vas. '222. I 'this one Paſſion, &c.] But 'now-it ay pb 


objected to our'philoſophic Poet, that he has 
the true 'mivians of coming to the f. 
men, by a Principle certain and infallible, when found; yet 
it is, by his own account, of ſo difficult inveſtigation, — 
its Counterfeit (and it is always attended with one) may 
be eafily miſtaleen fbr it. To remove this difficulty, there - 
fote, and conſequeritly the objection that ariſes from it, the 
Poet has given (from 2 221 to 228.) one certain and infal- 
lible criterion of the Nala Haſton; which is this, that all 
the otber ns, in the courſe of time, change and wear 
away; while this is ever conſtant and vigorous, and ſtill 
going g on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to the wery moment of 
mts demoliſung the miſerable machine which it has now 
at length, over worked. Of this great truth, the Poet 
(rom ver, 227 to the end) gives various inſtances, in all 


age Paſſions of our nature, are to 
be bend in de A- — er gs the 
Ya 2555 As V Fiesgi ve vigour, juſt auben they ds 


Nos. 
fmilitude-is extremely appoſite ; as molt of the W 
he has afterwards i of the vigorous exertion of the 
Ruling Paſſion in * laſt moments, are from ſuch who 
had haſtened their death by an immoderate indulgenoe of 
that paſſion. 
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Time, that on all thidgs lays his lenient hands... 

Yet tames not this; EN: dab 225 

Conſiſtent in dur follies and aur fins, 9 
E APs FE 
Old Politicians chem on wiſdum paſts. | 

And-totter on in bus'nels to the laſt ; 

As weale, - as earneſt 3 and as gravely out, 

As ſober Laneſb rom ulaneing in the gaut. 

. 

Has made the father of a hameleſe race, 

Show'd from the wall perhaps, or rudely prefe'd - 8 
By er. ; eee etc * 7 =, 


3 * 74 
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212 MORAL E 88A Vs. rer | 
Still to his wench he crawls on knocking as. 

And envies ev'ry ſparrow that he ſeees. 
A ſalmon's belly, Helluo, was thy bites: 5 ng: 

The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 

Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy. on my ſoul !! 240 

&« Is there no hope : Alas! then bring the jow!l.” 

The frugal Crone, whom praying ed a 
Still tries to ſave the hallow'd taper's end, 5 
Collects her breath, eee int: 

"EN puff more, and in that puff expires. 245 

« Odious! in woollen ! e ee, 

(Were the laſt words that poor Narcifla ſpoke) 

«© No, let a charming Chintz, and Bruſſels lace | 
e Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 
2 One would not, ſure, be frightful when one dead 
60 And. Betty - give this Cheek a little Red.“ 251 
The Courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin d 

An humble ſervant to all human kind, | 


18 as 7 
ene wif $3 f goto” 


* nted: this praftice ling after his legs were diſabled by 
. Upon the death of Prince George of Denmark, 
he anded an audience of the Queen, #0 adviſe = to 

- preſerve her health and diſpel her grief by Danci 

Ven. 242. The frugal Crone, ] A fact told him, by La Lady 
Bol. of an old Counteſs at Paris. 
Va: 247.—the laſt words that Nee Fele] This 

ſtory, as well as the others, is founded on fact, tho* the 
author had the eſs not to mention the names. Seve- 
ral attribute this in particular to a very celebrated Actreſs, 
who, in deteſtation of the thought of being buried in wool- 


len, gave theſe her laſt orders with her dying breath. P. 


1 
* 
4 thy 
12 5 
* 


4 


Er. I. M ORAL "ESSAYS. . 
Juſt Wi: out this, when ſcarce his tongue could ſtir, © 
6 li—where I'm going I could ſerve . Art 5 oe: 

give and I deviſe (old Euclio Taid; 256 
And ſigh'd) 4 my lands and tenements to Ned. 
Your money, Sir ? My money, Sir, what all? 
„Why, —if I muſt— (then wept) I give it Paul. 

« The Manor, Sir “ The Manor! hold, he Fg 
&< Not that, —I cannot part with that and dy d. 

And you! brave CoBHaAn, to the lateſt breath 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ftrong in death; © 
Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt; ; 

«© Oh, ſave my Country, Heav'n |? ſhall beyourlaſt, 


Norz 8. 


Vas. 1 ] A Pawnbroker of Paris, in his laſt af ebe 
obſervin t the Prieſt, as uſual, preſented a little eSilver 
Crucifix before his eyes, miſtook it for a pawn; and had. 
juſt ſtrength op fg h left to 1285 mo ' T can 2 EA 4 
um e e ce 8 


oh. 
os 


*＋ 


21725 po 1 0 IJ S's 


- w *.%4 £ 


Tos vs 4 b V. 
N it Chara of one. 


Toru ſo true 2s 3 5 what 1 you once Jet au. 
| & Moſt Women have ne Characters atall,” 
Matter too folt a laſting mark to bear, 4 
And beſt diſtinguiſh'd by black, , or an. 


% 


Nor 


of the Charadters of WoMEn.] There is nokia bs in Mr: 
Pope's works more highly finiſh'd, or written with greater 
ſpirit than this Epiſtle :- Yet its ſucceſs was in no pro- 
portion to the pains he took in compoſing it, or the effort 
| 6 nius diſplayed in adorning it. —— he chanced 
op in a ſhort advertiſement prefixed to it, on its firſt 
2 „ may perhaps account for the ſmall attention 
the Public gave to it. He (ud, that zo. one character in 
it vas drawn from the Life. - They believed him on his 
word; and expreſled little * about a ſatire in which 
there was nothing perſonal. 
VER. 1. Nothing ſo true, Ic. ] The reader perhaps may 
be diſappointed to find that this ile, which n the 
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Br. MORAL ESSAFS, 211 
How many pictures of one Nymph. we view, 5 
All how, unlike each other, all how uy . FR 
Norge. / | 
me ſi add with th eceding, is.condu ed on y dif. 
2 75 of conanl preced Wh jo go I fe 46 bei 8 
ams log meth ethod, g 118 with the ks phi- 
be Ag it pe "Far e youl e Aa 
8 e af capital Fares dae ut if he would 
e jwa Sexes make but 75 and conſe- 
gueptly, "hat the charafters of bot} 'm e ſtadied 11 
explain d on the ſame principles, be Kh , that when 
the 2 had dang this in the pregedin ile, 12 7 uſi- 
was, not 171 peat wh at h hd 1 eli- 
e + 0h oh 


_ t 0 to 85 "and ia 
IT Ach . 


that perp EX xe | 
Na on only can gxplain, 7 read er 15 75 will 55 8 
at the paips to ſtudy theſe 11 2 ers Wi any degree | 


| attention, as they are drawn with a force of wit, ſubli- 
mity, and t : 4 nęver Uh erto equalled 7 impor- 


Yom by by yy: 12 0 155 n - 222 bib 2 
ve . that 2 a 105 whe gr nl) EEE F 


A „ke ſe in Men 4 abſ 
2 in a much high de reg e contr: — As 
r, yet he will ſee that the Poet 


N mae 8 oed N 728 whoſe ways, we 
15 5 e, are not 8. little n and 
r N ed thor 


apf 11 1 pr hr 2 adler 


ver, 207. W. aro ie e ſh 
with this e 155 
8 41¹ Men, we 1 og Pon 923 8 


n Women, 17 0 "Gas the ki 
"ole, anl fix'd d, they firſt or laſt — 
bee love « f Pleaſure, * the 224 75 3 


is 1 the ST Ye 45 ys under Fake 


216 M O RAL E gay 8 2. I: 
$108: Arcadia's Counteſs, here, l in Amid btide, 


Is there, Paſtora by a fountain lide. eee 


_ Norss. 
their wie is. Now the variety of arts cet to 
this purpoſe muſt needs draw them into infinite contradic- 
tions even in thoſe ai, from whience their general arid 


obvious character is denominated: To verify this obſer- 


vation; let the reader examine all the characters here 
drawn, and. try whether, with this key, he'cannot diſco- 
ver that all their contradictions ariſe 1 om a deſire to hide 
the ruling Paſſion. _. 

But this is not the worſt. The Poet afterwards (from 
2 218 to 24 2 takes notice of another miſchief ariſing 
from chis 9 — 87 their ruling paſſions; which is, 

that generally the end of each is defeated even there where 
they are moſt violently purſued: For the neceſſity of hid- 
ing them inducing an habitual diſſipation of mind, Reaſon, 
whoſe office it is to regulate the ruling Paſſion, loſes all its 
force and direction; and theſe anhappy victims —. _ 
principles, tho with 2 attention „i fixed upon 
are ever proſecuting the means deſtructive of 3 . 
on AE att come.ridi ulous in | youth, and miſerable in 
old age. 
I. me not omit to obſerve the great beauty of the con- 
claſion: It is an encomium on an imaginary Lady to 
whom the epiſtle is addreſſed; and artfully turns upon the 
fat which makes the ſubje& of the epiſtle, the contradic- 


. _tionof a l omas i character; in which contradiction he thews, | 
_ . thatall the luſtre even of the beſt character conkiſts : 


«. And yet, believe me, good as well as We 
% Woman's at beſt a contradidion fill, . 


Ve. 5, How many pifures] The Poet's purpoſe here i is 
to ſhew, that the characters of Women are 914 in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves: and this he illuſtrates by ſo 


happy a ſimilitude, that we ſee the folly, deſcribed in it, 
. ariſes. from that very * wich gives darth es thid 3 15 


_ confiliznty of 


Ep. 


Er. I. MORAL ESSAYS; 
Here Fannia;' leering on her own good _ 
And there, a naked Leda with-a' Swan. 

Let then the Fair one beautifully cry, FRY 

In Magdalen's looſe hair and lifted eye, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 


With Gumptring Angels, Puma, und Harps vines 5 


Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or ſaint * 0 (£1 15 
Ik Folly grow romantic; I muſt paint it. La 

Come then, the colours and the ground Tait | 
Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air; 


# 
* 7 % 


Chuſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in i it 0 
Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. . 


Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park, 
Attracts each 1 bergen of ack 


* FE 1 


1 . "Naz ps 8 


fountain—Leda with a ſwan, — Magdalen, — Cecilia 
tudes in which ſeveral ladies affected to be drawn, and 
ſometimes one lady in them all.— The Poet's politen 
and complaiſance to the ſex is obſervable in this inſtance, 
amongſt others, that, whereas in the Characters of Men, 
he has ſometimes made uſe of real names, in the Charac- 
ters of Women always fictitious. P. 


VIX. 20. Catch, ere be a 10 eee, 


Alluding to the Precept of Frefacy, . | 
form» veneres captando Fugaces. & . Ln . 


Ven 21. Inſtances of contrarieties, 
ſuch Characters as are moſt ſtrongly . and e 


ingly therefore moſt conſiſtent: y "4p I. In Gnas, 
ver. 21, &C, 
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213 MORAL ESSAYS Ex. l. 
Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudyiug Locke, | 
As Sappho's di'monds with her dirty ſmock; 

Or Sappho at her toilet's greaſy taſk, 
With Sappho fragrant at an ev ning Maſk:-- 

So morning, InſeQts that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the forting-lun. 
How ſoft is Silia! fearful to offend; -/' 

The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 30 
To her, Caliſta/prov'd her conduct nice; 

And good Simplicius afks of her advice. | 
Sudden, the ftorms! ſhe raves |. You tip the wink, 

But ſpare your cenſure; Silia does nat drink. 
All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, 35 
All eyes may ſee —a Pimple on her noſe. FT 
Papillia, wedded to her am' rous ſpark, 


. 3$ 


Sighs for the ſhades ! —«< How charming is a Park! ” 


A Park is purchas'd, but the Fair he fees | 
All bath'd in tears Ohodious,odious Trees!” 49 


NoTEs. 


vi s a3 ill auth Refa Lacks.” 
— 2 i pt Lat e — 


e Tho! Artemis talks, by fits, 
« Of councils, claſſics, fathers, wits; | 
« Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 
225 © Yet in ſome thin „Geda, — 
Fr 


VI. 29 and 37. II. — the peg 


wt 
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| Ladies, like variegated Tulips, ſhow; 9 
- Tis to their Changes half their charms we owe "PX 
Fine by defect, and delicgtely weak, 3 
Their happy Spots the nice admirer take. 


£ 


'T was thus Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, ; 4 


Aw'd without Virtue without Beauty charm'd ; „ 
Her Tongue be witch d as odly as her Eyes; 
Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wiſe. 
Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger flights ſhe had, 


Was juſt not ugly, and was Juſt not mad; Fr 5 


Vet ne'er ſo ſure our paſſion to cteate, _ 

As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate, 
Narciſſa's nature, tolerably mild, K 

To make a waſh, would hardly flew a child; 


Has ev'n been proy'd to grant a Lover's pray 7, 9 


And paid a Tradeſman once to make him ſtare; | 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim 
And made a Wido happy, for a whim. 
Why then declare Good - nature is her ſcorn, © * 


When tis by that alone ſhe can be born? 60 


Nors 3 
VæI. 48. is, Opatraciation | in the Cu 


and Aru. P. 


unning 
Ver. 52, As when fhe touch'd the brink of all ove bate.] 2255 
Her charms conſiſted in the ſingular turn of her vivacity ; 


roiifeq the fronger ſhe extited this vivacity 


6 Wus her attraRion. But when her vivacity 


bots Bong me ee it was 
upon Te of 3 the point w BE 
—> car ad 


. wag Sx Tu 
— 53, IV. In the Pg 12 6 5 p. 
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2446 MORAL ESSAYS) Er. l. 
Why pique all nene hi 
A Fool to Pleaſure, yet a ſlave to Fame 
Now deep in Taylor and the Book of delay > it - 
Now drinking Citron with his Grate and Chartres: 
Now Conſcience chills her, and now Paſſion burns: 
And Atheiſm and Religion take their See 66 
A very Heathen in the carnal part, N 26k OM 
Vet fill a fad, good Chriſtian at her Pe | 

See Sin in State majeſtically drunk; 5 
Proud as a Peereſs, prouder as a Punk; Rn as 
Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beſide, © 
A teeming Miſtreſs, but a barren Bride. 
What then? let Blood and Body bear the fault, : 
Her Head's untouch'd, that noble Seat of Thought: 
Such this day's doAtrine—in another fit | 75 
She fins with Poets thro' pure Love of Wit. 

.. What has not fir'd her boſom or her brain? 
Cæſar and Tall-boy, Charles and Chirlema' ne, | 


* 
7 
1 * 


oY WL Vaniarions. | 

Ver. 77. What has mot fr, &c.] In the VS. 
In whoſe mad brain the mixt ideas roll | 
Of Tall-boy's breeches, and of Ceſar's foul. 


Nor G. 


Nene 57. . Chrifian trim, ]̃ This is finely 3 
ſed; implying that her very charity was as much an FF 
terior of Religion, as the ceremonies of the ſeaſon.” 
was not even in a Chriflian humour, it was only no Ori 
_—_ trim: not ſo much as habit, only fabio. 
Ver. bs" V. Arab ger dragons 23. * I 


* f 
- 


Er. II. MORAL ESSAYS, 221 
As Helluo, late Dictator of the Feaſt, 9 
The Noſe of Hautgout and the Tip of Taſte, ' 80 
Critiqu d your wine, and analyz'd your meat, 
Yet on plain Pudding deign'd at-home to eat: 
So Philomede, lect' ring all mankind — 
On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Taſte refin'd, 
Th' Addreſs, the Delicacy—ſtoops at once, 356 
And makes her hearty meal upon a Dunctde. 
Flavia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe to Payr Gr 
To toaſt our wants and wiſhes, is her way; 
Nor aſks of God, but of her Stars, to give 
The mighty blefling, << While we live, to live.“ 90 
Then all for Death, that Opiate of the foul? l 
Lucretia s dagger, Roſamonda's bowl. . 
Sap, what calcu ſuch impotence of mind? 
A Spark too fickle, or a: Spouſe too kind. | 
Wiſe Wretch! with pleaſures too e een 
With too much Spirit to be e'er at eaſe: 96 
With too much Quickneſs ever. to be taught a 
With too much Thinking to have common Thought: 
Vou purchaſe Pain with all that Joy can give, | 
And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 100 
Turn then from Wits; and look on Simo's Mate, 
No Af * meek, 12 Aſs ſo obſtinate, 3 88 


* 


re Norgs. > 
Vn WT [Contrarieties' in the 8 Reb P. 
VER. 89. Nor afts of God, but of her Stars— Death, that 
N n See New on ver. Wn. GH to Lord 


22 MORAL ESSAYS, n 


Or her, chat owns her Faults, but never — 
\ Becauſe ſhe's honeſt, and the beſt of Friends. 
Or her, whoſe life the Church and Scandal ba. 


For ever in a Paſſion, or a Pray r. bes 


Or her, who laughs at Hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, Ah] hom charming if there's no ſuch uy? 
Or who in ſweet viciflitude appears 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and Tears, bes 
The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught, 
To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, Time and Thought, | 
| Woman and Fool are two hard things to hit; 

For true No- meaning puzzles more than Wit. 
But what are theſe to great Atoſſa's mind ? 41.5 


S Scarce once herſelf, by turns all Womankind! 


Who, with herlelf, or others, from her birtn 
Finds all her liſe one warfare upon earth; , 
Shines, in expoſing Knaves, and painting Fools, 
Yet is, what&'er ſhe hates and ridicules. 120 
No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
"_ it * and (dawn it goes again. 
Vari Frans. 
yes ver. 122. in the MS. 


\Oppre(s'd with wealth and wit, abundance ſad 1 
One e her poor, the other makes her _ 


Nor zs. 


Vin. Joo; Or ber, aube laughs at Hell, but ey "OP 2 
N how charmings If dire juch- 


| place I 
i. e. "IN who e laugh, out of Tg; wales, 
to diſbelie ve, out of fear. 


3 


| 
3 
% ' ; 


EP. H. MORAL ESSAYS ag 
Full Raty years the World has been her Trade, 
From loveteſs youth to unreſpected age, 
No Paſſion pratify'd except her Rage. 

So much the Fury fill out · ran the Witt,, 
The Pleafure giifs'd her, and the Scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 139 
Her ev'ry turn with Violence purſu d. 

Nor more a ſtorm her Hate than gratitude : 

To that, each Paſſion turns, or ſoon or late; _ 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hate: 
Syperiors ? death! and Equals ? what a oy 435 
But an Inferior not dependant? worſe. 
Offend her, and ſhe nos not to forgive 1 
her, and ſhe'll hate you 3 we: 
And Temple tiſe then fall ie Gut. 140 

aft might, her Lord: was. all chats good andgratz 
A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 
Strange l by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit robb'd of Pow'r,' by Were Friends, 
By Wealth of:Follow!rs.! without one diſtreſs 45 
Sick of herſelf thro” very ſelfiſneſs! 
Ataſſa, :ears'd with -ev'ry granted pray, - 
'Childlefs With all her Children, wants an Heir, 


VariatioNs. | . | 
After ver. 148 in the Ms. T 
This Death decides; nor lets the bleling fall 
On any one ſhe hates, but on them all. 


* . 


24 


at MORAL ESSAYS, - Fr. I. 
To Heirs unknown deſoends th' unguarded Kore, 

0 Or wanders, Heav'n- directed, to the Poor. „ 350 

Pictures like theſe, dear Madam, ta deſigns, 

. Aſks no firm hand, and no unerting line,; 

Some wand'ring touches, ſons reflefed light, : 

Some flying ſtroke alone can.hit em ficht: 

7 For how ſhould equal Colours do the knack? 155 
nnn RAO : t 


| VIII Tien 157 N89 2 
Curd chance! this only could "YO more, * 
1 Tr ION? l 
. N No. v4 2 1 80 


F. 
"Ve R. I 20 Or 8 17552 Dn ee ] Alfading 
and referring to the FRE ple of 'his- Philoſophy, 
which he never loſes of; and'which teaches, that 
Providence is buena, turning the evils, arifing from the 
follies and vic&s of men, to general good. 
Ver. 156. Chameleons who can paint in white and black *] 
There is one thing that does a very diſtinguiſhed honour to 
the accuracy of our Poet's judgment, of which, in the 
_ Courſe of theſe obſervations, 1 have given ma inſtances. 
I ſhall here explain in what it confith ; it is this, that the 
Similitudes in his didactic poems, of which he is not ſpar- 
ing, and which are all highly poetical, are always choſen 
with ſuch exquiſite — of Nature, as not only to 
illaſtrate the particular point he is upon, but to eftabliſh 
the general principles he would enforce; ſo, in the in- 
ſtance before us, he compares the inconſtancy and con- 
tradidtion in the characters of women, to the change of 
colours in the chameleon ; yet 'tis nevertheleſs. the great 
principle of this poem to ſhew that the general characte. 
riſtic of the ſex, as n the e which they all 
have, is more uniform than that in man: Nom for this 
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kr. MORAL HSSAFS: 306; 
"66 Yet Cloe ſure was form'd without a fe 1 

Nature i in het then err d not, but forgot. . r the 

& With e ev V pleaſing, ev'ry prudent part, ig : 5 

« Say, what can Cloe want ? She wants a tan. 

She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought ;. 4 

But never, never, reach'd one gen'rous "Thought. _ 

Virtue ſhe films too painful an endeavour, .- //_ -/ 

Content to dwell i in Decencies ing ever. ; 
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So very reaſonable, ſo unmov dj, A 

As never yet: love, e e hg 33-4 

She, while Her lover pants upon her breaſt, 3 

FFF 1 
Nor zs. | 


ee, all Man could not have ſup ppl lied ſich PWT 
uſtration as this of the chameleon ; for tho” it inſtanta- 
neouſly aſſumes much of the colour of every ſubje& on 
which it chances to be placed, yet, as the moſt aceurate 
of the V irtugſ have obſerved, it has /wo native colours of 
its own, which, (like the wo ruling paſiont in the Sex, 
ſee ver. 208.) amidſt all theſe changes, are never totally | 
diſcharged ;. but, tho' often diſcoloured by the neighbour- 
hood of adventitions ones, ſtill make the foundation, and 
give a tincture to all thoſe which, from thence, it occa- 
. fionally aſſumes. 
I Chee fire, Se.] The 3 of the 
Poet in this character is important: it js to ſhew, that the 
politic or prudent government of the paſſions is not enoy 
ta make a character amiable, nor even to ſecure ow 
being ridiculous, if the end of that government 
purſged ; which is the free exerciſe of the ſocial apperites, 
after the ſelfiſh ones have been ſubdued ; for that if, tho 
reaſon. govern,” the heart be never conſulted, we intereſt 
— little 1 in the NR of ſuch a characker, as. in 
OL 


SY only. See Note on ver. 78. 1 Dialogue 738. 


226 MORAL ESSAYS. kr. ll 


And . me ſees her Friend in deep deſpair, ry N 
Obſerves how much a Chintz exceeds Mehair. | 170 
Forbid it Heav' 'n, a Favour or a Debt 


| She &er ſhould cancel !—but ſhe may forget! - 
Safe is your Secret ſtill in Cloe's ear; 


1 — , = 
* 
- 1 

* 


But none of Cloe's ſhall you ever hear. 


Of all her Dears ſhe never flander'd * | my 
But carts not if a thouſand are undone. | 1 / 


Would Cloe know if you're alive or dead? 


She bids her F ootman put it in her head. 
Cloe is prudent Would you too be wiſe: 


Then never break your heart when Cloe dies. 186 


One certain Portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 
Which Heav'n has varniſh'd'out, and made a Queen: 
THe SAME FOR EVER! and deſcrib'd by al! 
With Truth and Goodneſs, as with Crown and Ball, 


Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will, 18 5 
And ſhew their zeal, and hide their want of ſkill. 


'Tis well — but, Artiſts; who can paint or write, 


Io draw the Naked is your true delight, | 


NoTEes. 


any of the foregoing, which paſſions or caprice arive vp 
and down at random. | 
VIER. 181. One certain Portrait—the fame for ever 
This is entirely ironical; and conveys under it this 

neral moral truth, that there 1 is, in life, no ſuch thing as 
a perfect character; ſo that the ſatire falls not on any par- 
ticular Character, or Station; but on the Character maler 


' — 


e 5.297 £46 


Erell. MORAL ES8$AY'S. by, | 
| Thar Robe of Quality fo rats and fell, 

None ſee what Parts of Nature it conceals: ito | 
Th' exacteſt traits of Body or 'of Mind, 1 c an) 
We owe to models of an humble kin. 
If OprzNsBERRx to ſtrip there's no compelling, 
Tis from a Handmaid we muſt take a eee, p 


From Peer or Biſhop tis no eaſy thing 29 5 
To draw the man who loves his God, or Erg s 0 
Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail 
Baan, honeſt Mah' met, or plain Parſon Hale. 


; VarraTiONs. 

Aer ver. 198. in the MS. | 85 
Fain I'd in Fulvia ſpy the tender Wife; 5 

I cannot proye it on her, for my liſm: 

And, for a noble pride, I bluſh no leſs, 

Inſtead of Berenice to think on Beſs. 

Thus while immortal Cibber only ſings | 

: (As;* and H“ y.preach) for queens and kings, 

The nymph, that ne er read Milton's mighty line, 

May, if ſhe love, and merit verſe, have mine. 
Wat, Loe vrrſe, aud not rad Milton ? the Ladies will 

ſay. Ves. This is the very truth the Poet would infinuate, 
He ſuppoſes it, not to be the love of verſe, but of the 
faſhion, which engages them in this amuſement. He 
therefore promiſes that the fair reader who is without 
AFFECTATION, and is yet miſtreſs of the moſt amiable 
of thoſe female virtues which that-ridicalous' vice" quickly 
eradicates, ſhall have his verſe; to make * ame, for 
her ede per en N 

N x of þ Ogio 

Vis 108. Mal met; ſervant to the lte King, aid! to 
| be the ſon of a Turkiſh Baſſa, whom he took at che Siege 
a and conſtantly kepe i $9 his perſon. £3 xg 


28 MORAL ESSAYS. Ee. U. 
But grant, in Public Men ſometimes are ſhown, 
A Woman's ſeen in Private life alone: 200 
Our bolder Talents in full light W 5 
our Virtues open faireſt in the ſhade. - 
Bred to diſguiſe, in Public pede: v3 
There, none diſtinguiſh: twint your Shame or Pride, 
Weakneſs or Delicacy; all ſo nice, 205 
That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a'Vice. 
In Men, we various Ruling Paſſions findz - 
Re ans two almoſt divide — kind; 


Visier 
V᷑XVX. 207. in the firſt Edition, . FE 
In ſev'ral Men we ſev ral EGS find; 
In Women, two almoſt divide the Kind. ö 


a. 


r 


Va. 198. Dr. Septes Hab: not note milie for his 
uſeful diſcoveries as a natural Philoſopher, than for his 
exemplary life and paſtoral charity as a pariſh 


prieft. 
' Ver. 199. But grant, in Public, c.] In the former Edi- 


tions, between this and the foregoing lines, a want of 
Connexion might be perceived, — er by the omiſ- 
fion of certain e, and 1//uftrations to the Maxims 
laid down; and tho' ſome of theſe have fince been found, 
viz. the Characters of Philomed:, Atoſſa, Cloe, and ſome 
verſes following, others are ſtill wanting, nor can we an · 
fer that theſe are exactly inſerted.” 

Vs. 203. Bred to di 62 f in Public tis 24 13 There 
is ſomethin app parently exceptionable i in the turn of this 
aſſertion, which makes their uin public the natural 
effect of their being bred 4 d;/ew/e: but if we conſider 


that female e an art of teaching, not 1 


ith 


Ev. H. MORAL ESSAYS 229 
Tia! only fix d, they firſt or laſt obe, 
The Love of Pleaſure, and the Love of Sway. 210 
That, Nature gives; and where the leſſon taught 
Is but to pleaſe, can Pleaſure ſeem a fault? 
Experience, this; by Man's oppreſſion curſt, tl 
They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the firſt, 

Men, ſome to Bus neſs, ſome to Pleaſure take; 


But nnen | 236 
Nor zs. Y 

to ce. we hall "But no reaſon to find fault with the | 

exactneſs of the expreſſion, © | 


Ver. 206. That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice] For 
women are taught virtue ſo artificially, and vice ſo na- 
turally, that, in the nice Exerciſe of them, they may be 
eaſily miſtaken for one another. | SCRIBL, 
VIS. 207. The former part having ſhewn, that the. 
particular Characters of Women are more various than thoſe 
of Men, it is nevertheleſs obſerved, that the general Cha- 
N of the ſex, as to the ruling Paſſion, is 2 uni- 
orm 

Vana. u. This" oecaſioned partly by their Mh 
partly their Education, and in ſome degree by Neceſity. P. 

Ve. 211, 212.—and where the leſſon taught 

I but to pleaſe, cum, Se.] | 
The delicacy of the Poet's $ is here obſervable, in 
his manner of informing us what this Pleaſure is, which 
makes one of the two objects of women's ruling 
He does it in an ironical apology for it, ariſing from its 
being a pleaſure of the beneficent and communicative kind, 
and — — ſelfiſh, like thoſe which the other ſex ge- 
ues. : 

* K. 213. Experience this, 5-1 The ironical logy. 
continued: 5 the ſecond is, as it were; upon 
them by the tyranny and oppreſion of man, in order ta. 
ſecure the firſt. | 
Ve. 216, de b heart @ Rake: 1“ Some 


R 3 


230 ᷣ PO RAL ESSAYS. Bp Us; 9 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſoine to public Striſmm 
But ev'ry Lady would be Queen for life. 
Feet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens! 
| Pow'r all their end, but Beauty all the means: 220 
In Vouth they couet; witli ſo wild a rage: 
As leaves them ſcarce a ſu e bee wag! 1 
For foreign glory, foreign dy, they bam $I; 
No thought of peice or happineſs at home. 
But Wisdom s triumph, is well-tim'd Retreat, 225 
A4 s hard a fciende tothe Fair as Great? 7 19% 2 
5 Beauties, like Tyrants, old and friendleſs grown; 
Pet hate repoſe, and dread to be alone, he r 
Worn out in public, weary. ev'ry eye, nvdnkirh N 
Nor leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 8 
Pleaſures the ſex, as-children Birds, putſue, - 0 : 
Still out of reach, yet never out of vie; 
Sure, if they catch, to ſpoil the Toy at walt 
To covet e r hs 246 when-loſt:- Bari \ 


5 * 
vw 


. N 04 os Yo Nik =” 
% men (aue the W take to buſitieſs; e e e A 
but eyery woman would willingly malke pleaſure her bu- 


fine.: which being the peculiar” chatacteriſtie of a 

' Rake, we muſt needs think that, in his uſe of the word 
here, he includes no more of the Rake's ill qualities than 
is implied i in this en of one 0 U ener bis 


buſineſs.” (> 

f VR. 219. What are the Ano and the Fatd of this Sx. thi 
r CEOTILLES RE his 
Ves. 231 =. Ast0 Phoſure, ; IL nl for 


N e ( n 


- 4 - v 
> l 
ii 6 . . ' | gf N : 
. . b 3 
| 4 * 3 7 


| Ep. a. MOR 4. ES SAN 8. EY 
Atlaſt, to follies, Youth could. ſcarce defend 233 | 
It grows their Age's s prudence-to pretend 
Aſham'd to on they gave delight before. 
Reduc'd to feign ĩt, when they give no more: 5 
As Hags hold Sabbaths leſs for joy than e s 
$0 theſe their merry, miſerable Night; 4240 
Still round and round the Obolls of Beauty Side, 8 
And haunt the places here heir Honour dy d. 8 
See ho the World its Veterans cewards! 
A Youth. of Frolicks, an old Age of Cutds; 49 4 
| Fair to no. purpoſe, artful to no end. 10 tho 
Voung withaut Lovers, old withqut u F . Ul * 
A Foꝑ their Paſhon, but their Priae a St, 
Alive, ridiculgus, and dead, forgot! g hoA 
Ah! Friend ! to dazale let the Vain deſign; 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the Heart be tine! 
That ep ſhall. grow, While what kate . | 


hy 


Facing you d weh bef 26 i 251 


1 92 


Flas and 2 down, an unregarded thing: 


$0 when the Sün's broad, beam has tix'd, the, Gokt, 5 
All 145 ae the-Moon's more ſober light,” et 


x f 17 4 9 121 v1 4* £& 1613 2657414917 let "= 
7 . N bu bY Py wit 
148 3551 0 85 SL Ens zii ger 
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Ver. 253. So when the Sun t broad beam, c.] Ole 61 : 

the great beauties obſervable in the Poet's management of 

his Aimilitudeis, is the ceremonious preparation * makes 

for . IC whaling * e chem in 
ans $10. 8 8 Amen 


; — 
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Serene in Virgin Modeſty ſhe ſhines, 255 
And unobſerv'd the glaring Orb aber - e 
Oh! bleſt with Temper, whoſe eee ray 
Can make to-morrow chearful as to- day: 

She, who can love a Siſter's charms, or hear | 
Sighs for a Daughter with unwounded ear 26 
She who ne'er anſwers till a Huſband cools, _ | 
Or, if the rules him, never mes the rules; 
Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
Yet has her humour moſt, when ſhe obeys; 
Let Fops or Fortune fly which way they will; 26 $ 
Diſdains all loſs of Tickets,” or Codille; I. 
' Spleen, Vapours, or Small-pox, above them all; 
OO OT tho* China fall,” e be 


7 13 


f the? Nb n 


toi preceding, by the uſe of cms ke om th 


2 while what /atigurs the Ring. 
2 ———— nnn | 
«+ So when the Sus, &c. 5 424 55 


And 78 civil din miſſion he 1 5 them Fe the eee 


of the ſame terms, as in owing lines, 
« Oh! bleſt with temper, whoſe unclouded ray, &c. 


4&8, 


whereby the traces of the imagery gradually decay, and 


ve place to 9 and the reader is never offended with 
955 ſudden or a diſappearance of it. Another in- 
2 the ſame wo we have in the n on 424 


Pu i Chiiſe a frm cud defors'it fall, 0b 5 
Catch, ere ſhe change, n 
Kufa, whoſe eye — o'er the Pur, 

4 mars Lana, * 


2429 „ A tis + 


a 
\.\ 


And yet, beljeve me, good as well fn 
Woman' s at beſt a Conttadiction ſtill. 270 


Heav'h, when it irives to poliſh all it enn . 


Its laſt beſt work, bre W 14 
Picks from each ſex, to make the Fav'rite da. 4 
| Your love of Pleaſure, our deſire of Reſt: 4 


Blends, in exception to all general rules, I | 


Your taſte of Follies, with our Scorn of Fools: / 
Reſerve with Frankneſs, Art with Truth MS. 
Courage. with Softneſs, Modeſty with re; 
Fix'd Principles, with Fancy ever new 


Shakes all together, and produces Vou. 5-4, EL 


Be this a Woman's Fame: with this unbleſt, 
Toaſts live a ſcorn, and Queerls may die 3 . 
This Phebus promis d (I forget the year) / 
When thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd on the ſphere; 
Aſcendant Phicebus watch'd that hour with cars, 285 
Averted Half yout Parent's ſimple he ere £2 


Nor Es. 


Van. 269. The picture of an eſtimable woman, with 7; 
the beſt kind of contrarieties, created out of the Poets 
imagination : who therefore feigned thoſe circumſtances 
of a huſband, a daughter, and /ove for a fer, to prevent 
her being miſtaken for any of his acquaintance. And hav. 


ing thus made his Woman, he did, as the ancient Poets 


were wont, when they had made their Muſe, invoke, and 
addreſs his poem to, her. 


Vu: 285, &c.Aſcendant F herbus Taiga gn. cr | 


- . £verted half your Parent's fimple Pray 
d gave you Beauty, but dem d the Pur} 


The Poet concludes bis TENT a fine Moral, which 


| 
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235 MO RAIL ESSAYS. FE. l. 
And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf 

That buys your ſex a Tyrant Oer itſel. 
The gen rous God, who Wit and Gold reſines, 
And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 

Kept Dreſs for Ducheſſes, the world ſhall-know it. 
To you gave Senſe, Good- humour, and a Pot. 


* 


n 149% neee een ALT 
deſerves the ſerious attention of the public: Tt is this, that 
all che extravagapcies of theſe vicious characters here de- 
ſcribed, are much inflamed by a wrong education, hinted. 
at in ver. 203; and that even the 3/ are rather ſecured 
by a good natural, than by the pruderice and providence of 

parents ;_ which obſervation is conveyed under the ſublime 
claffical machinery of Phœbus in the aſcendant, watch - 
ing the natal hour of his favourite, and averting the m ef- 
fects of her parents miſtaken fondneſs: For Phoebus, as 
the God of wit, confers genius; and, as one of the aſtro- 


nomical influences, defeats the adventitious bias of edu. 


Ws 


In concluſion, the great Moral from both cheſe epillles 
together is, that the two rareſt things in all nature are a 
e eee e eee ee, 
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EPISTLE III. 


1 


To ALIEN Lord BaTHuRsST. 


ee 
e. Uſe f RICHES. 


8 


THA Ti it is known to few, mo/t falling into one Ce | 
ont 


extremes, Avarice or Profuſion, 7 1, &c. The 
diſcuſi d, whether tbe invention of Money has. been 


more commodious, or pernicious to Mankind, Y 21 = 


77. That Riches, either to the Avaricious or the Pro- 


—” cannot afford Happineſs, ſearcely Neceſſaries, © 
| 7 160. That Avarice is an abſolute Frenzy, 
wr 


ut an End or Purpoſe, y 113, &c. 152. Con- 
jectures about the Motives of Avaricious men, Y 121 


to 153. That the conduct of men, with reſpect to 
| Riches, can only be accounted for by the ORDER or 
PROVIDENCE, 1 e 2 


* 
- ——— ee eee «—o7 2 ek a nt, OO" — ——— — 
w gp + <0 * . 
— 
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nin Death, # 300, &c. 
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Extremes, and brings all to its great End by perpe- 
tua Revolutions, $.161 to 178. Tow a Miſer afts 
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ches, » 4 219. 


the Profuſe 


wp Principles which appear to him ren ſonable, 1 
Heu a Prodigal does the ſame, » 199. 
um, and — 


1 250. | 
vetous, in two — at miſerable in Life and 


The due 
. 
2 


n 


en 2% Pty K. 
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* 7 1 F.. E n. 


HO thall decide, when Dales e | 
And ſoundeſt Caſuiſts ar 
Von hold the word, from Joue to Momus giv n, 
That Man "as made the Haig e Haan, « 


4 


ow h LOSS SET £% L 
a ER Co u ENTARY, 

Bete III.] This epiſtle * written aſter a violent 
outcry againſt our Author, on a ſuppoſition that he ome” ri- 
diculed a.worthy, nobleman merely for his wrong taſte 
juſtified himſelf upon that article in a letter to the a1 of 
Burlington; at the end of which are theſe words: 

« have learnt that t are ſome who would rather be 

« wicked than ridiculous ; and therefore it may be ſafer 

to attack yices than follies. I will therefore leave my 

© betters in the quiet n of their idols, their groves, 

> and their high places, and change my ſubje& from theix 
ride to eſe meanneſs, from their vanities to their mi. 

ws $; and as the only certain way to avoid miſcon- - 

* ſtructions, to leſſen offence, and not to multiply ill-na- 

„ tured applicatians, I may probably, in my next, make 

« uſe of real names inſtead of fictitious ones. | 

Vea. 1. Who /hall decide, c.] The addreſs of the intro- 
ductiom (from ver. 1 to 21.) is remarkable: The Poet re- 5 
3 and the noble Lord, . aing 


Nora. f 


Vàꝝ. 3. e 6 eee eee 
reaſon, one of the firſt was to cavil at the ways of Provi- 
dence. Bat as, in thoſe. times, every vice as well as vir- 
tue, had its Patron - God, Momus came to be at the head 


of the old 3 Him, A 


* 


P. 


—_— 
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233 MORAU\EB8SAYS, Er. nt 
And Gold but ſent to keep the fools in play; 3 
| For, ſome to heap, FO ibs ta thraw away. uy 


But I, who thin bighly of our kind, | 

(And _ moe? n and I are of a _—_ | 
n as * 7 BY 1 

Coun Nes. * 


P ai , philoſophizing<« on the F. lag f Erber; ; 
and it 8 b way of dialogue, which moſt writers 
Rave em loyed to hide the Want of method ; our Author 
uſcs it only to ſoſten and e mliven the dryneſs and . 
of it. Leu (ſays the Poet) 


—*< hold the word from Jove to Momus iv eee 
% But I, Who think more high bur kind; 
1 -Opine that Nature, 2 Ken l boy 1671 N Boi 


3 ds much 48 ta a Fl « You, wy Lal. Kata! the een we 
are upon, as t only for SATIRE; Jon the contrary, 
; eſteem it a caſe of Philoſophy, and profound Exhics: 
4 But as We both agree in the main ay 7 that Riches 
e mere not given for my reward of * 16 very dif- 
3 « ferent e (See ay on Man, E T 15. et us com- 
_ < promile the matter, and conſider the Wee, j . 
« chez under r Your idea and mine, 7. e, Satyricall Phi. 
2 - loſoph ically. And this, 1 in fact, we ſhall ed e to be the 
rue character of this poem, "which i is a Speczes peculiar to 
xfelf; and partaking equally of the nature of his Ethic 
isles and of his Safires, juſt as the beſt pieces of Lucian 
aroſe from a combination of the Dialogues of Plato, and 
the Scenes of Ariflophanes, "This it will: be neceſlary to 
1 with us, if we would ſee either the Wit or A rea: 
ng of this epiſtle in their true light. "GOO 


Nor 8. 


geniouſly made the Son of Slzep. and br; 40d ſo, . 
| „half. brother to — Bud having been much 
5 employed, in after ages, by the great Satyriſts, he came, 
at laſt, to paſa for a Mit: and e eee. be in do * 
1 WW. ee b 3 


\ iN 


Eb. I. mo 141 E 8 8K *. * 8 
Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound, N 

Deep hid. the ſhining.miſchief 4 pot 10 
But when by Man's audacious labour won, 
Flam' d forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun, 


if 
122 careful Heav'n ſupply d two forts of Men, 


To ſquander: Theſe, and Thoſe to hide agen. " 


„ 


| Like Doctors thus, when much diſpute bas de a 5 5 


We ad out beste Juſt the ſame af lat. 

Both fairly owning, Riches, in effect, 

No grace of Heay'n or token of th Fes; BY 
Given to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 


5 Nau Bac 3 Waters, Chartres, _ We bel, 20 


- 155 TEF or F l 1 
KH ::Nos 25. : $® A it > 


debate. 
VI. ib. tba Nature, as in duty beund,] This, 


though 
tudicrouſly; is yet exactly, expreſſed; to ſhew, that, by 
nature, the Poet meant, not the God of nature, but the | 


inſtrument and fubſtitute of his Providence. 

Vet, 12. Flam'd ferth this rival to its Sire, the Sun] 
The rival of its Sire in its brightneſs, and in its power of 
drawing mankind into error and deluſion; the two firſt" 
ws. of the world, natural and moral, "OE the Sun nad 

ol. 

VII. 20. Join Warp of Mickey; E Eſq; Member of 
Parliament, being 1 by the Duch of Bucking- 
ham, and convicted of ry, was firſt expelled the 
Houſe, and then ftood on the Fillory on the r7th Wo Marck 


1727. He was ſuſpe&ed of joining in a conveyance with 
Sf John Blunt, to ſecrete fifty thouſand pounds of that 
Director's Eſtate, forfeited to the South - Sea company by - 
Act of Parliament. The Company recovered the fifty 


ame „ but he ſet up prior con. | 
3 


via. , Opie). A term facred 20 controverſy * 2 * 
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B. What Nature wänts, commodious Gold beſtows, 
* mem i 6 


- 


| | Cut” Ws, 
| . 21. EY e Se.] Havit thes ce 
the terms of the debate, before he comes to'the main gue/- 


tion, the Uſe of riches,” it was neceſſary to diſcuſs a preview 


one, whether indeed they be, upon the whole, % 75 
or 10 (which ie dung from wer; 20 to .] It 


e — obſeryed, ſays he (from yer, 21 to 35.) That 


gold moſt commodiouſly ſupplies the wants of Nature: * Let us 
"> M _ conſider ere propa in e, both in matter 


NorTsxs. | 
reqanes of heal oh nt ſon, aud con- | 
ecaled all on. petal ee e to be one 
Hundred and fifty thouſand po Theſe conveyances 


being alſo ſet aſide by a bill in in ants, Th Ward was im- 
5 and 8 the forfeiture of his life, by not 
2 in his effects till the laſt day, which was that of 
$ examination. During his conſinement, his amuſement 
was to give poiſon to dogs and cats, and ſee them expire 
| by flower or quicker torments. To ſum up the quorth of 
this gentleman, at the ſeveral æra's of his life; At his 
— RK the Pillory, he was auarth abowe tauo hundred 
pound: ; at his commitment to Priſan, he was 

_ one hundred and fifty thouſand ; but bas been fince fo 


| man by fifty or fixty thouſand. 
FB. CHARTRES, a man infamous for all manner of 
vices. When he was an enſign in the army, be was drum- 
med e regiment for a cheat; he was next baniſhed 
Bruſſels, a == $f ond out of Ghent. on the ſame account. 
After a hundred tricks at the gaming-tables, he took to 
lending of money at exorbitant intereſt and on great pe- 


became dney and ſeizing to a minute when the payments 
became 4 in a Word, by a conſtant attention to the 


* 


U MORAL 25 84 18 Er . 


2 82 22 5 


far diminiſhed in his reputation, as to be thongs ee 


nalties, accumulating premium, intereſt, and capital into 


Py = 'Y « — . n. 
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P. Bur how unf it beſtams, oblervey:\/"! - | // 
Tis thus we riot, While, who ſpus it dame: 1 


4s |  Comunn mary! 2 f 
; 3 Soi; 1. As it regards the ſupph ; 3 * 
we ſhall nud to be very 2. As it regards the 
< nt; and theſe, we 2 ambi un- 
der that term, all our im el 
«ag real wants being comprized. Hicherto the uſe is 
not very 2 poo Let us in che ſecond place; there - 
** fore, conſider che tion in particular, or how Gold 
0 fy er nature both in rer nook 


"oh ot LR 27S VN» EIS] ent wot 3 FJ 233,15 w1 
o ES. 


vices, na, and follies of mankind, he acquired an im- 
menſe fortune. His houſe was a perpetual Bawdy-houſe. 


He was twice condemned fax, rapes, and. paidoned ; but 


the laſt time not without i riſonment i Newgate, and 
large W c He 1 in Scotland in 1 731, aged 


62. The populace at his funeral raiſed SA A gr great riot, al- 


moſt tore che body out of the coffin, 
c. into the grave along with. it. Ahe 1 5 1 


aſt dead dogs, 
contains . ee very jaffly run by Pr. Ar 


_ 
A _ 1E RE Stag. to ol 


Tie Y of FRANCIS MY ny 
Who, with an INFLEXIBLE. Conmrancr, © 
7.0 In;mtAnLs Uniyorurty. of Life, 
2249281 22. PxRSiSTED, : 
wi u ſpite. of Aces and Inrinmitins, 
In . ractieg of EVEN Human Vier; 
Excepting ProDicality.and Hy YRQCRISY:!:> > 
His inſatiable Avazzcs exempted him from the firſt, 
His matchleſs Imyupsncs 25 Hh ſecond. 
Nor was he more 5 
ume —.—. Previty of * m, 
e 2 SI 
41 in duell Wer,” en 
Vor. III Ye 8 
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% MORAL ESSAYS: Be, 
What Naturre wants (a pbraſe I much png 26 
Extends to > Luxury! extends to Luſt: 11 


CoMmmENTARY:. 


Wi life: 1; As to private 3 it aids us, indeed, to are 
« life; but, at the ſame time, it hires the aſſaſſin. 2. As 
* to: it may procure friendſhips and extend trade; 
A 2 ures robbers, and corrupts our acquaintance. 

3. As to Government ; it pays the guards neceſſary for 
che ſupport. of public liberty; but it may, with 2 

« ſame eaſe, bribe a Senate to overturn it. 

The matter, therefore, being thus problematical 8 the 
| Poe, inſtead of IEA balancing between the os and 


t 2 : . 
Mi 2 ” Narnia 
"2k By, 1 £43] * 15 


Fer, e Traps or Prior nonOn;/! e, 
Without Tausr of Poste Money, | 
9 0 ad without BAHN IATA Service, | 
eie , or more properly created, 
1 Minis RIAL Esrar g. 
He was the only Perſon of his Time, Roc 
3, Who could CKBAT without the Maſk of Honzsry, 
| | | - Retain bis Primeval Mzannzss + ̊ 
| When poſſeſſed of TEN TrHovusand a Year, _ 
And having daily deſerved the G1BBeT for what he id, 
Was at laſt condemned to it for what he could not do. el 
Oh indignant Reader! 0 2 


* 


| Think not his Life uſeleſs to Mankind! 8 | gU 
| Paovipzxcx connived at his execrable Deſigns, | tre 
| To give to after-ages to 
| A con icuous PROor and Exäurlz, | 20 Ge 
| of how ſmall Eſtimation is EXOLMTANT Wrarrn n 
in the Sight of G 0 D, 1 2 

By his beſtowing it on the moſt UNWoRrTAY or ALL Ba 
'MorTaLs. low 

This Gentleman was worth ſeven thouſand pound; 4 year for 


eſtate in Land, and * one een eee in 7. 4 


l e * 


* 
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ill. chuſes to leave thb previous Queſtiom eee (b 


Tacitus had done before him; where, ſpeaking of the an- 


cient Germans, he ſays, Argentum et aurum propitii aut irati 
Dii negaverint dubits ;); and falls at once upon what he 


_ eſteems the prine al of theſe abuſes, public Corruption. 
For having in - 4 laſt inſtance, of the Uſe of riches in 


Government, ſpoken of wenal Senates, he goes on to la- 


ment _ eee. as deſperate and remedileſs; Gold, by 
its pow 3 with Secrecy, defeating all the efforts 
of public folate, ether exerted in the c Fanden, 
or in the wiſdom of Patriot᷑s. 

Ti true indeed (continues the poet from ver. 34 10 49.) 
the a Po br Fr i paging Ltd. cctv the 
eren? 


l 3 * rr ff! 18879 2 


Mr, 8 third of theſe e was 2 Nn 
no W. e the former in his military, but ex- 
tremely his civil capacity; his great fortune having 
been Ws 4 55 the like Sligent $a # ance on the neceſſi- 
ties of ky But this gentleman' s hiſtory muſt be de- 
ferred till his death, when, his worth may be 2 more 
certalaly. 14 65 


Ven. 20. LChatitis aint thi Devil J Alludin . 


gar opinion, that all mines of metal and fabterraneous 
treaſures are in the guard of the Devil: which ſeems 
to have taken its riſe. from the pagan fable of Plutus the | 
God of Riches: 

VER. 21. What 93 eee ee J | 
The epithet commodions gives us the very proper idea of 4 
Baud © or Pander; and this thought produc the two fol- 
lowing lines, which were in all the Jorwer POW but, 5 
for their bad reaſoning, omitted, 2 

Audi if we count amongſt the needs of be.” n 

Another 's Toil, Why _ another's Wie; * 
7 ek * 1 | 


Ev. m. M ORAL. E SSA Y [OY bo. | 
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B. Trade it may help, Society extend. WL. 
P. But lures the Pyrate, ve IR 30 
B. It raiſes Armies in a Nation's aid. 4 

P. But bribes a Senate, and the Land's xx 
In yain may Heroes fight, and Patriots rave; 
If ſecret N r on whos knave to ene 


5 46-4 319217 Cat ee 2 n n 1 1 I 
| OI yoo dof: Gee 


But this inconvenience was ſoon repaired, by the inven- 
tion of paper crads: whoſe dreadful effects on public li- 


berty he deſcribes in all the colouring of his poetry, hei 4 
tened by the warmeſt concern for virtue 1 which now m 
him 
in a paſſionate wiſh 
of that incumbrance — on public ny 9 
fore the ſo common uſe of money. 


And pleaſed with this flattering idea, he goes on (from 


ver. 5 51 to 77.) to ſhew the other advantages which would 


128 


cee from riches, only in lind; theſe Ih that neither 


. 2 & 


NE on Nias Norrs. EPS af 
Vin. 33 —and Patriot rave ;] The 2 ZFC 


_ patriots was, in the opinion of our Poet, very equiyacal ; 


as the name was undiſtinguiſhingly beſtowed on every one 
who was in oppoſition to the court; of this he gives a 
hint in ver. 139. of this Epiſtle. And agreeable to theſe 
ſentiments i is the equivocal turn of his expreſion PE s, 


In vain—may Patriots rave: 


en they may do either in earneſt or in Jelt'; Gi: in 
the opinion of Sempronius in the Play, nothing is better 
adapted to their pretences. 
Vs. 34. If ſecret Gold ſap on from aut to have] The 
expreſſion is fine, and gives us the image of a Place in- 


t where che W are made by 


"Fx. F. 1 2 ; ? ' 


illing to give as it were, the ion, 
— * ver. 48 to 59.) for 13 — 


r Wa. ERS 


EE MOR 41. ESSAYS . 
Once, we confeſs, th" the Patriot's coat, PIE 


From the crack d bag the Topping Guinea ſpoke, © 
And gingling i the Vatk-ftairs, told wy ere, A 


« Old Cate i js as great a Rogue as you.“ * 


S 2 


c 


$4: 6 Bs : D 


Bleſt paper credit! fall and beſt ſupply, "ai 1885 Fo : ; 1 
Fhat lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 40 
Gold imp'd by thee, an compaſs hardeſt things, 


ein pocket Stat, can fetch ot din Kings; 


6 a Cu nail l 


Avarice could contrive to. hoard, nor Prodigality to 'lavidh, 
in ſo mad and boundleſs a manner as they do at preſent. 
Here he ſhews particularly, in a fine ironical deſcription _ 
of the embarras on Gaming, how ; elleualy 1 it would era- 
dicate that execrable te,” e 
But this whole N from ver. 34 to 57. has an- 
other very uncommon beauty; for, at the ſame time that 
it ariſes naturally from the 1% conſideration, in the debate 
of the previous gueſtion, it artfully denounces, in our en-. 
trance on the main queſtion, the princi — 27 topics — 
to be employed for the dilucidation of it; namely Ava- 
RICE, e and PuBLIC Coaaur rien. | 


769 IEF „ e « | 6 . | +1 
n juſt as eee e . 
amongſt knaves, after they have been taken in by a ſtate- 
engineer, ſerve to ſcreen and an each other's ei- 
vate corruptions. 

VXI. 38. nee the Patritt's chak,) This is 3 true 
which happened in the n line ill to af 
d ald Patriot, who, coming out at the back-door 
ving been cloſetted by the King, where he had re- 
da large bag of nes, the hayfingof tis bag diſ- 
f N there. 22 LE > cough 5 
EA. 42,—;/tch or carry ;] In our 's time, 
many Princes had been "ogy about the A and great 


8 3 


* - - 
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A ſingle leaf ſhall waſt an Army oer, 
Or ſhip off Senates to a diſtant Shore,; 
A leaf, like SibyP's, ſcatter to and fro | 1 | 4 | 
Our fates and fortunes, as the winds ſhall blow: | 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the Scrap unſeen, - 
And ſilent ſells a King, or buys a Queen. 
Oh! that ſuch bulky Bribes as all might ſee, | 
Still, as of old, incumber'd Villainy 1. . 50 
Could France or Rome divert our brave 8 
With all their brandies or with all their wines? 
What could Ge mes then Kghts agg Wunder 
een, 
Or water all the © Quorum ten als round? | 


| - Var ATION tens 
| Afier 1 ver. Fo. in the M8. 


To break a truſt were NR brib'd with wine, 
1 Feter! *ewould poſe as wiſe a head as thine.” 


x Norss.. 


change of King 8 projeRted in Europe. The Nad 

aty had Ling of Spain; France had ſet up a King 
for E England, who was ſent to Scotland, and LP gain ; 
King Staniſlaus was ſent to Poland, and back again; ee | 
. of Anjou was ſent -to 100 and Don 2 2 to 

y 8 
© Ver. 44. Or off Senates to . fant Shore ;] Al- 
ludes to ſeveral Miniſters, Cou rs, and Patriots ba- 
niſhed in our times to Siberia, and to that Mon E L ORtoUs 
FATE of the PARIAM ENT of . err to . 
Ne doc gr . ho & 5 Y. J 

ER. 47. Pregnant with t and its t crap is | 
ns CY, is 1 . abt. you ber d to uy _ 


.' * «7.7 
je — & © ” 


7 4 * 
3 
* 


Bol MO/RAL ESSAYS i. 
A ſtateſman 's ſlumbers how this ſpeech would ſpoil}! 
« Sir, Spain bas ſent a thouſand jars of. oil; $6 


. Hage bales.of beach cloth blockade de d F | 


A hundted oxen at your levee rouar. 


Poor Avarice one torment al Gab? 2 
Nor could Profuſion ſquander all in kind. 60 


Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Worldly crying coals from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
Whom with a wig ſo wild, and mien mne — 
Pity miſtakes for ſome poor tradeſman craa d. 

Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops re, 
daa anbei bare ſent it wa dogs? 


' Notts. 1 


of a deſtroyin OPENS The Plalmift, in his expreſ- 

fion of the jog re that walketh in lerne, has: pos * 
with the grandeur of his idea, - 

V᷑E. 63. Some Miſers of great wealth, proprietors of 
the coal- mines, had entered at Stk time into an Aſſocia- 
tion to keep up coals to an extravagant price, whereby 
the poor were reduced almoſt to ſtarve, till one of them 
9285 the — of underſelling the reſt, defeated the 
ign. One of theſe Miſers was cid ton thouſand, an- 
22 r.. K 
Ver. 65, "Rin Sir WILLIAM Cor rr EA, Bart. 
a Perſon of an ancient family, and ample fortune, without 
one other quality of a Gentleman, who, after ruining him- 
ſelf at the Gamitng table, paſt the reſt of his days in fitting - 
there to ſee the 2 of others; preferring to fubſiſt upon 
borrowing and Pen , rather 2 to enter into any re- 
putable — fo, and copied TORY army 

e was s offered him. 's - GP 

1k 4 


— 


* 


5 What ſay you 


„ MORAL E\S SAYS! LEY 


His Grace will game: to White's a Bull beet A 
With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 
To White's be carry'd, as to ancient games, 
Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames, e 
Shall then Uxorio, if the fakes he ſweep, * 
Bear home fix Whores, and make his Lady weep? 
Or ſoft Adonis, ſo perfum' d and fine, Ns I 
Driye to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine? W bak 
"Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, 735 
To ſpoil the nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille! 
Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a World we fall, 


* 


What fo you?» R. Say Why take it; Gold and al. 


VARIATIONS, 
Ve. 77. Since then, Cc. ] In the former Ed, 


2 
Ly 


"Well then, ſince with the world we + indy or nh, 10 


wy Come take it as we find i Gold and all. 
err CouuENTAA A. + 


Wade 775 rep den, my Lord, ABI odor le 3 Hav- 


ing thus ironically deſcribed the incumbrance which the 


—— would occaſion to all criminal exceſſes by 


the abuſe of Riches, particularly to Gaming, which bei 
now bþcome of _ condirny WET Jure 20g 
0: e 75 
* On filthy check on all nnduRtrious Kill nin! 
To ſpoil the Nation 's taft great tratle, Quadrille! _ 
* concludes the previous geſtion without ging Hef in 
Wy ſame ironical manner, * 
Since then, BY Lord, on ſuch a World _ YO 14 

Say? Why take it, Gold and all. 
That is, fince for theſe great purpoſes we muſt have Me- 
ny, let us now ferioufy inquire into its true e. 


— 


* 


þ ; 
[ Tp ” 
q 

ix. 


Eri III. MORAL ESSAYS. ws 5 
P. What Riches give us let us then engt | 
Mines Fire, and Cloaths, B. What more? P. Ment 
Cloaths, and Fire. 80 

Is this too little! would you more chan Ire: ei? A) 5 
Alas! „ | 


Pg 


in "vi! 7 4515 Riches | 


fore 1 185 Ia 5 8 to 
. Riche e e Man 


„ What Riches give us let as then e 


nquire: 15 
45 "Meat, Fire, aud — Whazmore? Meat, dune - 


/ and Fire. 
The mere s of: the 


neſs, 
Yet as little as this is; ad; RE: Poet from ver. 81 to 


85.) it is on — had by the moderate u/e of riches; 


Awvarice and" on hot allowing the mn of 1 
moſt eee ale: 0 ans 


4 Alas 1. tis more than Turner finds they * 
10 Alas! tis more than (all his viſions paſt -- 
„ Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſtl 


_ wang 1 is it 1 weeks 3 them to give? 7 a ; 


„ 775 * Nor Wr as . 4 6-6 >" 


vin 82 ne One, Who, bokeed A 
Wade thouſand pounds, laid down his Coach, "becauſe 


Intereſt was reduced from five to four pr cent. and then 


ut ſeventy thouſand into the Charitable Corporation for 
intereſt ; which ſum having loſt, he took it fo much 


"Comut rA. 10 i . 5 8 
us Fe] 555 ge there. N 


, Atte farcher- reading | 
ing, ſhews that all the infinite ways of ſpending om e 
ſelves; contrived in the inſolence of wealth, by thoſe who 
would mor# than Ive; are only theſe h things diverſified 
throughout ovary weatied mode of luxury and wanton- | 


to heart, that he kept his er after. It is — 


4 ' 
Fd 


850 MORAL ESSAYS. rr. ur | 


Alas ! ! *tis more than (all his Viſions paſt) 
Pahappy Wharton, waking, found at- ſt 


. | | CounmnnTary.. 


the Poet (from ver. 84 to 91.) Would you have hi} ca- 
pable of reſtoring thoſe real bleſſings, which men have 
Jo | by their vices or their villainies; or of ſatisfying oe 
ry ones, Which: they bare | tight by their ure 
Jar appetites and paſſions? Theſe, ſure, the bad or 
man cannot have the face to fre, and 27%, he 
_ "an of Nature, riches are incapable of giving, 
e ha 
But now admit; purſues our Author (from ver. 90 to 97.) 
that wealth might, in ſome caſes, alleviate the unmerited 
miſeries of life, by procuring medicines both for the mind 
and body; yet it is not to be thought it ſhould operate 
like a charm, while only worn about one: Vet this, theſe 
men of e oxpeBt from om it; while Avarice on the one * 
"i with-holds them from giving at all, even to the 
DoQor in extremity ; or Vanity diverts the donation from 
a Friend in life, to the Endowment of a Cat or College at 
their death. It is true, Riches might give the greateſt of 
all bleflings, a virtuous conſciouſne/x of our having kd 
ed them as becomes the /ub/iitutes of Providente, - \. 


To eaſe or emulate the care of Heaven, ver. #36: 


in acts of Benzeicexcx and Canary! hy and this uſe is 
next to be conſidered, | 


Norzs. 


2 not have- outlived it, but that he was 1 to 
another conſiderable eſtate, which he daily expected, and 

that by this courſe of life he ſaved boch cloachs and all 
other expences. 3 
VxXxX. 84. Unhappy Wharton,] A Nobleman of 

qualities, but as unfortunate in the application of 

as if they had been vices — follies. See his Charadier 


n „ 4 55 r N 


Pen: MORALES SAYS 260. 


What | can they give2. to dying Hopkins; Bei 85 
To Chartres, Vigour; Japhet, CIO wut 
Can, they, in gehe bid pallid Hippia Slo. 


In Fulviz's buckle. eaſe. the throbs below: 5 ne 1 7 


Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 9 
Wich all th' embyoid'ry plaiſter'd at thy ur 90 
They might (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend). 


Give Harpax ſelf” the bleſing” of a Friend; 0 if. 25 


Or find ſome Doctor that would ſave the lte 
5 Of wretched 2 men ſpite of ace Wife: e 


43. 


: 3. * * h s oy } . ; > 
4 - . 1 Fi : , 
4 #4 g 3 1374 5 : 4 : n 


© als ant Nor 


e 1 


6 Vim: $. ne A Citizen, whoſe ae een ; 


him the 4 of Vulture Hopkins. He lived worthleſs, but 
died averth three hundred thouſand pounds, which he would 


give to no perſon living, but left it ſo as not to be inhe- 
rited till after the ſecond generation. His counſel repre- 


ſenting to him how many years it muſt be, before this 


could take effect, and that his money could only lie'at in- 


tereſt all chat time, he ex Nerd great joy thereat, and 
ſaid, They would then be as long in ſpending, as he 
* had been in F ing it.” But the Chancery n Ito | 


ſet aſide the will, gave it to the heir at lav). P. 
Ver. 86 Fapbet, Neſe and Ears?) JayusT Crook, alias 


Sir Peter Stranger, was puniſhed with the loſs of "thoſe 
parts, for having forged a conveyance of an eſtate to him- 
ſelf, upon which he took up ſeveral thouſand pounds. He 


was at the ſame time ſued in Chancery for having fraudu- 


. lently obtained a Will, by which he pollefſed another con- 


ſiderable Eſtate, in wrong of the brother of the deceaſed. 

By theſe means he was worth a great ſum, which (in re. 
ward for the ſmall loſs of his ears) he enjoyed in priſon 
will his death, and 1222 left to o his e executor. met 


2 By + 84 814 1 f 
* 


— 


9 
Fg 
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Bir thouſnds die,” without er th er mat, 96 
Die, and endow a College, loi e ne 


To ſome, indeed, Heaven grants the happier date; I 


T” enrich a Baſtard; or a Son they hate. LEONA ! 


Perhaps you think the poor might have their part. 
Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from his heart: 


AY HINA dat BU WATT, + 245 w) 2% wm Weck 
Wk OMMENTARY.,/ TR 5 
"Ver. 97. 75 ſome indeed, Or.] For now Ni Ride 
in the ſecond place, to examine, II. of avhat uſe Ri 
are to others; which he teaches, as is his why. 


\ 


this poem, by the abuſe that ſtands oppoſed to it: Th To 


 ſhews (from ver. 96 to 107.) that with regard to acts of 
beneficence, the utmoſt Heaven will grant to thoſe who ſo 
greatly abuſe its bleſſings, is either to enrich ſome fayou- 
rite Baſard, and ſo perpetuate their vice and infamy ; 

elſe, contra ary to their intent, a legitimate _ they Aa 
and ſo expoſe to public ſcorn and ridicule, the defeat of 
their unnatural cruelty. But with regard to 205 of cha- 


1 they are ber en up to ſo reprobate a ſenſe, az to be- 


eve they are then ſeconding the 1 of Heaven, when 

they purſue the indigent with imprecations, or leave them 

the midſt of their diſtreſſes unrelieved, as the common 
enemies of God ans Mo; ant om antabatt 


= Toa N 


VIX. 96. Die, and endow @ Colle tee tow 

Ducheſs of R. in her laſt Will 1 conſiderable le 

and annuities to her Cats. 

VIX. 100. Bond damus.the Poor, e.] This epiliſe was 

written in the year 1730, when a corporation was efta- 

bliſhed to lend money to the poor upon pledges, by the 

name of the Chari Fs Corporation ;,, but the LE was 

turned only to an inquitous method of enriching particu- 

lar people, to the ruin of ſuch numbers, that it became a 
Parliamentary concern to endeavour the relief a; thoſe 


enger deo e aa Km. wa 


. £77 A fit ASE 


=o: MORALES SAYS 2 
The grave bir Gildert holds it for it 2 rule 101 


Vanity to call her due. And then want of ſucceſs will, 


years 


* 


That ev ry man in want is nabe or footer: 


« God cannot love (fays Blunt, with teatleſt eyes) 
The wretch he ſtarves and pioully d denies: | 


But the good Biſhop with a meeker air, . 10 WH 
Admits, and leaves them, Provideace's care. 125 7 - 


4199 1 SUM; oY ann 9711 : Med yay; #07 1 891 . 1515 
aodö lib ph g. »Nowes: 01 bouſhs tf 


unbappy y ſufferers, 0 three of che mage UE were 
members of the houſe, were expelled. : By the report of the 
Committee, appointed to enquire into that iniquitous ve 
fair, it appears, that when it was objetted tothe intended 
removal of the office, that che Poor, for whoſe uſe it as 
1 would be hurt by it, Bond, one of the N 
hed; Damn the: Poor. That 6 God hates the poor, 2 
hat eyery man in want is knave or fool, tc. were 1 


ace ee of ſome of the Perſons here 1 Ab 


Vun, 162, That Vs Ba in avant, Fr laue or fool : ] 
None are more ſubje& to be deluded by this vain miſtake, 
that Prudence does a; in * 7 Haim, than thoſe who have 
been moſt befriended by fortune, The reaſon 1s, that. 
in this fituation = has never been brought to the 

teſt, nor yanity ever mortified.,. So that Prudence will be 
always ready to take to herſelf what fortune encourages 


of courſe, be imputed to want of wit. 

Ver: tos. But the good Biſhop, &fc.] In this place, and 
in the firft ialo! i 1e Poet had named a very 2 
worthy Perſon 0 ende. who for a courſe $ many 

Hind ined in public ſtations much to the a dvantage 
and honour of his country. But being at once oppreſſed 
by popular prejudice and a public cenſure, it was no won- 
der, the Poet, to whom he was perſonally a ſtranger, ſhould 
think hardly of him. I had the honour to be well known 

that ny" nen Perion, and to be greatly obliged 
4 


mY Abe 


% MORAL: ESSAY 8: Ex; m. 


Leo be jul $0 theſe poor man of pally T0 
| Each doe. wan bis neigbbout as himſelf: 


2884 'Countariny;. 9 
Vas ok 75 to be juſt, Qt.] Having thus ſhewn the 
: true uſe of riches i in a deſcription of the abuſe ; and how 
that uſe is perpetually defeated by er, and avarice 
it was natural to enquire into the ip and ori hel of 
theſe vices; as the miſchiefs they =o n, muſt N 
underſtood, before they can be Ae The diſpoſition 


of his matter, therefore, now calls upon him to come to 
the Philo/ophy of his ſubject: And he examines particularly 


into the motives of Auarice: But what is obſeryable, he, 
all along, ſatyrically intermixes with the rea/ motive, ſe- 
veral zmaginary; and thoſe as wild as eg Omg Bet. could 
2 This, which at firſt ſight might ſeem to vitiate 
purpoſe of his P hiloſophical inquiry, is found, \when 

rol f onfidered, to have the higheſt art of defign, His bu- 
ſineſs, the reader ſees, was to prove that the real m es 
had the utmoſt extravaganey: Nothing could more conduce 
to this end, than the ſetting them by, and comparing them 


with, the moſt whimſical, the fancy itſelf could inyent ; 


- which ſituation it was ſeen, that the real tha full 2 
wild as the fictitious. To give theſe images all the 


N were ed of, he fitſt deſcribes ( een fb 4 


NT eee TOR $9257 


55 Kina” H my intimate knowledge of his character, 
1 was fully perſua ed of his innocence, and that he was 
unwarily drawn in by a pack of infamous Cheats, 5 his 
great loſs of fortune as well as reputation. At m 

and information therefore, the Poet with much . 
retracted and ſtruck out, in both places, his e el 
cenſure,” I have fince had the pleaſure to underſtand, from 
the beſt authority, that my favourable ſentiments of him 
have lately been fully juſtified in the courſe of ſome pro- 


ceedings in the high Court of n * moſt gt 


7 e 15 truth and falſehood. 


ere 


* 1 


ER ME M ORAL. ESSAYS. 1 


Dadin'd to the Mines, an equal fate betides 

The Slave that digs it, and the Slave thier. x 110 
B. Who ſuffer thus, mere Charity ſhould own, 

Muſt act on motives powerful, tho” . 

P. Some War, ſome Plague, or Famine * de.” 

Some Revelation. bid from you and me. 1. 
Why Shylock wants a meal, the cauſe is Sk 18 
He thinks; a Loaf will riſe. to fifty pound. 
What made Directors cheat in South-ſea nies ty 

To live on heals when it fold ſo dear. : 


Sean in 


12 3. ) the rea] motive, and an imaginary one different from 12 5 
the real, in the /ame perſon: ànd then (from ver. 122 t9 
133.) an imaginary one, and a real, the very ſame with . 
the imaginary, in different perſons. This addreſs the Poet 

himſelf hints at, ver. 155. 


1 Lok wit e neces en Ke. N 


Let me obſerve, that this has ſtill a ſurther beauty, "es, il 
ſhew 


Fa the nature of the poem, which (as we have 
ſatyrical, and partly philoſophical.— With regard 

8 the particular beauties of this diſpofition, 'I' ſhall y 

take notice of one; where the Poet introduces the ficti- 


tious motive of Blunt's avarice, by a wizard's prophecy: : 


« At length Corruption, like a gen ral flood 
„(So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 
% Shall Glogs all; and Av rice creeping on 5 

Lb e like a low-born mill, 185 lot the e ke. 


T? 


' Nores. 


Vat 11 18. To live on Ven en] In the eee TY 
luxury of the South-ſea year, the price of a e 
Veniſon was from three to N 11 EP 


* 


256 MORAL ESSAYS. Es. III. 
Aft you why Phryne the whole Audion N fits, 
Pnryne foreſees' a general Exciſe. -- 2 120 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous fum? | 
Alas | they fear a man will coſt a plum. 
Wiſe Peter ſees the World's reſpect for Cole, 
And therefore hopes this Nation may be ſold: 
Glorious Ambition! Peter ſwell thy ſtorce, 125 
4 "a be. what Rome's great Didius was before. 2-20 


SST 0H eee rn) 953 cw oat Sogre left: 
IP SOT THETA no 44 


c See Britain bun in luere s ſordid cha NC 
And France reveng'd on Anne's and Edward's arms! 


| Ai ds the Poet's purpoſe to ſhew, that the main and 
2 of niches aries. from Wenge. . 


ed 7 : - 47 4 
- x . . 


Nerds — pb 44 
i 120. —pgemeral Exciſe] Many people 4bobt the 


year 1733, had a conceit that ſuch a thing was intended, 


of which ” is darm this ** wenn have ſome 

intimation. P. 
VER. 123. Wile Pater] Perzx Warn ER, A perſon not 

only eminent in the wiſdom of his profeſſion, as a dextrous 


attorney, but allowed to be a = if not a ſafe, con · 


veyancer; extremely reſpected by the Nobility of this 
land, tho“ free from all manner of luxury and oſtentation: 
his Wealth was never feen, and his bounty never heard of, 
except to his own fon, for whom he procuted an employ- 
ment of conſiderable profit, of which he gare him as much 
as was neceſſary, Therefore the taxing this gentleman 
with any Ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him. P. 
"Ver. 126. Rome's great Didins] A Roman Lawyer, ſo 


rich as to purchaſe the Empire pork it was M 0 ſale * 


the death of Pertinx. . 


7 


1 
* ids is uy wool ern 


a 


— * — — 


1 


( 


2 


Tube Crown ef Poland, vetial twice/aw age, 


To juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage. 


But nobler ſcenes Marias dreams unſold j 


Hereditary Realms, and woche df Gd. 130 


Congenial fouls} whoſe' life one Av es jene, 35 


And one fate buries in th Aſtorian Mines: 
Much injur d Blunt | why bears he Britain's liate? j 


A wizard told him in'theſe words mA 5 
«At length Corruption, like a gen'ral flood, | 


4 kgs e e ee e ce | 15 455 


n E303 HED FOI! 3: ff 
gy pl 5 


"we? 127. The Crown 


Miſſiſippi deſpiſed to realize above thiet hundred thouſand 


of Poland, the lady on a viſion of the like royal 
nature, They ſince retired into 
in ſearch of 11 in the mines of the Aſturies. P. 
Va. 1 153: Mugh injur'd Blunt! Sir John BLuwr, ori- 
inally a ſcriveneth was one of the firſt rs of the 
— ſea company, and aſterwards one of the directors 
and chief managers of the famous ſcheme in i720. He 


was alſo obe of thoſe who ſuffered: — che 
bill of pains and penalties on che ai director). He was 


2 Diſſenter of a moſt religious i3 and profeſſed 
to be a great believer. Whether he did really credit the 
 =_ here manilonel i is not certain, but it was con- 
ntly in this very ſtyle he declaimed againſt the corrup- 
, tow and luxury of the ® 
and the miſery of party- 
eee at and noble perſons, of Which 


FF * 


Wente ä 
ne had Taos lived te heel per A He 


died in the ü dog 
rr 


of Poland, Ert. The 8 5 
here mentioned were of Ama 9 of Whom in the 


E the Gentleman with a view to the purchaſe of the by a 3 
wn e 
| where they are fill 


che partiality"of. : 3 | 
joſe. He was particularly clo- 


a YT! BAL 288 AWs. Ep. um. 
Shall deluge all; and A ice ereeping "RE 


34 re 1. 


Stateſman and Patriot ply alike the ſtocks, * 
- $* Peereſs and Butler ſhare like. the Boũ 140 


« And Judges Job, -and-Biſkiops bite the tom, | 


And mighty Dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
ge Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 


„ And ne een . 


„ ams 1 N41 75 
Tww eCaunkddet ati Serie! 650 thy brain, 
Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: 146 
No, twas thy righteous end, aſham'd to ſee _. 
Senates degen rate, Patriots diſagree, ... .. 110 en 
Aud nobly wiſhing Party- rage to ceaſe, 


221 


; ian WG. e 5. 


. All this is madneſs,” — Arg 
bn whos W e hy Mp et 


TTL IIA oe 


2 een t 


1 UE Ra Wy 320-7 $f Bog 2 preſer 


| erpment d ne 
15 21 A. 8 let looſe, locked l 


| „Ale, . riding te air e e-pvends 


Nor. ; i % 
creeping on, 


|» Yau, 2370 —— 


2 5 
. ® 2 
N * - > 44 48 


— | | _— 
Spread like « low-born mh and blot is the Sum: 
5 eee ying that this 
vice is of baſe aud mean original; hatched And nurbd 
3 n, r and Cin, un- 


All this is mache 


] 
3 
1 


v6 nt; MORE! 1 SO i i 1 55 
« The rulitig\PaMony be it what it Win 
« The ruling Paſſion conquers Renſon ſtill.“ 411 Wl 
Leſs mad the wildeſt whit miſey: wee ea frame, ine. 
Than ev'n re Paſſion, if it has no Aim; 1 þ 

It. . 5 1 1 | | 2% 2+ ht 5 1 5 ſt 

ey the gg an ; 


. True, replies the Poet (from \ ver. ; : 
8 2 madneſs is a common one; and only ro 


2 7 a ſerere attenti eee yak 
1 * * we 5,8 


5 kurt 6 reaſ6d/ Milt friend, Z k. 5 "68. 
for amongt the generality of men, warben. reat 
circumſpection, e n 

« The ruling paſſion, ne 9 

The rung Paſſion, — he fie. e 
. — * he) as ſeuſcleſs as this paſſion appears, 

Fefe beating bias, it would be ſtill more wtf 
a nds 10 bias at all? you have ſeen us here in- =—_ 
termix With the real, the moſt fantaſtical and extravagant --Y 
that imagination could invent; yet even theſe areleſs 'ex- " 
travagant than a ruling Paſſion without * a conflant aim, 
Would you know the reaſon? then liſten to this im | 
tant wel hp 2 Tis HrAvEN Aer that gives the — MN 

<« fon, and thereby directs different men to — 
But theſe being exerted through the miniſtry of Na- 
% TVRE (of whom the — Bacon truly obſerves, andum 
* tenere neſtia off, Aug. o_ it; e. 1 ns 
* eee en, 


* 


L a i 


T6 earjea — ED 2 hüte 
„ e e Nos ip p 11.207 og 
Kaba n of "3 to the Nobles bf this! 3 
in the fulneſß of time, ſhe rears hex head 
cover the moſt illuſtrious ſtations in her Figs ep 
e ſhade. The Sup, 125 other rr wr: of F * 
eee ern e 
Nob of the earth. p op > 28 enk 
* - Fa 2 


: 
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For che fd alte Folly you mar el. 
The Folly's greater to have none t All. 


. * ſends, 7 ee eee 
« And diff rent men directe to diffrent a_ 160 
Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in Man concur to-gen'ral/uſe.” - | 
Allee What makes one keep, eee, * 
.Pow's who bids the, Ocean ebb and flow, . . 


Bid ſeed· time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain, 1 s 
Thro' retonerrd extremes of drought n, 


292 XJ ** Wil! er 


 Comunnrtary, \ ana STi ** 


19 65 the. ret time, added to the "FIR ; 

b not to take Mas Fo 5 ut of che hands 2 705 

2 niſtry of Nature, but to reſtrain and rectify: its irregular 

2 impulſes (See E an, Ep. ii. ver. 151, & and what 

«« extremes, after this, remained oncorredted in the ad- 

« miniſtration of this aveak Queen (ver, 40, Ep. i.) the 

15 « divine artiſt, himſelf has, in his heavenly. Kill and 

1 * bounty, ſet to rights; by ſo ordering, that theſe of 

| : emen. ee eee. even 


17 "Mr 335-0 Nor. 1 e [i * 
| — 55 1 This year @ Reſervoir, to keep and Fn ; 

2 3 The next, a Fountain, ſpouttn 2 bis Heir, 
14 che obvious beauties of this fine ſimilitude, it has 
: one ſtill more exquiſite;. tho':leſs obſervable; and this is, 
that it is taken from a circumſtance in the moſt elegant 
of. . life, . For tho” in Society, the follies of 
F582 uandering N each other, and 
= lrg vantage to the Whole; as Reſervoirs and 
* be. both uſeful and ornamental, among 
abr proven of aa Tt NGC i" 


* T 


Hear then the wah + * Tis Heav'n each  Paſlon 


By wy, Ga SG RV 


2.2. >= 


» bh ö * 
1 ' Fil 


- Builds Lite on Death, on 


Which noble truth our Poet dn at in the beginning of 


J * N 7 


Er. III. 1 8 05 sens . 


And gives th' eternal wheels ele er Wel f 
Riches, like inſecto, hen conceaÞ'd they lie, 
Wait but for wings; and in their ſeaſon fly. 773 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, | 


dees but a backward ſteward for, the Poor; High " 


This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare: wht. 
Dean nne ſpouting thro! his Heir, 


| £3 4 100 i ¹ 30 Ln Ls 12.99 14. | 
1 ae Ar, 37 2940 
e of their contrariety and 
concur to defeat the malignity of one another. x 
Extremes in Nature equal gobd produce, atze 
PB Extremes in Man concur to gen ral uſe. ache rf 4 


« For as the- various ſeaſons of the year are f ported 
and ſuſtained by the reconciled extremes of Met and 
66 Dry; Cold and Heat ; ſo all the orders and 
« life are kept up by Avarice and Profufion;] Selfbneſt and 
1 en, Tae eee. 
2 vd: it I 9113 25 7 Weins 3 4479 0} 43 YT am 


13 2 (ft 71 Ir. Nor. * . bi Ie: "1? 


cher kind uf eser weld bacperal © {nad 
that State, the quantity of goods, — by 


1 


art, would not ſuffer, without great "of want to 


= 3 body, either an immoderate ing, or a 
And therefore 5 — has wiſely _ 
| 'char, by chere being 10 eee ren 3 
— there ſhould be no \po tion to either. 


the Epiſtle: L655 act 


on Bi es by M's Skid beet ym. 4 vl 
„ Flam'd forth this Rival to its Sire, the ſun, 40 
„hben careful Heav'n ſup) y'4 two ſorts of wen, 


n E. * i 


of civil 


wength and bghtita both; 


/ 


\ 
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11 
In laviſh | Country's, thirſty 
In lavün Ereams/40.quench a Country's, thirſh, . 175 


Old Cotia ſham d his fortune and his birtk, 22 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or Wort; 
eh 240 "Comnnnrary. © 811 
ce digal; and dilly ſo much che börse bi aq 
0? «th 


| 7 by d as the 
neee, 6 LEY 24 + 
This year a Reſeryoir to keep and/ſpare ;"" 11 
The next a Fountain ſpouting thro' his heir. 
VIX. 177. Oli Cotta bam d bis fortune, &c.)] The Poet 
po proceeds to ſupport the principles of his Philoſophy 
by examples: but before we come to theſe, it will be ne- 
cellary to look hack upon the general economy of the 


In the firſt part, to ver. 109, the 4% and abuſe of Riches 
are ſatyrically delivered in precept. From thence, to ver. 
177, the cauſes of the abuſe are philoſophically enquired 
imo: And from thence to the end, the 2% and ab 


| e aro 


- : 
* - 
4 


: * 


biflorically illuſtrated a; vow Where we may obſerve, 
2 


that the coneluſion of concerning the Miſer's 
cruelty to others, naturally ny Fac the /ccond, by a ſa- 
tyrical apology, which ſhews chat he is full as cruel to 
himſelf; The explanation; of this extraordinary phæno- 
menon brings the Author into — of lis ſub- 
12 and this ending in an obſervation of Avarice and 

roſuſionꝰs correfting and reconciling one another, as na- 
turally introduces the third, which proves the truth of the 


obſervation from fad. And thus the Philo/ophy-of his ſub- 


ſubject ſlanding between his Precepts and Zaampler, Fock 


and receives it reflected back 


again from both. 


He firſt, gives us two examples (from vet. 176 to 289.) 
of theſe oppoſite ruling Paſſons, and (to ſee them in their 
full force) taken from ſubjefts, as he tells us, not woid f 


er worth; from duch as could reaſon themſelyes (as 
> ; EX „ N 


Sr ee td 


. % 


MI HWA wes — r 4 
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What the? {the uſe.of barb'rous'ſpits forgot) Ni * 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſt with his grot ? 186 
His court with nettles, momw:with crefſesiftor'd;* 
With ſoups: unbought and ſallads bled his board?. . 
If Cotta liv'd-on'pulſe, it was no more 5 
Than Bramins, aim had degree beg 

To cram the neh was prodigal -expence, 40 
And who would take the Poor from Providenge? 12 
Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old Hall, 
Silence without, and faſts within, the wall ; 
No rafter'd.roofs with dance and bor Gand, ey 
No noontide bell invites the. country round; 9 
Tenants. with ſighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, TTY 
And turn ti unwilling ſteeds another wat a 115 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt er; * 
ns the ſav'd candle, and unop Ne "I 


* 


G en! Gon tx. 28 er: 
ene and ver. 205, 2 * 


whole of Fe aet 
of the ruling Paſſion that 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, n 
in Reaſonitſelf due gives it odge and pο⁹⸗¾ . 10 
Day, Ep. ii. . 
cx FI "ak kts $66 ow happy u- 
tration | of his dofrine, | e b 
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While the gaunt maſtiff growing at the: gate, 195 
Affrights the-beggar hom he longs to eat. 

Not ſo his Son, he mark'd this overſight; | 
Ard theo miltcokivereaſicpfmrong ue e, 


(For what to ſhun will: no great knowledge 14294 
But what to follow, is a talk indeed. 200 


Yet ſure, of qualities deſerving. praiſes, >: 5 mit © 
eee 152 


1 be bo | 141811 £437 # gia Icli a 
Vai fons. 


VR. 260. ED I found t two lines in the Poet «i s. 


Vet ſure, "of qualities deſerving praiſe,.. es 115 
dent More eu ap-, irre e 0 


£4. W403} 


which, as they ſeemed to be neceſlary to do EY 
KAitious Chsracter 1 N 
to inſert in their Aan : | 


723 io #17 bbs nus 


: 


4 1005. | 167 JN 04s 5. LDUKI b is} + 4. . , 


nt ee to wn will no great e need, 
oY: But 1225 e is a taſk indeed. 
The Poet is here ſpeaking only of the knowledge gained 
2. Now there are ſo many miſerable examples 
of ill 154 that no one, with his eyes open, can be at 
a loſs to know.ewhat te h but, very inviting examples 
of a good-eondye are extremely rare; Beſides, the miſ- 
2 of folly are mgm 5 read ; but the fruits 
0 of e retired from comm obſerva- 
22 all, yet their dependanc on their 
vers not epics direct and le they are not eaſily 
| underſtood. 


Ves. 201, 202. Yet fore, \ ahities e in prai 
1 — neprahagieds Arrer 
| 2585 n 


— 
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What ſlaughter'd Becatombe, what floods of wine, 
Fill the capacious Squire, and deep Divine 15 Hittd ep. 


His oxen periſh in his country's cauſe 3+) +4417 117 
'Tis Gon o and LIBERTY that crowns the cup, 

And Zeal for that great Houſe whieh eats him up. _ 
| The Woods recede around the naked feat, 


A 


The ſylvans groan—no matter—for the Fleet: tia 
Next goes his Wool to clothe qur valiant bands, 


Laſt, for/ his Country's love, he ſells his Lands. 
To town be comes, « es the nation's hope, wy 
And heads the bold Train- bonds, and burns a Popes, 
And mall not Britain now regard his toils, '21 1. 
Britain, that pays. her Patriots with her Spoil pI 


In vain at Court the Bankrupt. pleads his cauſe, - 
His een Ae ee leaves him o her las 8 


218. 3340101 l * Mi : Nah 
1818 20 312 Vasa rien. N ftr ara 121 


Aſter ver. 218. in the M8. | 
Were ons lean hening farni'd Cotta's boards. 
And nettles grew, fit porridge for their Lord; 


nen eee, bounty miſapply dl,. 
In laviſh Curio blaz d a- while and dyd:ꝛ: 


There Providence once more ſhall ſhift” arts 
bee Hint AIAN wo. 


99 21 9. 


iet LOTS Ribs 3 
"No'rns, 1410 eh 


aon Cid, yet for all that, * Poet 
has fully approved it in che example of a character truly 
amable for its benefcence, tho carried to an-oxtreme, 
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Tue Sense to value Reiches, with this Art" watt 27 | 
Fats xd them; and ont eas eee 0 "220 | 
Not meanly, nor ambitiouſſy purſu d, 17 
Not ſunk bene. nor rais d ue, 
OY r een * II 


Via 219 e value Richer, 629 The Author 
having now largely: n the Anus of Riches by ax- 
. not only the Plan, but the Philgpby of his Poem, 

that be ſhould, in the ſame way, ſnew the Usz 
— He therefore (from ver. 218 to 249.) calls for 
an Example, in which may be found, againſt the Prov1- 
c, the Senſe to values Richer] an the Vaix, the 

Art to emen them; and againſt the Avariciovs, th fins 
_ to-impart them, when acquired, This whole Art (b e Nas | 

us) may be comprized in one great and 
wb bich is this: That the rich man'ſhould, hank. 

ſelf as the ſubſtitute of Providence, in this roo | 
4 diſtribution of things ; as the perſon wha i is 

To taſe, or emulate, the care of Heav'n ; eo 

To mend the faults of fortune, or to j fy her grace 
ecution — 


And thus the Poet ſlides naturally into 
his ſubject in an rn aſe 0 © AA 


7 Nori. 21 137 TAN 
vn. 219, 220. The Senſe to ne di Art, 
; 'D enjoy the, and the Virtue: _ 

The Senſe to en. is not, in the City · meani 

fenſe in valuing them; ſor as Riches may be 4 
art, and i with virtue, ſo they may be walved with - 
hat man therefore only ſhews he has the /en/e 

Riches, who keeps What he has acquired, in order 
enjoy one part innocently and elegantly, in ſuch mea- 
furs and de 2 as his ſtation may juſtify, (which the Poet 
— 4 the F tnjoying ) and to impart the remainder 
objects of 4worth, or wwant well <vti weng hau; which is, 
— imparling. i 6-4 120] 271 T0! ann 


. MORAL! E SA * 
To balance Fortune bya juſt expence, 15 1 


Join witti Oeconmy, Mlagaifcese s 


With Splendor, Charity; with Plenty, e 
Oh teach us BArHURSHI yet unſpoil'd by wealth 1 : 
That ſecret rare, between th extremes bee ö 
Of mad Good-nature, and of mean Self- lor. 

B. To Worth * Want RG bs 0 

vn, | 59S 1th 

tf And 3 emulate, 7 of, Hear" | 177 
(Whoſe meaſure full o'erflows on human We 
Mend, Fortune's fault, and juſtiſy her grace. 


Wealth i in the groſs is death, but life 3. wn MY 5 


As poiſon heals, in juſt proportion n 
In heaps, like Ambergriſe, a ſtink it lies, 1235 
But well-diſpers'd, is . Incenſe, to the Skies, „ 


P. Who ſtarves by Nobles, or with Nobles eats? © 
The Wretch that truſts them, and the Rogue that cheats. 


i ! EA Go ny 


a EI and erty... 


That ſecret rare, with affluence bn 
Which W——n loft, Bi aver EY nk 


Still miſs'd by Vice, and ſcarce 1:4 eee | =_ 
reh, or by S's N e 
Nor. n 


vis 231 f 234. "Whoſe nua ſure full o AE human rare, 
Mend Fortune's fault, and juſliſy her grace;} 

j. e. Such of the Rich whoſe full meaſure overflows. on 
human race, repair the wrongs of Fortune done to the in- 


digent, and at the ſame time, er e | 


W 1 * Hur 0s bes! 1 


* 


"of 


— 
4 
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Is there a Lord, who knew achearful noon 
Without a Fiddler; Flatt'rer, .or-Buffoon ? 240 
Whoſe table; Wit, or modeſt Merit ſharey, | 
Un- elbow d by a Gameſter, Pimp, or P {6 
Who copies Your's,' or Oxror»'s better — 
To eaſe th? oppteſi d, and taiſe the ſinking heart? 
Where-e'er he ſhines, oh Fortune; gild the N 
And Angels guard him in the golden Mean! 246 
There, Engliſh Bounty yet a· while may ſtand, 
And honour linger ere it leaves the land. 
But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords Ga 

Riſe honeſt Muſe! and ſing the Maw of Robes: 250 


Variations.” wy 
danse der 250. in the MS.” ET Pp 
Trace humble worth beyond $abrink's ſhore,” - 
| Wen eee. 
233093 3624 82 SU ws AK x. $7 WT ETe 
VIX. 249- 3 all our praiſes x Pra Lark erb 


This idle 25 4 anvillingneb that the Noti- 


15 ly bid ene al de pri, eee 


1 
£% N f 2 76% £240 #4. 1 
* 


| F No rz. : 
Yau. 243.  Oxronn's beter part,] Kdezwd Hite, 
Earl of Oxford. The ſon of Robert, created Earl of 
ford, and Earl Mortimer by Queen Anne: Tuis Noble- 
| man died: regretted by all men of letters, great nu numbers of 
whom had experienced his benefits.” He leſt behind him 
one of the moſt noble Libraries in Europe. 1 
* war ” „„ 74 The perſon here cer | 
with a mall Eſtate actually SOIT 


4 
k _» 4 * 0 
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'Pleas'd Vaga echots theo! be winding bounds, * 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds,. - 


Vie hag woo yu meas ley vn 
et OT HE e FOO 


1 sn 141 * # 1 


* 1 * 
24 „ 4 * « 
KN ” * FE 8 * F 


Coumpmuranr.,, " 


ahavia been given hitherto only to ſhew the 
2 Pat ther s ge jul it or hah, 
- agreeableneſs 235 eference here given ta 
the Mas of Raſi. The purpo of the Pogt is t0-fhow, has 5 
an ee a6 wanre for all the —— of 
Riches are e of doing; he therefore ch | 
inſtance, 999995 = 
year could become a bleſing to a whole country; and, I | 
quenyy, that his pie prevepes for the right uſe of money, are 
al ſeryice than a bad heart wilt give an in- 4, 
ANGER 1 N 
ver. 249 to 297.) exalts che character of a very = 9 
man, one Mr. J. Kyrle, of Herefordſhire; And in ending 
his decription, ſtruck as it were with admiration aa fu- 
blimity of hit own creating, and warmed with itiments 
of rote Ke uf ied Kan, in behalf of * 
the public, he breaks out, . TY Hrs 
1 ts Ty. 44 D . 01 


11 5 SET 
:: di) ">" 1 150 es AN ay * — Ns "ws - Art. £ +3 © 
craig works, and whoſe true name was Alot 16k - 


(partly by the tide of the Man of Roſs given him by way 
of eminence, and partly by being buried without ſo m 


as an inſcription) was 2 John K e 
hes in in hog : 
of he ark of 8 eee £5 » 
We muſt underſtand what is here ſald, 928 
2 to mean by the contributions which the Man if 
Roſs 


fe. Dy ny Os an 
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Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs 8 
Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, 
But clear and artleſs, pouring eas = 
Health to the fick; and ſolace to the ſwain. 
Whoſe Cauſe- way parts the vale with ſhady rows 7 


„ 
A #4 5 


| Whoſe Seats the weary Traveller repoſe? _ 260 


Who taught that bea 'n-direted ſpire to riſe Fi 
The Max ef Ross,“ each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the Macketrplace with poor, o'etpread? 
The Ma of Roos divides the weekly brad: 


1 


Con ran. tt 


- 2k +86 1 no monument, inſcription, t. 
Hie * his form, his name almoſt unknown? 
And then ln a contrary ob 
Je, he exclaims, . aA es el * 
| E „ When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights att. | 
„ The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; you? 
"EC Should'rin "God's altar a vile image flands, 
1 Belies his features, nay, extends js hands.” 


I take notice of this deſcription of the Ponsa vanit) 
of a miſerable Extortioner, chiefly ſor the uſe we 
er he makes of. it, in carrying on his 2 


f RY ö A N 0 x E o 

ae * Net to the flies in nſallſi a. 
Or in proud falls magnificent 3 
11 nf in the firſt line, SY Ae tie 
neſs of faſhignable Magnificence : theſe columns aſpiring 
wo prop the ſkies, in a very different ſenſe from the heav's- 

directed ore, | in the verſe that follows: As the expreſfion, 
in the ſecond line, expoſes the meanneſs of this * 

ficence, . 9900 


Ex. III. 
435 


* # _ 8 * . 


1 


Er. unn M ORAL E 8 SAY'S.. | 


He: {ceds-yon Alins-houſe, neat, but void of ate; 


Where Age ünd Want fit ſmiling: at the gate: 266 


Him portion'd maids, )apprentic'8-orphans let, 
The young who labour, and the old whoireft; | 


Is anyfick?. the Main of Ross relieves, 3 


Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and'gives. / 
Is there a variance; enter but his door, eff 27% 
Balk'd are the Coutts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing Quacks-with' curſes fled the place, >! 
And vile Attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. 
B. Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 275 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the power to do! 
Oh ſay, what ſums, that gen rous hand ene 
What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity? 


P. Of Debts, and. Taxes, Wife and Children clear, © 
This man poſſeſt—five hundred pounds a year. 280 


Bluſh, Grandeur, Phulh]! proud Courts; withdraw 
your blaze?” 1-56 coll on 


Ye lite Stars! hide your diminiſh raps. 4s 
Rog; Sunn ni Nor. vid 07" 19 301 316 


nog 575. 1 
40 275 12 — mas, He, 


Theſs:four lines (which. che Post, wich the hig SY 


„puts into the month of his noble friend) very art- 
rag Lan ws the two mowing 28, by the | ®, by the equiocal 
_ expreſſion, they had raiſed; our expectations 
millions; which prove, at laſt, to be _ "actor 


| ener A-crwiml 65 „ 3s 


importance to 


. 


17 : 


; 3 N 8 eee Courts mejthdoges 
your blaze, In this ſublime apoſtrophe, proud Courts 


— 


| proper pretenfions to! Spletidor a 


= 


$4 
: 
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N. Aud hatt no monument, eee 
22 his ee eee epic N 
ey SUM thark the marble with his bing 286 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be bort and ö 1 
. Of, rich. and poor, makes all the hiſtory; 

Enough, that Virtue filld the ſpace: 3 F 

_ Prov'dy, by the ends of being, to have been. 290 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 20 
The wretch, who living ſaw'd acandle's. end: 
Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, © 
Belies his features, PO Neth! 5.267] 


A5 ell bac: Vitis, arte 15 
' Vas. 287 chus in the MS. Re n  / 
* The Regicder inrells him with kis pag! 10 15 
ode Tells he was born and dy d, and tells no more. 


fHlaſt as he ought, he fill'd the Space between |, 
Then mee nn Hf OP- 


| EV 17 3 1 Nos $43 25 nt N 


F to 705 Tu, ah; hag in virtue; 9 5 
contention is ſuppoſed : but for being outfpined in wad own 
 Magnificenes,” / 

th it ire The puriſt dene 
ber By br t there, ; regiſter. 
IR 4. e God's altar a wile image fand, 
3 ede e ande roger 5 5 
The deſc is inimitable, e ſee him ri 
Altar like one who impiouſly affected to draw off the re- 
vverence of God's worſhipers, from the ſacred table upon 
himſelf: whoſe Features too the ſculptor had be by 


"giving them the traces of bumanity ; nd, What was a 


trie. wt a? * CER A797 0 wo 2 2 «is 
* — 


} 


* LY 
* * «<4 4 Da So... <a dt ite. a 


Sue tes. 


* MORAL ESSAY 8 2 
That le. long wig which r f 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. 2061 d 


And ſee, hat comfort it affords our end. 5 = 
In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half hung) 
The floors of 'plaiſter, and Sem ent abe 


T1993 + Conne ; ais lle 


Vans 297. Bebeld ba“ ble Mag. Wealth W 
Aud ſee, what confart if affords our end.} 
In the firſt part of this Epiſtle the author had ſhewn, from 
Reaſon, 2 riches abuſed; afford no comfort either in liſe 
or death. In this part, Where the ſame truth is by 
- e he had, in the eaſe of Cotta and his ſon, 
at they afford no comfort in 5/2: the other member of 
the divitoa remained to te oi Roanne 


52 Now ſee what comfort 610200400 our ndl. 


And this he illuſtrates (from ver. 2 to, 339. in the un- 
7 deaths of the 140 Villers, ako of Buckingham, 

Bir . Cutler ;\ whoſe, profuſion and avarice he has 
bead y contraſted. The miſerable: end of 2 


extraordinary perſons naturally leads the Poet into this 

reflexion, truly humane, Jane Nun as 9 as 
ironically expreſſed. 

Says for ſuch worch, we thr word proardÞ 1 
2. W e in thisg: bein deen e e 970 


ne 14 A* 22 281 73 4 ot RIH 520.151 1 8 4 4 
Nori tees 


a flill more impudent flattery, had Sram 175 


| band, a if the hamaniy hc ben ſom tms or ths 


put into act. 

VIA. 296, "Eternal buckle takes in Parias fone. ] The Poet 
ridicules the wretched taſte of « carving large perriwigs on 
buſto's, of which+there are ſeveral vile SPI in the 


tombs at WeltminGer and AS: Ae Tut 
Vol. III. 5 8 as wu f 


— 


\ "396 -- ' 
Behbld what bleſfings Wealth to life can lendl. | i | 


— 


emo 
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2% MORAL ESSAYS. | ' Ee. II. 

On onde a flock- bed, but repair'd with raw, 1. 

With tape ty d curtains, never meant 3 0 
The George and Garter davgling Trom that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red. 
Great Villers hes alas] how chang d from him, 


"That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! 306 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's prout alcove, 


| . r of wanton Shrewſbury ag loye 3 


Countxrany. 


Andi no now. as if folly determined. to FRET this Joubtful 
randy he aſſumes the nir and importance of a Profeſſor 


0 lait on bike in: 


5 24 knotty point ien weinow e- 
when, on a ſudden, the Whole ſcene is ee 
Rut you are tir dc It tell a taleAgreed. 
Aid thus, by the moſt af tranſition, we are e tothe 
ck ng Lee his poem. e 
of 5 3017 4 Nor z.. * ant 
as (owe 4 21. Great Filters lies =] This. Lad, 40 more 
1 s vices than his misfortunes, ha been 
e, about 3 a year, and paſſed thro" man 
5 the higheſt poſts in- the kingdom, died in the year 


unt 1 


4 in a remote inn in 2 Yorkſhire, reduced to the utmoſt 


P. 
| Te, 7: Chats] A delightful on che banks 
2 * as, birt by: D. of Buckin Ti 
XF Re. 308. Shy; The Counteſs of Shrew 
| 180 1. e lantries. The Earl a 
d Was Killed by the Dae of Buckingham in a del; 
*and it has been faid, that during the combat = held the 
Duke's horſes in the habit of — * N Fit 


4 Ha 
5 & + a 


Wabeb ts! ene int the very depths of | 


N 
7 * 
9 Free 
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Or juſt-as gay, at Council, i in a ring — 
Oft mimicł d Stateſmen, and their gre King 370 


No Wit to flatter, left of all his e 
No Fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. : 8 * 


Thete, Vicgor of his health, of fortune, friends, | 


And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 5 


His'Grace's fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, - 31 * 


And well (he thought) advis'd him, << Live like me,” 
As well, his Grace reply d, Like you, Sir John? 

That I can do, When all I have is gone.” = 
Reſolve: me, Reaſon, which of theſe i is worle, 


| Wantrwith a: full, i in ef pete! | 4. 


Nor AZE. 


Ven. 372. No Fool ts b at, eta) 
1 82 liked diſguiſed flattery better than the more 
irect an 


For the taking pleaſure. in fools, for the 


ſake of lang hg at them, i is nothing elſe but the complai- 
ſance of flattering ourſelves, by an aig eous * 


ſon which the mind makes between itſelf and the'obj 


| . Hence too we may ſee the reaſon of men's 
erring this to every other kind of Flattery. For we 


always. inclined to think that work beſt done which 


Ves, 319% —— Reaſon, nubich of thifs is due, 


horrence of an em 72 pty purſe would have 
com the judgment ant with 


am. 


golfen as ene by 


OA. 4 


% 
co 1 
4 * 
9 , a 

i Ly 1 
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d ] 5 , 2 1 
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n. And no wonder a man of wit ſhould 


th a or with an. purſe? } | 
The Poet did well in * Ben e e . 
Trac: gh, 11 5 is Hey, nter dut à very fooliſh 


fall on: 


And the ongings for {it one works have as - 
( Wax with 6s Reaſon 
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"Fhy life more wretched, Cutler, was confeſs'd,” 
Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death more blies d? 
Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fal 
For very want; he could not build a wall. 1 
His only daughter in a ſtranger's po-] r, 95 - 3's 
For very want; he could not pay a dow'r,'' 
A few grey hairs his rev*rend temples We 
'T was very want that ſold them for two PONG 
What ev'n deny'd a cardial at his end, 
Baniſh'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend? 3 30 


What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Vet numbers feel, the want of what he had“! 


Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, n 
66: * Virtue! and Wars what are Wa a oP 2 
t M ant with an empty purſe may be relieved ; poo nov, 
Want auth a full purſe ever can.” 
VIA. 322.—Cutler— Ariſe and tell me; e. This is to 
. be.underſtood as a-/oleam evocation of the Shade of this illu- 
ſtrious Knight, in the manner of the Ancients; who yg 
ro call up their departed Heroes by the things they pri 
THEY /oved and detefted, as the moſt potent of all + © io 


ence this Sage is conjured by * powerful mention of a 
dh an of an empty pure. | Schur. 


Atl Ve 1. 33 3. Cutler and Na dying bath exclaim, 
Virtus! and wealth! what are ye but a nt”) 

| There is a, greater beauty in this comparifon than the com- 
mon reader i is aware of. Prutus was, in morals at leaſt, a 

2 air, like his uncle. And how much addicted to that ſect 

in appears from his profeſling himſelf of the-old 


ARE 37 a e 258 51 Nerz q 
S Ks dete in a trice: there beings: 


bl. MM ORAL ESSAYS. 297% 


Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar'd?” | - 
Or are they both, in this their on reward? eel 


A knotty point! to which we now proceed. 
But you are tir'd—T'l tell a tale—B, Agreed. 


P. Where London's column, —— * 
Like a tall . lifts the head, and lyes; 340 


enn VanrdTrons 3 ot $ 
Van, 337- in de former Editions, „„ 340 


That knotty point, my Lord, ſhall I e 
Or tell" a bod "A Tale.—It follows thus.” 34 


r ell 


wh aps "Countzixrary.. ah] 
15 339. Where Lande, column, &c.] For, the bee 
going examples of prefuſton and avarice having been given. 
to ſhew, that wealth miſap ied, was not exoyed; it only 
remained to prove that, in ſuch circumilances,. wealth be-.. 


mn enn W nnn 
19:7 een dee 


Stoical virtue was, as our author truly tells us, not exerciſe, 
but apathy, Cuntracteũ all, retiring to the 1 5 In a word, 
like Sir J. Curler pur/e, "nothin ng for uſe, 

ſhut, and centered al within himſelf, — Now virtue aud 


wealth, thus circumſtanced, ure indeed no other han 
inn en eadins,}- The Monunient, | 


= — 
ER. 3 

ilt in . of the fire of London, with an inſerip- 
ion import that eity or have Row burnt by the — 85 


were to be wiſhed,” the'C:ty-monument had been compared 
— of more ro ye Oy Foto got 
or in ce; fince like him, it E 

Government, SSA 28 N Seis. 


4 Yr 0 
r 


academy ;und being a moſt paſſionate W of Autiochia' | 
Senne, an eſſential Stoic, if ever there was any. Now 


ut kept Cloſe 5 


erde Lite « tall bully; 57 thi bead, 1 4 ; 


— 


#4 F 


| n nature Know the. contrary: and that alieus appetts:, | 
ue ofafus, is r MPO as xl ny eng Proſuſe 
or ayaricious apart. Inde 


— 


ive Poem; which is to teach us, how miſerable 


; ” od c ury, T P, 
bee 1 7 he Ruin . 


238 1 ORAL E 8 SAYS. bam. : 


There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, | : 
A plain good man, and Balan was is , 6 


. 
J e $ + 


Counmnnrany. | 
to 5 condtuls with, as it is the great Mona of thil TY 


men. — 
themſelves by not endeavouring to reſt rain the ruling P | 
the" it be A br, implanted fo L by the conflitution 77 5 * 
while, at the ſame time, © an e to the latter 
e — 
” Or tes they bath, in this their own reward? 


of the queſtion, 


For the ſolution of which only, this * was jorw- 


larly er to have been given. 
If this, the Poet has admirably ſapp 
confiruicn of his fable of Sir Balaam 


„in che artful | 
; whoſe character 


is ſo drawn, as to let the reader fee he had it in his power 


to regulate the ruling Paſfien b reaſon, as having in him. 


ſelf the {ceds of integrity, religion, and ſobriety. Theſe 


are all gradually worked. out by an inſatiable 25 of 


wealth; and this again. (thro' a falſe ſenſe of his own. abi- 
lities in acquiring it) N by as immoderate a vanity: 8 
Which wil 111 


ead us to anoth in the management 
of the Story. For, in gn to ſee, in one 


concluding 
Example the miſeries of exorbitant wealth, 22 


it was neceſſary to ſet before the reader, at once, all the 


| miſuſe, that flowed both from axarice and profuſion. The 


vice: of theC1T1zen and the Noni x, therefore, which were 
ſeparated, and contraſted in the foregoing, inſtances, are 
here ſhewn incorporated in a Courtly Cit, Perhaps it will 


de ſaid, that the character has, by this means, the ap- 


pearance of tus ruling paſſion: : but thoſe ſtüdied in "uh 


an inac- 


fim ple and the com 


— 


— * 
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Religious, punctual, frugal, and ſo forth; 1 IL 
His word would paſs for more than he was worth. 
One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords... 5 5 
An added pudding folemniz'd the Lord's; 1 7 
Conſtant at Church, and Change; W were ſure 
His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor, 

The Dev' was piqu'd ſuch ſaiutſhip to behold, - 15 
And long'd to tempt him like good IR a. WW, 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, os 
And tempts by making rich, e ; 
Rouz'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds leer N 
The ſurge, and plunge his Father in the deep; | 
Then full againſt his Corniſſi lands they roat, 356 
| And two rich fo ori bleſs the en 1 


1 170 WILL + 


& Eg ge 2. 


ff fort, the Poet had given examples of bebe N- 
thing then remained. to complete his philoſophic plan, 
but concluding with the other. Let me only bran fur- 
ther, that the author, in this Tale, bas artfully . 
up and recapitulated thoſe three principal miſchiefs in the 
WY ORs. which OOO. © part of this Poem 


Nor 5 e * 


Vas 385. es The author fas placed the ſcene of 2 5 


theſe ſlipwrecks- in Cornwall, not only from their fre- | 
queney on that; oaſt, but from the inhymani ty 855 I. 
habitants to thoſe-to-whom that mi fortune arrives: When 
a i ſtranded there; tl have been known. 
. e Seuing 2 * 

W 31 


84 
** 
1 \ 


#5 uozAL 2 58478 k. 1 * 


Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
* takes his chirping pint, and cracks his Is 
« Live like youtſelf,” was ſoon my Lady's rie 


And lo! two puddings ſmoak· d upon the board. "360 


Aſleep and naked as an Indian 1 kn 
An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem away: Sf 
| He pledg'd it to the knight; the Knight had with 
So kept the Di'mond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eag'd his thought, 55 
40 mm now A give rer WE 1 youu! a _ 


Cooking: 


ben was employed to expoſe, . Avanacs, 


PROFUSION, and PUBLIC ConntuPTION. 5 


* Conſtant at Church and Change: ; his gains v were 4 
His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. — 


Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair)- 
«© The well-bred Cuckolds in St. James's a 


* 46 ty Bids e he x Thi ene 2 
- * And ope more Fenfoder 8. Serben u Fi 


"Norms. 


pe ſometimes even to maſſacre the Nor has the 
Parliament of England deen vet raab to f. 8 
theſe barbarities.  * 

_ "Var. 360, And lo! Ee. The Poct had chferveds above, 


that when the luxuriouſiy ſelfiſh had got more than they 
knew how to uſe, they would try to do more ths foe in- 
g the leaft pittance of it to thoſe whom 
n The vanity of which chi- | 


ſtead of im 
fortune h 
merical bs he well expoled i in theſe NPE: 


\ 


Ev. my eons 1 EAG 21 
Where ones I went to church, Pl now Nie, 
40 And am ſo clear too of all other vice.” 3 4 
The Tempter ſaw his time; the work he ply'dz. _ 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pour on ev'ry ide, . | 
Till all the Dæmon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent per Cent, 
Sinks deep ichin kim, aud poſſeſſes whale, 3 
Then dubs Director, and ſccures his foul... E 


Behold Sir Balaam, now» on of be., . -375 | 
Aſcribes his/gettings to his parts and merit, 
What late he call'd a Blefling, now was wit, 


And God's i nnn a Ee be 11 3 AF 


f + 
N 11 4 SH 229477 


No 1 1 6. | 3 
« What Riches give us let us then enijdite. RI P's 
6 Meat, a F Cloaths. 1 * more ? Meat, * 


But at here, in one er had not * e che art of al. 

uiſing the Poverty of Wealth by the Refinements of 
#5, he ſhews, with amd * the an 
of that project: | 


And lo! t1vo Paddings ſmoak'd upon the. board, . 


- im, 14% What laid be call 2 Bleſſing now vice Wit, G | 
This is an admirable picture of human nature: In che 
entrance into life, all but coxcombs-born, are modeſt 1 
and eſteem the favoars of their ſuperiors as marks of thei 
benevolence: But, if theſe favours happen to increaſe ; 
then, inſtead of advancing i in gratitude to our benefaRors, 
we only improve in the good opinion of ourſelves; and 
the conſtant returns of ſuch favours make us confider 
eee wants, or the 5 
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| 
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; 
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Things change their titles, as our manner turn 


His Compting-houfe employ'd the Feen, * 
Seldom at Church (twas ſuch a buſy er off 351 
But duly fent his family and wife. LL e 


There (ſo the Dev'l ordain'd) one lee 
My good old Ladyicateh'd'a cold, and dy'd.” 


A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight; 485 


He marries, bows at Court, and · grow polite: 
Leaves the dull Cits and joins (to pleaſe ere 
The well-bred' cuekolds in St. James's air: 

Firſt, for his Son a gay Commiſſion buys, 

© Who drinks, whores, fights; and in a duel dies: bh 
His daughter flaunts a Viſcount's Kor wifez _ 
She Ronny a a Coronet, and Er 6 for. liter. 


er 
1 1 3 
„ 
A. 18 


| Notes. 
bire of our ſervice, but debts 5 85 dur merit: g vet at 
2 ſame time, to do juſtice to our common nature, we 
uld obſerve, al does not proceed ſo oſten from 
downright vice as is imagined, but frequently from mere 
infirmity ; of Which the reaſon is evident; for, having 
ſmall knowledge, and yet an exceſſive opinion of . onr- 
ſelves, we eſtimate our da by the paſſions and caprice 


| of others; and this per ral: s. would not be ſo much .amiſ; 
ei 


were we not apt to take their favours for a declaration o 
their ſenſe Fs merits, How often, for inſtance, has it 


been ſeen, in the three learned Profeſſions, that a Man, 


who, had. he continued in his primeval meanneſs, wou 
have circumſcribed his knowledge within the modeſt limits 


af Secrates ;, yet, being p d up, as the phraſe is, has 
felt himſeli growing into a Hooker, a Hales, or a Sydenham; 


while, in the rapidity of his courſe, he imagined he 1 
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Eee MORAL ESSAYS ay 
In Britain's Senate he 2 ſeat obtains, - ot] att? 


And one more — 


My Lady falls to play; ſo bad ber chance, — b 


He muſt repair it; takes A bribe from Fange 


The. Houle. impeach-hiarg- Coningſhy haranguess 


The Cqurt'forfake him, and gir Bilaam ire: 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! 300 hy own, ----- 
OP yet dearer, ns Ge Coon: * 
N 1 rene 1 | 
Vas. ee eee Stephen gains.) 


at ren 2 new door. of Mrinice 8 


_—_ without > * 8 to let 
im in; _ 
„ 
r 


Van. 401. The Devil and il King: divide the Prize} 
This is to be underſtood in a very fober and decent ſenſe; 


as a Satire only on ſuch Miniſters of State which Hiſtory 
informs 141 found, who aided the Devil in his 


temptations, in order to foment, if not to make, Plots for 
the ſake of confiſcations. So fure always, and juſt is our 


author's ſatire, even in thoſe places where he ſeems moſt 


to have indulged himſelf only in an 
But this Satire on the | 
forfeiture for high treaſon, which Laws all well-policied 
communities have found neceſſary, is by no means to be 


underſtood as a reflexion. on the Laws themſelves; whoſe 
neceſſity, equity, and even lenity have been excellently 


of the general Laws of 
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The Vanity of Exe 122 4 cofile o Wah 511 

lity. e the mg ver. 13. That the 
firſt principle and foundation in this, as in every 
thing elſe, is Good Senſe, ver. 40. The chief proof 
of it is to follow Nature, even in works of mere 
D 1 and Elegance. Inſtanced in Architecture and 
Gardening, where all muſt be adapted to the Genius 
and Uſe of the Place, and the Beauties not forced 
into it, but reſulting from it, ver. $0. How m 
are diſappointed in their moft expenſroe undertaking 5, 
for want of this true Foundation, without which no- 
thing can pleaſe long, if at all; and the bet Exam- 
les and Rules will be but perverted into ſomething 
burdenſome or a ver. 65. &c. fo 141 4 i 
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2 ft grand Error of ieh is to imagine "hr ren. 
.C neis ca Tow wel. and Dimenſion 

th Proportib and Blarmony of the Khold, ver. W 
Jogetber Parts inco- 
— herent, or too minutelz reſemb bling, or in the Spe. 


V th b &c. 
e 7 falſe Tas. . dr e, 


in Painting, mY in Preaching and Pra er, and 
| laſtly in Entertainments, Ver. 1 3· &c. Vu 3 
' VIDENCE 7s juftified in giving Wealth to be [q 
_1:eered in 4, manner, ſince it idi ſed 2 3 
and laborioui part of Manhing, ver- re 
to what is laid down in the firſt book, p. ii. and in 
= — — ceding 5 39, Ke. ] What are 
bjects 0 Magnific cence, and a proper 
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Com 57 TA „ 
Tus TV: , Tüte extremes of Avarice 3 
being tels of in the/foregoing Epiſtle; this takes up one 
particular branch of the latter, the Fanity: of Expence in 
ple of wealth and condition; and is therefore-a-corol. 
; [ary beth preceding, juſt as the Bpiſile on the Charaters 
| of Women is to that o 3 knowledge. and charadters of Men. 
It is equally eftimat for raten of metliod with hy 
reſt, the nature of the fu p 2 
phical,, makes it capable of E 


Narrawer co mm : l 
I or mas {fri 
ver; 11 2 * a very enn remake, uriſing 
from hig ee of nature: together with 
1 | "of. 7 he Prog Hott his Amie 
on hi 's t the Prodigal no more his | 
ro. zan the' Miſer, his vat 2 I" 
thought fat Eier eßt, W enjoyment; 
the Poet here hrft 4c ee omen res | Fol 
man life much more 885 be Iamented, viz that NH 
00 _computicate, without it; Whereas E 


neymen Was 
oer to be as peculiarly the reward of the benefient paſ- 
ſions (of which this has the ap y. as want of en- 
joyment was the puniſhment'of the fes. The phænome- 
non obſerved. is odd enough. Bat if we a — 


rowy into this matter, We mall find, thay R 


he by . * 2 5 watt Ah = . 


= 
ph 
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Not for himſelf be ſees, or hears, or eat; «5 
Arifts muſt chuſe bis Pickures, Muſic, Meats ; 


He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, 
For Pembro 


— 


e, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 

Toute wth 2 Couu ATA F * 
when in purſuit of 74e, is only a mode of vanity, and 
conſequentſ as ſelſſb a paſſion as even avarice itſelf; and 


ũt is of the ordonuance and conſtitution of all felfiſh paſ- 
Hons, whey growing to exctls,” to defeat their own end, 


which 1s Self-enjoyment, But beſides the accurate philo- 
ſophy of this obſervation, there is a fine morality con- 


tained in it; namely, that ger Wealth is not only as 
mereaſnabiy, but as uncomfortabiy ſquandered as it was 


raked together; Which the f̃oet hiniſelf further inſinuates 
6 in ver. Ne 2 e rf HER | 
What brought Sir Viſto's . get wealth to walte? 


4 3 ; 
4. | CA 3 IE 


% 


—— He then illuſtrates the above obſervation by divers ex- 


85 N in every branch of avreng Taſte; and to ſet their 
abſurdities 


in the ſtrongeſt light, he, in concluſion, con- 


traſts them with ſeveral inſtances of the true, in the No- 


bleman to whom the Epiſtle is addreſſed. This diſpoſition 
is productive of various beauties; for, by this means, the 


introduction becomes an epitome of the body of the Epiſtle; 


which, as we ſhall ſee, conſiſts of general refleKions on 


Tafte, and particular examples of bad and good. And his 


friend's example concluding the introduction, leads the 
Poet gracefully into the ſubject itſelf; for the Lord, here 


celebrated for his good Taſte, was now at hand to deliver 


ine firſt and fundamental precept of it himſelf, which 


gives authority and dignity to all chat follow. 


* my . * N 5 
1 14 N A 4 8 14 . 
| OT ES. 


Ves, 7. Tepbam] A Gentleman famous for a judicious 


collection of Drawings. 


1 ö ; ICS 5 P. 
VIX. 8. For Pembrate, Statues, dirty Gods, and Cains.} 


The Author ſpeaks here not as a philoſopher, or divine, 


— "Y — 


—— — 1 7 O_o 


is not in diſparagement o 


. xv 


* 
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Rare bill Manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 


And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for fines 10 


Think we all theſe are for himſelf? no more 
Than his fine Wife, alas! or finer: Whore, - #7" 
For what has Virro painted, built,- and planted? ? 


Only to ſhew, how many Taſtes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Viſto's ill got wealth to walls. 1 15 5 


Some Dæmon whiſper d, « Viſto, have a Taſte.” | 
Heav'n viſits with. a Taſte the wealthy fool, - 
A needs no e but Ripley * a Rule 


* *; 


2 x _— 
: | & "—* : ; s 
„ | N oT E "I 5K. 4 T 


'but ab as a Cbnbe tier and arg only ; ; ee e A 


the dirty attribute here a UH e Gods of old renown, 
their works; but in high com- 
mendation of their genuine pretenſions-. ScCrIBL. | 
VER. 10. And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Shane.] 
8 eminent Phyſicians; the one had an excellent Li- 
ary, the dis fineſt collection in Europe of natural 
5 Pry both men of great learning and hamianity.” P. 
Ver. 12. Than his fine Wife, alas] or finer Whore.) By 
the Author's manner of putting together theſe two diffe- 
rent Utenſils of falſe Magnificence, it appears, that pro- 
perly ſpeaking, neither the i nor the hore is the real 
oben of modern Taſte,” but the hn only : And whoever 
wears it, whether the Wife or 45 hore, it matters not; 


any further than that the latter is — 5 to deſerve it 


beſt, as appears by her having moſt of it; and fo in- 
deed e by accident, the more faſhionable Thing 
of the two. 8 e 

Ves. 17. Heav'n viſits with Taft, the wealthy fool,] 
The preſent rage of Tae, in this overflow of general la- 
xury, may be very properly repreſented by a d:ſolating be- 
fiilence, alluded to in the word vit. 


VX. 18. Ripley] This man was a carpenter; employed | 
Vor, HI. X 9 5 


% » 
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See! ae Gino; to puniſn aukward pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch n 20 
A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's expence, | © 
That never Coxcomb reach'd Magnificence ! | 
Vou ſhow us Rome was glorious, not profuſe, 

And pompous buildings once were things of Uſe. 
Vet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, your noble rules 25 
Fill half the land with Imitating- Fools; | 
Varia rIONS. * 


After ver. 22. in the MS. 


Muſt Biſhops, Lawyers, Stateſmen have the Kit 
To build, to plant, judge paintings, what you will! 
Then why not Kent as well our treaties draw, 


- Bellamy explain the Goſpel, Gibbs the Law ? | 


NoTEs. 


by a firſt Miniſter, who raiſed him to an Architect, with- 
out 26k bes in the art; and after ſome wretched proofs 
of his inſufficiency in public Buildings, made him Comp- 
* of the * of works. th P. 

VIX. 19. See! ſportive fate, to þ aukward pride ] 
Pride is. one of tn miſchiefs, as well as fie heſt 
-abfurdities of our nature; and therefore, as appears oth 
from profane and ſacred Hiſtory, has ever been the more 
. peculiar object of divine vengeance, But aukward Pride 
-1ntimates 1 — abilities in its owner, as caſes us of the ap- 
ere of much miſchief from it; ſo that the Poet 


ſes ſuch a one ſecure from the ſerious. reſentment of 
eaven, though it may permit fate or Yortune to bring 
him into the public contempt and ridicule; which his na- 
tive badneſs of heart ſo well deſerves. 
Vs, 23. The Earl of Burlington was then publiſhing 
the 1 of — Wee and na e ns ag 
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Who random drawings from your ſheets _— | 


And of one beauty many blunders make: 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric "wy 


| Turn Arcs of e to a Gauen: nase XA 30 


. , % 
* 4 
47 ö . 2 


Nor As. 3 
Van 28. Aut 1 d 6 ;] Becauſe 


the road to-Tafte, like N Truth, is but one; and choſe 


to error and abſurdity a thouſanld. 

Ve. 29. Load ſome vain Church, awith old Theatyic aue 
In Which there is a complication of abſurdities, ariſing 
both from their different natures and forms: For the one 
being for religious ſervice, and the other only for civil amuſe- 
ment, it is impoſſible that the profuſe and laſcivious orna- 


ments of the latter ſhould become the modeſty and ſane- 


of the other. Nor will any examples of this ä 
Ureſs in the ſacred buildings of antiquity juſtify his - 
imitation; for thoſe ornaments might be very ſuitable to 
a Temple of Bacchus, or Venus, which would ill become 
the ſobriety and-purity of the preſent Religion. 
. Beſides, it ſnould be ed; that the dual form of 


a Theatre would only permit the architeQonic ornaments 


to be placed on the outward face; whereas thoſe of a 


 Churth may be as commodiouſſy, and are more properby 


put within; particularly in great and cloſe pent- up. Cities, 
where the inceſſant driving of the ſmoke, in a little time 
corrodes and deſtroys all outward ornaments of this kind; 
eſpecially if the moinbors, as is the common taſte; n 
.and little. 

Our Gothic Aenne had juſtor ak FI W 
theſe modern mimics of Greek and Roman magnificenee : 5 


which; becauſe the thing does honour to their geniss, I 


all endeavour to explain. All our ancient churches are 
called, without diſtinẽtion, Gurbie; but erroneouſly.” They 


0 are of two' ſorts; the one built in the Savon times; the | 


other during our Norman race of kings. -Several-Cathe- 
Auland C gta 3 of the firſt fort are yet remain- 
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| Reverſe your Ornaments, and hang them l! 
On ſome patch'd dog-hole ek'd with ends of wall; 


Nor Es. 


ing, either in whole or in part; of which this was the 


Original: When the Saxon kings became Chriſtian, their 


piety (which was the piety of the times) conſiſted in build- 


ing Churches at home, and performing pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land: and theſe ſpiritual Exereiſes aſſiſted and ſup- 
ported one another. For the moſt venerable as well as 
moſt elegant models of religious edifices were then in Pa- 


leſtine. From theſe our Saxon Builders took the whole of 


their ideas, as may be ſeen by comparing the drawin 


Which travellers have given us of the churches yet ſtand - 


ing in that country, with the Saxon remains of what we 
find at home; and particularly in that ſameneſs of ſtyle in 
the later religious ediſices of the Knights Templars, (pro- 
feſſedly built upon the model of the church of the holy 


Sepulchre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier remains of our | 
Saxon Edifices. Now the architecture of the Holy Land 
was Grecian, but greatly fallen from its ancient elegance. 


Our Saxon performance was indeed a bad copy of it; and 
as much inferior to the works of St Helene, as her's were 


to the Grecian models ſhe had followed: Vet ſtill the 


footſteps of ancient art appeared in the circular arches, 
the entire columns, the diviſion of the entablature, into 


a ſort of Architrave, Frize, and Corniche, and a ſolidity _ 


equally diffuſed over the whole maſs. This, by way of 
diſtinction, I would call the Saxon Architecture. | 


But our Norman works had a very different original. 


When the. Geths had conquered Spain, and the genial 
warmth of the climate, and the religion of the old inha- 
bitants, had ripened their wits, and inflamed their miſta- 


ken piety (both kept in exerciſe by the neighbourhood of 


the Saracens, thro emulation of their ſcience and averſion 
- to their ſuperſtition) they ſtruck out a new ſpecies of Ar- 


chitecture unknown to Greece and Rome; upon original 
principles, and ideas much nobler than what had given 


W 
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Then clap. four lites of Pilaſter ont. 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a Front. 


Nor Es. : 


birth even to claſſical magnificence. For this northern 
People having been accuſtomed, during the gloom of pa- 
ganiſm, to worſhip: the Deity in Groves (a practice com- 
mon to all nations) when their new Religion required co- 
vered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to make them 
reſemble Groves, as nearly as the diſtance of Architecture 
would permit; at once indulging their old prejudices, 
and providing for their preſent conveniencies, by a cool 
receptacle, in a ſultry climate. And with what ſkill and 
ſucceſs they executed the project by the aſſiſtance of Sara- 
zen Architects, whoſe exotic ſtyle of building very luck . 
ily ſuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, That no 
attentive obſerver ever viewed a regular Avenue of well 
grown. trees, intermixing their branches over head, but it 
preſently put him in mind of the Tong Viſto thro' a Go- 
thic Cathedral; or ever entered one of the larger and 
more elegant Edifices of this kind, but it repreſented to 
his imagination an Avenue of trees. And this alone is 
what can be truly called the GoTaic ſtyle of Building. 
Under this idea, of ſo extraordinary a ſpecies of Archi- 
tecture, all the irregular tranſgreſſions againſt art, all the 
monſtrous offences againſt nature diſappear ; every thing 
has its reaſon, every thing is in order, and an harmonious. 
Whole ariſes from the ſtudlious r of means, pro- 
per and proportioned to the end. For could the Arches. 
be otherwiſe than pointed when the Workman was to imi- 
tate that curve which branches make by their.interſeftion . - 
with one another? Or could the Co/umns be otherwiſe” 
than ſplit into diſtin ſhafts, when they were to repreſent 
the Stems of a clump of Trees? On the ſame principle 
they formed the ſpreading ramification of the ſtone- Work 
in the windows, and the ftained- glaſs in the interſtices; 
the one being to repreſent the branches, and the other the 
levies of ee 


— 
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Shall call the winds thro* long arcades to roar,, 3335 ( 
Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door; Ft: 0 
Nori A þ 


ſerve that gloomy light, inſpiring religious horror. Laſtly, 
we fee the e of their ſtudied averſion to apparent ſo- 
lidity in theſe ſtupendous maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by 


men accuflomed'to the 2% rem as well as real firength' of 1 
Grecian Architecture. Had it been only a wanton exer- 
cife of the Artiſt's ſkill, to ſhew he could give real ſtrength a 
© without the appearance of any, we might indeed admire 
his ſuperior ſcience, but we muſt needs condemn his ill 
judgment. But when one confiders, . that this ſurprizing 
lightneſs was neceſſary to complete the execution of his f. 
idea of a rural place of worſhip, one cannot ſufficiently 10 
admire the ingenuity of the contrivancte. | 16 
Tbis too will account for the contrary qualities in what t 
I call the Saxon Architecture. Theſe artiſts copied, as has 8 
been ſaid, from the churches in the Holy Land, which 
were built on the models of the Grecian Architecture; but te 


corrupted by prevailing barbariſm; and ſtill further de- 
praved by a religious idea. The firſt places of Chriſtian 
worſhip were Sepulchres and ſubterraneous caverns, low A 
and heavy from neceſſity. When Chriſtianity became the 


Religion of the State, and ſumptuous Temples began to A 
be ereted, they yet, in regard to the firſt pious ages, pre- | 
ſerved the maſſive Style: made ſtill more venerable by | 
the Church of the holy Sepulchre ; where, this Style was, on n 
a double account, followed and aggravated, NN P 
Such then was GoTnic ArcaiTEctuxe. And it would tl 
be. no diſcredit to the warmeſt admirers of Joes and Pal- 
ladio to acknowledge it has its merit. They muſt at leaſt fo 
confeſs it had a nobler birth, tho' an humbler fortune, Of 
than the Gzzek and Rowan ArcuiTecTrurRs. © hi 
"Ver. 30. Turn Arcs of Triumph to a Garden gate;] This m 
abſurdity ſeems to have afiſen from an injudicious imita- fo 
tion of what theſe Builders might have heard of, at the w 


entrance of the antient Gardens of Rome: But they do fa 
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Conſcious they a& a true Palladian part. 


| And if they ſtarve, they ſtarve by rules of art. 


Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 


A certain truth, which many buy too dear? 40 
Conner 55 5 | 
, Ver. 39. Off have you hinted to you e Peer, 0 
A certain truth, -] 1 
and in this artful manner begins the body of the Epi 
. 


The firſt part of it (Com. ver. 38 to Od: ) delivers rules 
for attaining to the MAGNIFICENT in jult expence 3 whi 
is the ſame in Building and Plantiog, that the'svBL IME | 
is in Painting and Poetry; and, conſequently,” 0 Eck, 
ties neceſſary for the attainment of both mult b be er 

Ous. 
* 1. The firſt and fundamental, he ſhows (from vet. Gd 
to 47.) to be Senn; 


5%, '* Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav n: 

“ And, tho' no Science, fairly worth the — | 
And for that reaſon 3 not only as it is the foundation and 
re as Ws r ur l 


Norzs, | 


not FN Ie that thaſs were public re 905 to FO 
people by ſome great man a triumph to which, 
therefore, Anct of this kind were very 1 — 0 ornaments. 
VER. 36. Proud ta catch cald at 4 Venetian dagr 3] In che 
fore ing inſtances, the Poet expoſes wo 2051 e, 
of foreign and diſcordant maunert in pub uli 0 
here he turns to the ſtill greater abſurdity of ta 
models from a diſcordant climate, i nh _ private: eh 
folly, he ſuppaſes, may be more eaſily redreſſed, as men 
wil be wean brought ta tpel for themſelyes than to ſee 
for the Pac. * 
4 


'Þ N 
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Something there is more needful than Expence. 
And ſomething previous ev'n to Tafte—tis Senſe: 


Good Senſe, which only is the gift of ve 100 
And tho? no Science, fairly worth the ſeven: 
A Light, which in yourſelf you mult perceive; 4 5 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
ne or the re fe N 1145 4, 


| 8 CoMmMENTARY. . | =. 
| of Fr operations, or, as the Poet better expreſſes it, —of 


every art the ſoul; but likewiſe as it alone can, in cafe 
of need, very often ſupply the offices of every one of them. 
VI. 47. To build, ie plant, c.] .2. The next 3. uality, 
or, as 

the Poet truly obſerves, there is —ſemething previous cu 
to Tale lis Senſe ; and this in the 225 of things : For 
. _ e is a taſte and true conception of Nature: and Taſte is 


for dignity and ule, is TASTE, Ks but the next: 


enſe or true conception of beautiful Nature ; but we muſt 
firſt know the eſſences of things, before we can judge truly 
of their qualities: The buſineſs. of Tafte, therefore, in the 


- purſuit: magnificence, is, as the Poet ſhews us (from ver. 
46 to 65.) 1. (to ver. 51.) To catch or lay hold on Nature, 


where ſhe appears moſt in her charms. 2. (to ver. 57.) To 


' _ adorn her, when taken, as beſt ſuits her dignity and qua- 

_ lity; that is, to dreſs her in the light and * habit of 
a virgin, not load her with the gaudy ornaments of a Pro- 
ſtitute. This rule obſerved, will prevent a tranſgreſſion 


in the following, which ie, not to let all its beauties be 


ſeen at once, but in ſucceſſion; for that advantage is in- 
wen from a | ear and well-dreſled N 2 5 3. W 


Nor Es. 


Vis. 46. — 70 the celebrated e and Mr. 


L. Nitre, the deſigner of = on Gardens of France, F. 
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To ſwell the Teras, or to ſink the Gro; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 50 
But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair. 
Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare, 


Lt not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy d, 
Where half the {kill is decently to hide. ; 
LEE "2 4 1 inen 14 HS $37 6:4 


#41645 enn BY PA CY 96-199 4 Cobate » 
ver. 65.) To take care that the ornaments be well directed 
to that part, which it is your purpoſe to adorn; and, as 
in drefling out a modeſt Fair (Which is the Poet's own com- | 
pariſon) the colours are ' ſuited to her complexion; the 
ſtuff, to the proportion of her perſon; and the faſhion, : 
to her air and ſhape; fo in ornamenting a villa, the 
riſe fad of waters ſhould correſpond to its acclivities | 
or declivities; the artificial hills.or wales to its cover or ex- 
poſure; and the manner of calling in the =country, to the 
diſpoſition of its aſpect. But again, as in the illuſtration, 
whatever be the variety in colour, ſtuff, or faſhion, they 
muſt ſtill be ſo ſuited with reſpect to one another, as to 
prove? an agreement and harmony in their aſſemblage 

woods, waters, mountains, vales, and viſtas, muſt, 
amidft all their diverſity, be ſo diſpoſed with a relation to 
each other, as to create a perfect ſymmetry reſulting from 


* 


* 
* 


3 £71-33 Tab ks - No 1 E 8. a einen 
VX. 53. Let not dach beauty rv'ry where be ſty d,] For 
when the ſame beauty obtrudes itſelf upon you over and 
over; when it meets you full at whatever place you ſtop, 
or to whatever point you turn, then Nature loſes her pro- 
per charms of a nod fair; and you begin to hate and 
nayleate Her; ze pos... 2 
Vis. 54. Where half the ſkill is decently to hide.) If the 
Poet was right in comparing the true dreſs of Nature to 
that of a modeſt” fair, it is a plain conſequence, that one 
half of the deſigner's art muſt be, decently to hide; as the 
other half is gracefully to diſcover, r 
| ä 
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He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 35 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Bounds. 
Conſult the Genius of the Place in alls 
That tells the Waters or to riſe, or fall; 105 


l " CoMMENTARY.. | 

the whole; and this, the Genius of the place, when reli- 

giouſly conſulted, will never fail to inform us of; who, as 
% Now breaks, and now directs, th intending lines, 
« -Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns. 

And this is a full and complete deſcription of the office of 


- 
- * 
w 
@ . 
1 N 
— * 


ies ( .NoTrrs. | ce 
V᷑æX. 57. Conſult the Genius of the Place, Ac. to deſigns, 


ver. 64.) The perſonalizing or rather ding the Genus f 


the place, in order to be conſulted as an Oracle, has pro- 
| duced one of the nobleſt and moſt ſublime deſcriptions of 
Defen that Poetry could expreſs. Where this Genius, 
while preſiding over the work, is repreſented by little and 


little, as advancing from a ſimple adviſer, to à creator of 


all the beauties of improved Nature, in a variety of bold 
- metaphors and alluſions, all riſing one above another, 
till they complete the unity of the peneral idea, 


Firſt the Genius of the place, tells the waters, or only fim- | 


ply ives directions: Then he helps th' ambitious hill, or is 
afel 


ow labourer : Then again he /coops the circling Theatre, 
A 


or works alone, or in chief. erwards, riſing faſt in 
our idea of dignity, he calls in the country, alluding to the 
orders of princes in their progreſs, when accuſtomed to 
difplay all their ſtate and magnificence: His character 
then grows ſacred, he joins willing avoods; a meta 

taken from one of the offices of the prieſthood ;, till at 
length, he becomes a Divinity, and creates and prefides 
Over the whole: - "Iv Ga WHEWET 


1 
: 1 
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Or helps th' ambitious Hill the heav'ns to ſeate, 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale; 60 
Calls in the Country, catches op' ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades; 

Now breaks, or now directs, th* intending Lines 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns. _ 
Still follow Senſe, of ey*ry art the Soul, 6 


| Parts anſw'ring parts ſhall flide into a whole, 
| * "Countatany. O92: 
Ven. 6g. Still follow Senſe, &c.} But now when Good 
| Senſe has led us up to Taſte, our fondneſs for the elegancies 
of our new miſtreſs, oftentimes occaſions us to neglect the 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of the old; we are but too 5 to 
forſake our Guide, and to give ourſelves up ſolely to Taſte. 
Our author's next rule therefore, 3. is, Still to follow Senſe, 
and let Senſe perpetually accompany us thro all the works 
of Taſte. | 7 F 
Still follow Senſe, of ev'ry art the Soul. 
e e | 
Now breaks, or now directs th' intending lines, 
** Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deligns. 
Much in the ſame manner as the plaſtic Nature is ſuppoſed . 
to do, in the work of human generation. Pe 
VxR. 65. Still, follow Senſe, &c.) The not obſerving 
this rule, bewilder'd a late noble writer (diftinguiſhed- for 
his philg/ophy of Taſte) in the purſuit of the Grand and Mag- 
nificent 10 moral ihe : who, when Good Senſe had led him 
up to the v3 K x} 73 wptmer of ancient-renown, diſ- 
charged his Guide; and, captivated with the delights of 
Tafte, reſolved all into the elegancies of that idea: And 
now, Reaſon, Morality, Religion, and the truth of things, 
were nothing elſe but TasTz ; which (that he might not 
be thought altogether to have deſerted his fage condue- 
treſs) he ſometimes dignthed with the name of the , 


1 


a tends dt. it 


Ty Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 


—  CoMumMENTARY. TIS 
That is, good ſenſe ſhould never be a moment abſent from 
the works of 7afte, any more than the foul from the body; 
for juſt as the ſoul animates and informs every air and 
ſeature of a beauteous body, ſo /enfe gives life and vigour 
to all the productions of 7afte. * 
VEX 66. Parts anſuo ring parts, Ic. ] The Poet then explains 


the particular advantages of the union of ſenſe with Taſte, 


(from this verſe to 71.) 1. That the beautiful parts which 
Taſte has laid out and contrived, ſenſe makes to anſwer 
one another, and to ide naturally, without violence, into 
4 whole. 2. That many beauties will pontancoufly offer 
themſelves, ſuggeſted from the very neceſſity which /en/e 
lays upon us, | 
no original invention of Tae would have ſupplied. 3. A 
third advantage is, that you are then always ſure to have 
Nature on your fide. = - © aaa nd co att ie? 
Nature ſhall join you —— _ . | 


The expreſſion is important; when we are bid to begin 
with ſenſe, we were ſhewn, how this would lead us to Taſte, 
in the purſuit of Nature: but now, that he' bids us to go on 
with ſenſe, or lll to follow it, after having arrived at 
| | SES Nor zs. : wel 

| ſenſe: And he ſucceeded in the purſuit of Truth, accord- 
ingly. 1 | | $77, 

Ih, W N. 66. Parts anſau ring parts, ſhall flide into a wwhole,] 


f. e. ſhall not be forced, but 7 of themſelves; as if both the 
parts and whole were not of yours, but of Nature's making, 


The metaphor is taken from a piece of mechaniſm finiſhed 


by ſome great maſter, where all the parts are ſo previoully 
fitted, as to be eaſily put together by any ordinary work- 
man: and each part ſlides into its place, as it were thre“ 
a groove ready made for that purpoſe. 8) 
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conforming the parts to the whole, that 
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Nature ſhall join you; Time ſhall make it gros- 
A Work to wonder at—perhaps a S ro Ww. 70 

Without it, proud Verſailles! thy glory fall 
And Nere's Terraces deſert their walls: 


COMMENTARY, 4 


Taſte, he tells us, that Nature will then join us of her own n 
accord: This has a great beauty, which ariſes from the 
philoſophic truth of the obſervation. For, as we ob- 
ſerved before, —ſenſe being a right conception of Nature 
and 74e a right conception of beautiful Nature; when 
theſe are in conjunction, Nature can ſtand out no longer, 
but preſents herſelf to you without further pains or ſearch. * 
VER. 71. Without it, proud Verſailles, £5c,] To illaſtrate 
this doctrine, the Poet next ſhews us (from ver 70 to 99.) 
that without this continued ſupport of good ſenſe, things 
even of the higheft Tafle and utmoſi Magnificence, ſuch as 
the Buildings of Verſailles, the Gardens of Villario, and 
the Groves of Sabinus (which are the inſtances he gives) 


all, in a very little time, come to nothing; and no won- 


der: for the exerciſe of Taſte wiTHouT SENSE is, Where 
ſomething that is =o? 2 Nature is miſtaken for it; 
and ornamented as beautiful Nature ſhould be; theſe orna- 
ments, therefore, being deſtitute of all real fapport, muſt 
be continually ſubject to change. Sometimes the owner 
himſelf will grow weary of them (as in the caſe of Villa- 


"Notes: 3 
VER. 70. The ſeat and gardens of the Lord Viſcount + 
Cobham in Buckinghamſhire, © © P. 
VIE. 72. And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls :} The 
expreſſion is very ſignificant. Had the walls been ſaid to 
deſert the terraces, this would have given us the 27 5 ofa 
deſtruction, effected by time only; which had been foreign 
to the Poet's intention; who is here ſpeaking of the 51 
niſhment of unſupported Tafte, in the deſigned ſubverſion 
of it, either by good or bad, as it happens: one of which 
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The vaſt Parterres a thouſand bands ſhall make, 

Lo! Conran comes, and. floats them with a Lake: 

Or cut wide views thro Mountains to the Plain, 75 
© You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter d ſeat again. 


Senne ran, 


re) and fd at lf, ne is to be Fanmuee 


« Tir'd of the 4 Ts and Fountains yield, 
- « He finds at laſt, ' he better likes a Field, 


| Sometimes, again, the Heir (like Sabinus 10 wilde chang. 
ing a bad Taſte for a worſe, 


One boundleſs green Bak aged e views, 
4 With all the mournful fan of News. 


So that mere Taſte ſtanding expoſed between the true. and 
falſe, like the decent man, between the rigidly virtuous, 
and thoroughly profligate, hated and deſpi ed by both, 
can never long ſupport itſelf: and with this, the fr, # fart 
of te Epiſtle ate, "Bb 


Nor ss. 


is firs to do its buſineſs, and that ſoon.; therefore it is 
with great propriety, he ſays, that the Terraces deſert their 
wath, which implies purpoſe. and violence in their ſub- 
verſion. 

Ve. 74. Lo! ConnAM comes, and floats them avith a Lake: 
An high compliment to the noble, perſon on whom. it is 

eſtowed, as making him the /ub/titute of good Senſe.—This 
office, in the original plan of the Poem was given to ano- 
ther Man of Tas TE; who not having the Sens8 to ſee 
that a compliment was intended him, it convinced the 
Poet that it did not belong to him. > 


VII. 75. 76. Oe cut auide views thro) Mountains to le lan, 


You'll uiſh your hill or fhelter'd ſeat again.) 
This was done in Hertfordſhire, by a wealthy citizen, at 


$859 ggg 


by the 
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Ev'n in an ornament its glace remask, NET 


Nor in an Hermitage ſet Dr. Clarke. 25 0 5 +1 
8 Behold. Villario* 'S ten-years toil — 
His Quincunx darkens, his Efpaliers meet; * 1 
The Wood ſupports the Plain, che parts unit, 
And n of Shade eomends with eee of 


61 e | 
y — 4 0 ieee. " 1 8 148 * 
12 0 ” 


Norz s. ab LO 


the expence of how goool. by which means 8 
overlook. a dead Slain) he 1 he let in the north-wind upon his 
houſe m__ rterre, which were before adorned and de- 
fended by — woods. F. 


Ver. * let Dr. 2 ] Dr. S. Clarke's buſto placed 


een in the Hermitage, while the Dr. duly fre- 
e Court. P. But he ſhould have added—with 
e e indess thi difintereſtedneſs of an Hermit. 


Ven. 81,82. Ti ii do ſupports the Plain, the parts unite, 
Aud firength of Shade, contends with » firength 


be image fs here he es Painting in the judicioos 
execution of the Pencil, and in the happy improvement of it 
by time. To underſtand what is meant by ſupporting (which 


is a term of art common both to Planting and Painting ) 


we muſt conſider what things make the natural defect or 
weakneſs of a rude uncultivated Plain; and theſe are, the 
having a diſagrecable Fazne/;, and the not having a 


proper 
termination. But a Wood, rightly difpoſed, takes — * 
one, and Zives what is wanting af the other. 
be parts uniteee. 755 
The utmoſt which art can do, hone dons the tell office, 
is to give the work a con/ent of parts ; but it is rim only 


that can make the amn here ſpoken of. 80 in painting, 


thenſkill / of the Maſter can go no further, in the chromatic 


part, than to ſet thoſe. colours together, which have a na- 
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A waving Glow the bloomy beds _— ay 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day, (14 OF 


With filver- -quiv*ring rills mzander'd' o'er - 8 


Enjoy them, you! Villario, can no more 
Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and Fountains 41 | 
He finds at laſt, he better likes a Field. 
Thro' his young Woods how pleas'd' Aidan ſtray'd, 
Or ſat delighted in the thick hing ſhade, 90 
With annual j joy the red'ning ſhoots to greet, 
; ah ſee the ſtretching branches long to el. 


„ 


* } 


i * ; Nerve | 6 2 
| N Friendſhip and ſympathy for each E T Wy nothing 
but time can unite and incorporate their tint : 


And firength of Shade contends with ſtrength of Light. | 


And now the work becomes a very picture; which the Poet 
informs us of, in the ſublime way of poetical inſtruction, 
by ſetting that picture before our eyes; and not merely a 
picture, but a, perſea picture, in which the lights and 

ſhades, not only bear a fropgrtion to one another in their 
force (which is implied in the word cantendr) but are both 
at their height (which the word Hrengtb ſignifies.) As the 
uſe of the ſingular number, in the terms Shade and Light, 
alludes to another precept of the art; that not only the 
ſhades and lights ſnould be great and broad, but that the 
maſſes of the clair- obſcure, in a grou of objects, ſhould 
be ſo managed, : by a ſubordination of 


unity of defign, as that the whole: 3 yore afford 
one great fade and /ight. 

Ves. 84: Bluſtin E Abe of 49. 1. 6. The 
| ſeveral colours of * grove in nr hang nn . 
rent tints to n Mei ng 


the groupes to the 


2 {| 4 5 &* a 6 TER RES 
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His Son's fine Taſte an op ner Viſta loves, 


Foe to the Dryads of his Father's groves; - / | 3.2 | 
One boundleſs Green, or flovriſh'd Carpet views, - 95 


With all the mournſul family of Yews; | 


The thriving plants, ignoble „ 
Now ſweep thoſ Alley hey wers bom e d. 
At Timon's Villa let us paſs a da, 
Where all xy ot, 4 What dun ar thrown vi 


COMMENTARY. 


Vas. 99. At Timon's Villa, &c.] As tie Gb patented 
with expoting the works of Tafte without ſenſe, the ſecond 


br | 


Nor. 

Mis "Foe to the eg” of 4 Father's grove 805 
nely in mativg, by this fublime c laffical ima be, 0 
0 7. Father's 9 enthufiaftical; in 17 57 palßon the 
is always ſomething great and noble; tho" it be too nk 
in its ights, to leave ſenſe behind it: and this was f 
man's cafe. But his Son's was a poor deſpicable 
/lition, a low ſombrous pine, whoſe 'perverſity 1 


b 25 could only gratify itſel 


„ Wih all the mournful family of Yews.” | 
VæX. 95. The two extremes in N which ate 
equally faulty; a boundleſs Green, large and naked as a 
field, or a frth'd Carpet, where the greatneſs and noble- 


neſs of the piece is leſſened. by being bs divided into too- 


many parts, with ſeroll'd — and — of * the 
examples are frequent. 

Ves. 96. - mournful family of Teaus ;] Touches apo th the 
ill taſte of thoſe who are ſo fond of Ever-greens ( 
larly Yews, which are the moſt tonſile) as to d 7 the 
nobler Foreſt- trees, 2 make way for Tock. little Pro | 
ments as Pyramids of dark-green contin __— 
not unlike A 7 uneral proceſſion. * 

* 1 At Timon' $ "_ This deſcription is intend- 

01. 


366 - enn! 28 14 Fe.1V; 


So proud, grand; of that ſtupendous fir, 101 
Soft and Agreeable come never there, © © a 
Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſueh a dae 
As brings all Brobdignag' before your thought. 
To compaſs this,” his building is a'Town, wt 
His pond an Ocean, his parterre a Down: po 
Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter When he 1 
A puny inſect, ſhiv ring at a breeze: in e 
| Casi 


qnificence wiRMou EITHER SENSE dn in the 
ens, buildings, table furniture, library, and way of 


tinguiſh between greatneſs and vaſtneſs ; between regula- 
rity and form; between dignity and ſtate; or between 


learning and pedantry. But what then? ſays. the Poet, 


_ reſuming here the great principle of his Philoſophy (which 
theſe ata] Epiſtles were written to illuſtrate, and ms: 
, quently on which they are all regulated) tho* _ . 


N n Foal, * 
« And needs no R i 


yet the puniſhment is confined as it ought; and the evil 
meet of; athers- Fer 


“ hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed; 1 
Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread, | 

The Lab'rer bears; what his hard heart denies, 

N b n vanity ſupplies. 


Nor zs. 


cd to comprize the principles of a falſe Taſte of Math 
8 and to exemplify What was ſaid before, * no- 
thing but Good Senſe can attain it, 


ER. 104. , 4 1 u. in the 


Fe of Gulliver, 


; * 


4 


iving of Lord Timon; who, in none of theſe, could diſ- 


2 % _ ww 


<Yf ky 2 


A \ 
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Lo, what huge h&aps of littleneſs around]! We e 
The whole, a labour'd Quarry above _ 

Two Cupids' ſquirt before: a Lake behind 


Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 
His Gardens next your admiration call, 


On ev'ry ſide you look, behold the Wall; 
No pleaſing Intricacies intervene” 115 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 
Grove nods at grove, each Alley has a brother, 

And half the platform juſts reflects the n. 
The ſuff'ring eye inverted Nature ſees, ba 

ü Tae S en nw thick as trees; 1 8 : 


4% 
N M wille gin o ho £33 4 
VS. 
Ms A TRY iÞ ett of 


Ver. 109. 2. * huge heaps of Jitleneſ around!) 
Grandeur in building, as in the human frame, does not 
take its denomination from the body, but the ſoul of 4 
work when. the: ſoul therefore is loſt. or incumbered in 
its ies the unanimated parts, how huge ſoever, 2 
not members of grandeur, but mere heaps of littlengſi. 


VIX. 11,118. Grove nods at grove, rn 
Ad half theplatformuſt reflects ibe other. } = 

This: is exactly the wo Gong, of the citizen, in the _ 
21 only ſerved up a little more wy 6 4 
But both on the ſame abſurd principle of wro 
via. that one ean never have too much of a godd % 3 . 
Ibid: Graue nods at grove, &c.] The exquiſite ban ger NP 

of this expreſſion ariſes ſolely ſrom its ſignificancy, Theſe 

groves, that have no meaning, but very near relationſſüp, 


2 

can expreſs'themſelves only e ewin-deots N | 
: «BST | ee ER ad mutua Palma e ready {i 
L G n. eden ene 


Y 2 


— )] . r —«ͤ——— ac — 


Inconvenient. 


= on the vanity in coll 
in men of Fortune than the ſtudy to underſtand. 
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Wich here a Fountain, never to be play'd; 
And there a Summer-houſe, that knows no ſhade ; 
Here Amphitrite ſails thro' myrtle bow'rs; 


There Gladiators. fight, or die in flow'rs; 


Unwater'd ſee the drooping ſea-horſe mourn, 225 


And ſwallows rooſt in Nilus' duſty Urn. 


My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleaſure, to be ſeen: 

But ſoft—by regular approach—not yet— | 
Firſt thro the length of yon hot Terrace fweatz 136 
OREN A IEA EININES I 
Juſt at his Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 

His Study! with what Authors is it ſtor' d? 

In Books, not N curious is my 1 Ws 


7 3 
ry 14 


e 3 
a (da en favs which uu td i hee Upg 


chat they know one er, as haring been nurſed, Ind 


brought up by one common parent. 

VIS. 124. The two Star of the Gladiator Ne, 
and Gladiator mori. 

Vs. 130. The ede and Connvunication of houſs 
with garden, C.of a9. gant with e ul-3 and 


1 
Van, 133. Hit Study! S0. The falſe Taſte in Books; | 


ecting them, more fi 4 


"Many Kuen chiefly in the el 


of the print, wat 
the ; ſome have 


it ſo far, as to cauſe the 


upper ſhel to be filled with painted books of wood; 


others pique themſelves och nh, language | 


A 
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To all their dated backs he turns you round; 135 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound! 
Lo ſome are Vellom, and the reſt as good | 
For all his Lordſhip knows, but they are Wood. 
For Locke or Milton tis in vain to look, 5 FM ik 
Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern book. 140 
And now the Chapel's ſilyer bell you ber, e 
That ſummons you to all the Pride of Fray r: e 
Light quirks of Muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the ſoul dance upon a Jig to Heav'n. ., 
On painted Cielings you devoutly ftare, © 143 
| Where W tos baints of Verrio e | 


MO s. 


gag as to exclude the moſt uſeful i 

ons they da. Hh : «IF 
Ver; 142. The falſe taſte in Nr, improper. to the 

2 1 of light in in churches, often 1 3y 
VIX. 142. Thr rn gt tal Prof Poe 


This abſurdity 1s Py expreſſed; Priat, of 
man follies, W GXprate leave behind us 


when we —— the ſacred altar. But he who could 
take Meanneſs for Magnificence, might ealily miſtake 


Humility for Meanneſs. 
VI. 145.-And in Paizting (from which even Italy 
is not free) of naked figures in Churches, &c. which has 


obli vos Fo to ſome of thoſe of 
obl get e Popes to put draperies on fs 


| _ 146. Where raw! the Saints . | 
Loo give not only era hee ra A ay auk- 
poſition of the figures, but to inſinuate the want of 


Agne in the big — — | 
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On gilded clouds in fair expanſion lie, 
And bring all Paradiſe before your eye. 


5 Nor kz. ATT | 
in Milton, act a nobler part than the Gods and Saints of 
| inary poets and painters.” The cartons at Hampton- 
Court are talked of by every body; they have been 
copied, engraved, and criticiſed ; and yet ſo little ſtudied 
or conſidered, that in the nobleſt of them, of which like- 
wiſe, more has been ſaid than of all the reſt, we are as 
much ſtrangers to St. Paul's audience in the Areopagus, 
as to thoſe he preached before at Theſſalonica or Berœa. 
The ſtory from whence the painter took his ſubject is 
this, —** St. Paul came to Athens, was encountered by 
«© the Epicureans and Stoics, taken up by them to the 
„ court of Areopagus, before which he made his apo- 
, logy; and amongſt his converts at this time, were 
„ Dionyſius the Areopagite, and a woman named Da- 
% maris. On this ſimple plan he exerciſes his invention. 
Paul is placed on an eminence in the act of ſpeaking, the 
audience round him in a circle; and a ſtatue of Mars in 
the front of his temple, denotes the Scene of Action. 
The firſt figure has been taken notice of for the force 
of its expreſſion. We ſee all the marks of conviction, and 
reſignation to the will of the divine Meſſenger. But I do 
not know, that it has been ſuſpected, that a particular cha- 
racter was here repreſented. And yet the Platonic coun- 
tenance, and the E male attendant, ſhew plainly, that the 
painter deſigned Dion ys1us, whom Ecclefiaſtical ſtory 
makes of this ſe; and to whom ſacred hiſtory has given 
this companion. For the woman is Damar1s, mentioned 
with him, in the 4s, as a joint convert. Either the 
Artiſt miſtook his text, and ſuppoſed her converted with 
him at'this audience; or, what is, more likely, he pur- 
poſely committed the indecorum of bringing a woman 
into the Areopagus, the better to mark out his Diony/fius ; 
à character of great fame in the Romiſh Church, from a 
"myſtic voluminous impoſtor, who has aſſumed his titles. 


* 


. . 
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To reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft Dean invit; 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. 150 
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Next to this Ph Tou GT of open viſage and extended 


arms, is a figure deeply collected within himſelf, immerſed 
in thought, and ruminating on what he hears. Conform- 


able to his ſtate, his arms are buried in his garment, and 
his chin repoſing on his boſom; in a word, all his linea- 
ments denote the STorc ; the ſymbol of which ſet was, 


Ne. te quefrveris extra. Adjoining to him is an old man 


with à ſqualid beard and habit, leaning on his crouch, 
and turning his eyes upwards on the Apoſtle; but with a 
countenance ſo ſour and canine, that one cannot heſitate a 


moment in pronouncing him a Cyxic: The next that 
follows, by his elegance of dreſs, and placid air of rail- 
lery and neglect, betrays the ExIcux ZAM: As the other 


which ſtands cloſe by him, with his finger on his lips de. 


noting fence, plainly marks out a follower of PYTHaco- 


| Ras. After theſe come a groupe of figures cavilling in all 
the rage of diſputation, and criticiſing the divine Speaker. 

_ Theſe plainly defign the Acaptnics, the genius of whoſe 

| ſchool was to debate de quolibet ente, and never come to a 

determination. Without th 

f N. . figures, ars a number of young faces to repreſent the 


the Circle, and behind the prin- 
lars and diſciples of the ſeveral ſects. Theſe are all 


before the Apoſtle. Behind him are two other Figures: 
one regarding the Apoſtle's action, with his face turned 
: 8 


s; in which the paſſions of malicious zeal and diſ- 
appointed rage are ſo ſtrongly marked, that we needed not 


the red bonnet, to ſee he was a Jewiſh Rabbi. The other 


V 


"effort of his divine gentus, © 


bliſhed Worſhip. 0000 | ab 
Thus has this great Maſter, in order to heighten the 


dignity of his ſubje&, brought in the heads of every ſect 
0 


philoſophy and religion which were moſt averſe to the 


| pre. and moſt oppoſed to the ſucceſs of the Goſpel ; 


that ohe may truly eſteem this carton as the greateſt _ 
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But hark | ;the chiming clocks,to dinner call 
A hundred, footſteps ſcrape the marble, Hall; 
The rich Buffet well- coloured Serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 
ae 15 Nor EZ. he 1 
PII. 146. Ferris or Loguerre.] Verrio (Antonio) painted 
many ceilings, &c. at Windſor, Hampton- Court, &c. and 
1 at Blenheim- caſtle, and other Places. P. 


-. Ver. 180. Who never mentions Hell fo ears polite.] This 


is a fact; a reverend Dean preaching at Court, threatned 
he ſinner with puniſhment in ** a place which he though 
it not decent to name in ſo polite an aſſembly,” P. 
VIER. 153. Taxes the incongruity of Ornaments (tho 
ſometimes practiſed by the ancients) where an open mouth 
ejects the water into a fountain, or where the ſhocking 
| ay es of ſerpents, &c. are introduced 1 or 
Buffets. EY | F. ; 
. Ve. 153. The rich Buffet well-colouted Serpents grace, ] 
The circumſtance of being all. colour à ſhews this orna- 
ment not only to be very abſurd, but very odious too; and 
has a peculiar beauty, as, in one inſtance of falſe Taſte, 
viz. an injudicious choice in imitation, he gives (in the epi- 
thet employed) the ſuggeſtion of another, which is an #- 
 - Judicious manner of it. Fox thoſe diſagreeable objects which, 
when painted, give pleaſure ; if. coloured after nature, in 
-relref,, become 


wax-work : yet theſe things are the delight of all people 


of bad Taſte, However, the Ornament itfelf pretends to 


. ſeience, and would juſtify its uſe by antiquity ; tho it be- 
trays the moſt miſerable ignorance of it. The Serpent 


amongſt the ancients, was ſacred, and full of venerable | 


myſleries. Now things do not excite ideas ſo much ac- 
. cording to their own natural impreſſions, as by fictitious 


ones, ariſing from foreign and accidental combinations ; 


conſequently the view of this animal raiſed in them no- 
. thing of that abhorrence which it is wont to do in us z but 


ve 


we 


ocking, asa toad, or a dead carcaſe in 
t 
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Is this a dinner? this a Genial room ? . | 155 
No, tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb. 5 „ x 
A ſolemn Sacrifice, perform' din ſtate, Fe. "ig TY 
You drink by meaſure, and to minutes s cat, | 


Ne Pg 11 
on che contrary, very agreeable: ſenſations, 8 


to thoſe foreign aſſociations. Hence, and more ef; 


ally, becauſe che Serpent was the pechliar Symbil of health, 


it became an extreme proper ornament to the genial:roons 


of the ancients. In the mean time, we who are ſtrangers 
to all this ſuperſtition yet make ourſelves liable to one 
much more abſurd, which is idolizing the very*faſhions , 
that aroſe from it. "But if theſe 4 ans to Taſte can ſo 
widely miſtake, it is no wonder that thoſe who pretend 


to none, I mean the verbal Critics, ſhould a little Balla 


nate in this matter. I remember, when the ſhort Latin 
inſcription on Makeſpear' s monument was firſt ſet up, and 


1 the very ſtyle of * and ſimple antiquity, the 
theſe 


apers were full ſmall critics; in which the 


| = by ohm that looked like learning, was founded 


in this ignorance of Taſte and Antiquity. One of theſe 
Critics objected to the word Mor: 65 the inſcription) 3 5 
nee ſt times ſerupled 
employ it; but, in its ſtead, uſe an improper, T7 "4 
ive word, or otherwiſe a circumlocution. But hid 
he conſidered that it was their Superſtition of lucky and un- 
lucky words which occaſioned this delicacy, he muſt have 


ſeen that a Chriſtian writer, in a chriſtian. inſcription, 
acted with great judgment in avoiding ſo ſenſeleſs an af- 
fectation of, what he miſcalls, claſſical expreſſion. * 


Ver. 155. E this a dinner ? e.] The p proud Feſtivals 
of ſome men are. here ſet forth to ridicule, as pride 
deſtroys the eaſe, and formal regularity all the pleaſurable 


enjoyment of the entertainment. 


6% 8 Alluding to the pay 


. 1 - 
* 


r ** 
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| 80 quick retires eich lying courſe, you'd ſwear” 
Siancho's dread Doctor and his Wand were there. 160 
Between each AR the "trembling ſalvers ring, þ 
From ſoup to ſweet⸗ Wine, and God bleſs the King, 
In plenty ſtarving, tantalia d in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly help 'd to all Lhate, 
| Treated, careſs'd, and tir. d, I take my We 0 5 
| a Sick of his civil. Pagde-from Morn to Trace BY 55 
| | I corte ſuch layiſh colts, and little ſkill, | 
And ſwear no Day was ever. paſt ſo ill. 
$ Vet hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread 170 
The Lab'rer beats: Wbat His hard Heart denies, 
His charitable Vanity ſupplies. | W 
Another Age ſhall fee the golden Ear * 
| Jinbrown 9 Ve and nod on the Parterre, 


„s in u ban r . 


vii. 173: . 1 But dow a Ciffcalty flicks 


vo * — 


( 
1 me (anſwers an chte r) this load of evil ſtill re- 6 
mains a monument of ly to future ages; an incum- 1 
” + 10555144 Nora 
"3s a Sinicho s dread Dockor] Ser Don Quixote 
cha 113 
ER. 169. t FEE the oor &c.] The Moral of the tl 
whole, Where ProviDENCE | is juſtified; in giving Wealth a, 
to thoſe who ſquander it in this manner. A bad Taſte th 


employs more hands, and diffuſes Expence more than a 
Ts one. This recurs to what is laid down in Book I. 

p- ii. ver. 2307. and i in che Epiſtle n this, 
ver. 161, &c. 


Van. 173. Another agey Ce. Had the Poet lived but 


PER K 7 6 ca gi Is 
ber vu ate en, 1 Vi] Fo 
And ame ae ina, Res ay x; af #7 


— 
brance to the ain on whi ki tee, and. \nuſanee, 
the SIO round about, filling it * v We. | 
e e a fools. 3 


| Vis aaa are apt 0 we te cunplorer hand und 2 


apteſt of all to take x bad on No ſear of that, wo 

the Poet, (from ver. 17210 11977.) „Nothing abſu 

wrong is exempt from the . whichis 

always ſure to do full-juſtice on tj; * 
« Another age ſhall ſee the golden Ear N. che = 
« Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 

Deep Haxveſts büry all his pride has * „ 


. An laughing nr atom the land. 368, bY 
For the. Fe Us of ©; IR £3 1985 ſs 
_ Abe debgns dais Taft joined 0 ge. And 

« Tis ae alone that /an#ifies expencez + 7 


and' nothing but the ſanctity of bt can Ae the juſtice 
of Time: And thus the ſecond part concludes: e 
conſiſting of an example of Yale Taſte in eve 
Magnificence, is full of concealed precepts 2 door the” pil 

As the firſt part, which contains . for true wg is. 
full N of the falſe. 


r 5 


three years ae be had ſeen his general pepe, 
againſt all ill: judged r en fulfilled in a "ey par- 
ticular inſtance. ; 


VIX. 176. And laughing Ceres . the land] The - 


tete 


1 


a great beauty of this line is an inſtance of the art 
to our Poet; by which he has ſo diſpoſed a trite — 


. figure, . it do its vulgar office, * 


©. 


Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? 
Who plants like BATHURST, £ or who builds like 
Bor. 
"Tis Uſe alone that ſanQifies Expence, 


Coun EN TARA. 


n oþ;00 abs 5 | 
| e Who then oull grace, 6841 We ecans now „ to 
f the'third.and laſt part {from ver. e pare 


in the firſt, the Poet had given — 
Magnificence, in things of Taſte, _— Senſe and, in-the 


ſecond, an example in others wvithout either e. or. Taſte; 


ſo the third reſents two examples andy fe be cence 7 _ 
ing and. Building; where both 80 0 

vail: The one in him, to whom übe iſtle is * 
and the other, in the truly noble perſon 25 — amiable cha. 
rater bore ſo conſpicuous a part in the foregoing. 


Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? 
a - <Whoplants like THURST, or who builds ike BoyLe. 


Where, in the fine deſcription he gives of theſe two ſpe- 


cies, of Magzifcence, he artſully infinuates, that tho', when 
executed in a true Tafte, 75 great end and aim of both be 
the ſame, viz. the general good, in uſe or ornament; yet 
i Hey e to ae is carried on in n dic contrary 


Nor ES. 


1 a very plentiful harveſt, but alſo to aſſume the 
Lee of Nature, re. Saag herſelf in her rights, and 
the vain efforts of magnificence, would 
Joop her out of them. 
Vie. 179, 1 80. 71. uſe alone that ſanctifies WES | 
| Aud Splendor borrows all her rays. from Sen/e. ] 


Here the Poet, to make the examples of good Taſte the better 
underſtood, introduces them with a ſummary of his Pre- 
cqpts, in theſe ITN for, . 
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And PO borrows alt her rays from Senſe,” 180 


- 


MORAL ESSAYS . by 


Ep. IV. 
His Father's Aerts who enjoys in peace,; a 

Or makes his Neighbours glad, if he enctenſe: 

Whoſe chearful Tenants bleſs their yearly Boy * 1 

Yet to their Lord owe more than to the foil; - 

Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſnam'd to'feed © 104" 

The milky heifer and deſerving fteed; 

Whole.riſing Foreſts, not for pride or on, 

But future Buildings, future Navies, grow: | 

Let his plantations ftretch from down to 1 

Firſt ſhade a Country, and then raiſe a Town. - —Y 
You too proceed! make falling Arts' N 

Erect new wonders, and the old e | 


= 
- a 7 


3 ; Couutyrany, 4 
courles; that, in Plowing the private adva 


hbourhood. is eee 
we public beet: weren _— "0 


*. Whoſe ample Lewes are not aſham'd to . 


— 


5 heifer and deſerving ſteed; N 
£m g Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, S191) 
= But fatare Baildings, future Navies gro). 
On the contrary, the wonders of Architecture = 2 : 
n 85 

oth Nan e 


* / evith Senſe; and the making Slender or 7. 
. EW is going on with Senſe, after 2 


r The art of. this diſpoſition of | : 


the thought can never be ſufficiently admired. But the 


Wes is equal to the Thonght. This /an&i/ing of ex- 


ves us the idea of ſomething conſecrated and ſet 
Toe facred uſes; To it 8 tho idea wm 


2 


- 
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"nw and Palladio to themſelves: reſtore, // &Y 7 2 


And be whate er Vitruvius was before 
Till Kings call forth th Adeas Poona: T7 
T (Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands e 

Bid Harbors open, publie Ways extend. 
Bid Temples, worthier of the God, akakdylin $ 
Bid the broad Arch the dang'rous Rente ee 
The Mole we fen eue the roaring Main: 200 


Cour. 5 


e Big Harbors open, public Ways extend. 
Bid Temples, 3 r 
- © Bid the broad Arch the wy Jo rous flood. contain ; 7p 

« The Mole projected break the roaring main, 


And when the public 77 been Nersz accommodated 

and adorned, then, and not till then, the works of pri- 
vate Magnificente may take place. This was the order ob- 
ſerved by thoſe two great Empires, from whom-we-re- 
- ceived all we have of this polite art: We do not-read of 

any Magnificence in the private buildings of Greece or 
Rome, till the r their public ſpirit had adorued 
- the State with Temples, Emporiums, bee g N 
ane Baths, and Theatres...» 12241 20 4 © 


Fi LS? T a. 


" » 
a 2 4} 4 **# 2 4 — 
Norz . ft Nn 11 
. p 


which it may. be 8 conſidered: he wealth FO 


according to the intention of Providence, is its true con- 
ſecration; and the real uſes of humanity were r 
fir in its intention. 
VER. 195, 197, Cc. E King 1=Bil Haben, optn % 
| The Poet, after having touched upon the proper 200 ects 
of Magnificence and Expence, in the wh rs works of 
t men, comes to thoſe great and public works which 
come a prince. This Poem was publiſhed in'the year 
1732, when ſome of the new- 7-built churches, by the act 


4 


8 


of \ 


Ee. Ww. MORAL E 5 SAYS: jeh 


Back to his bounds their ſubject ſea command. 
And roll obedient Rivers thro' the Land: 


Theſe Honours, Peace to happy 3 — | 


Thai are Imperial Works, and worthy Foes. 


4 : 4 # 


Nori: 


of Queen Anne, -were ready to fall, 3 | ; 


boggy land (which is ſatyrically alluded to in our _ » 
imitation of Horace, Lib. ii. Sat. 2. 


Shall half the new-built Churches round thee a 


others were vilely executed, thro' fraudulent cabals be- 
tween undertakers, officers, 22 Dagenham- breach had 
done very great miſchiefs ; many of the Highways through 


out England were hardly paſlable ; and moſt of thoſe which 

were repaired by Turnpikes were- made jobs for private - 

lucre, and infamouſly executed, even to the entrance 2 
London itſelf. The propoſal of building a Bridge 


Weſtminſter: had been petitioned againſt and' reje 
but in two years aſter the publication of this poem, an 


Act for building a Bridge paſſed through both houſes. 7 


After many debates-in'the committee, the execution was 


left to the carpenter, above-mentioned, who would have 
made it a c,, 7275 to Alen our author e 5 


theſe lines, KAnn 


„ Who builds'a Bridge eee | 
% Should Ripley ris all the world would file. ; 


oy * notes on that place. 2 F . 
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Ochs ee 


How Rome her own fad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples n : 
The er n — their en 


ei Nora: 


THIS was ; criainally written in the year 1 15. hes 
Mr. Addiſon intended to publiſh his book of Medals; it 
was ſometime before he was Secretary of State; but not 
publiſhed till Mr. Tickell's Edition of his works; at 
which time the verſes on Mr. Craggs, which ones the 
the poem, were added, viz. in 1720. P. 

PI8T. V.] As the third Epiſtle treated of the extremes 
of Auarice and Profufion; and the fourth took up one par- 
ticular branch of the latter, namely, the vanity a of expence 
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* * ORAL 1 ES ara 
1 on Nations Jpoil'd, 
Where mix d with Slaves eee eee er - 
Huge Theatres, chat nou/ unpeopled Woods, . 5 | 
| Now drain' d a diſtant*country of her Foods: 
Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride Gy 
_ Statues of Men, ſoaroe leſs alive chan they 140 
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8 1 * 
am thy Aut 2. rr ee tt 5 5 
AN e ei btrds mr 
ple of of walk a and. quality, and 83 „ 
rol fo this treats'of one circumſtance of 
that — — the common collectors of 


old coins and i iy, t herefore, a corollary to the fourth.” 
"Vets e Pix ves the | groatung Martyr tail d:] | 
12 Wer rar might = fry how this circum- 


But let him compare 
it ie wi eg 13, 14. ad e IA the Reaſon, | Ne 
2 8 blindneſs, 12 8 zeal conſpire, : | 


And Papal piety, and Goibic ſire. 


kor the Slaves mentiöned zu the 6th: N en 1 


ſame nation the Barbarians-it the i 3th; and the 
Chriſtians in 
6th : Providence ordaining, that 25% ſhould ruin what 
thoſe were ſo/injuriouſly employed im rearing : for the Poet 
never loſeth fight of his greet prnelp pie... = 

Ver. 9. Fanes which admiring Gods with pride Gem] 
Theſe Gods were then the Tyrants of Rome, to whom 
the Empire raiſed Temples The epithet, admiring,” con- 
4 ſtrong ridicule ;* that "paſſion, im the opinion of 
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miſery. 
Nil at e cl una, "Niimici, JOE 


_ Solaque quæ poſh facere et ſervare 1 8 N hor Akt 4 3 
e of other things 3 tide, | 
our 1 0 ourſe 1 31819; * 3 2 r 6 
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13th, the Succeſſars of the Martyr: in the 
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| Some felt. the ſilent ſtroke:of imould'ring-ages 751 il 

Some hoſtile fury, ſomecieligious age. 
Barbarian blindneſt, Chriſtian" n conſpire,” uli. 
And Papal piety, an Gothic fr. 693 | 
Perhaps eee eee 251 vs 
Some . Wager. 

That Name the learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 

1 And give to Titus old Veſpalian' s duc 

3 Ambition fgh'd: She found it vain de ul . 

T he fairhloſs Column and de erbiing Buſt: os 

TO Hog. moles, whoſe ſhadow Rretch'd from tore 10 

+ N ſhare, - ung. Hgia whoo ov; IST af 4 | 

| Their rains pers, and their place no more! 
Fo Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaft deſi 8s 

And all her Triumphs Arink into a Cn. 

A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt bee, = 

Beneath her Palm here fad Judas weeps.” ler, 0 

Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch WER, 
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Nan. 18. And 3 A fine 
inſinuation of the entire want of Laſte in Antiquaries; 
whole ignorance of characters milleads:them {{upponted 
only by a name) againſt reaſon and hiſfor x. 

Ves. 25.4 narrow Orb each gr e e 
A ridicule on the pompous title of | | 

the Romans gave to eir Emp P tiumpha Ar 
VVV. .. are] ide 
| which was e ä 6f 


| ww MORAL ESSAYS: ” 
I A ſmall Euphrates three de piece is coll'd,... nl 
752 And little Eagles wave their wings. in geld. 
ue ada, faithful to.its Gn of Dee, 
4 | Theo" climes and ages bears each forms and gags: 2 
3 | Ine one ſhort, view. ſubjeQed. to our eye rs ar : 
5 Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, 1. 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pore, 35 


. Thi inſcription value, dut the ruſt adore. hs” | 
y This the blue varniſh, that the green je veer 

0 The facred ruſt of tw-ioe ten hundred years! 

to To gain Peſcennius one employs his Schemes, 


Que. graſps a a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams. 46) 
Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 

Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield ws bat. 15 
And Curie, reſtleſs by the Fair-one's ide, 5 
5 Sighs fag an Otha, and neglecta Ws bride. 

12 Theirs is the Vanity, — 45. 
rs by * hands again wa a fine, 5 
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60 ſicrgſcopie glaſſes, are 152 ophers to diſcover the 
8 beauties in the minuter works of nature, ridiculouſly a 

ed 1 by Ann, ta detect the cheats. of counterfeit... 
„ Ver. 37 This the Blue La that re endeans,] 4 


1 This a colleQoy. of filyer g That, of bra 
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Her Gods) and god-like'Heroes nie coe, N 


And all her faded garlands bloom a- het. 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage: OY 


- Theſe pleas'd the Fathers of poetic rage; jones * 

The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, 

And Art reſlected images te AT... 
On when ſhall Britain, conſtious 6f been, 
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| Stand nen of ee er Roman fame? 
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Wain 49: Nor TT theſe fue thy regar "4 engaged] * 


| PS bes affeRtation ' which ſome Authors * eminence 


have hetrayed; who when fortune, or their talent have 


raiſed them to a condition to do without thole arts, for 


1 


which only they our eſteem, Have ded to 
think letters ag ack character. This Le de 
M. Voltaire has verx well, and with proper 19 ron 
expoſed in his accMnt of Mr. Congreve: *. ad 

* one defect, which was, his entertaining too md an 
idea of his firſt profeſſion. (that of à writer) thou 
„etwas to this he owed his fame and fortune. - He ſpoke 
« of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; and 
“ hinted-to me, in our firſt converſation, that I ſhould 
« viſit him upon no other. foot than that of a gentle- 
„ man, who led a life of plainneſs and ſimplicity. I 
% anſwered, that, had he been fo unfortunate as to be a 
% mere gentleman, © I ſhould never have come to ſee 
* him; and I was very much diſguſted at fo unſea- 
«« ſonable a piece of _— ” Letters concerning t the E- 8 
2 Nation, dx. 
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| 25 
Im living medals ſee her wars enroll'd,” STD 35 7 
And vanguifiel- realms ſupply: tecording gala? 115 5 
Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt pr ial 25 
There Warriors frowning i in hiſtoric mm 
Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks LY 8 


1 FEE, 


Or i in fair ſeries laurel'd Bards be ae 79233 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. Tk 25 50 . 
Then ſhall thy Cx Ads (and let me call him 1 

On the caſt ore, another Pollio, ſhine ; 3- thy 15 5 

With aſpect open, ſhall erect his head, 1s 5. 7 
And round the orb i in laſting⸗ notes be read, - bf . 
+ Stateſman, yet friend to Truth] of foul incere, | | 
In action faithful, and in honsur clear; 

«< Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
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Ver. 67. * 2 yet II! 10 15 Wc.) It „ 
be 1 chat this poem was written to be printed 
before Mr. Addiſon's Diſcour/e on Medals; in which there is 
the following cenſure of long Tegends upon coins: * The 
« firſt fault I find with a modem legend is its diffuſive- © 
« neſs. Vou have ſometimes the whole fide of a T8 
over. run with it. One would fancy the Author had a 
* deſign of bein ciceronian— but it is not only the 
*© tediouſneſs of theſe inſcriptions that I find fault with; 
© ſuppoſing them of a moderate length, why muſt they | 
" © be in-verſe? We ſhould be ſurprized to ſee the title 8 
a ſerious book in rhyme,” CIR „ 
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Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, | 
And prais' d, eee the Muſe he lov'd.“ 
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Ver. * And prai;'d, unenvy'd,. by the Mu he he'd] 
- was not likely that men acting in ſo different ſpheres 


7 were thoſe of Mr. Craggs and Mr. Pope, ſhould have 
the'r friendſhip diſturbed by Envy. We muſt ſuppoſe then 


that ſome circumſtances in the friendfhip of Mr, Pope and 
Mr. Adin n Try 711 1 41941 of 


END of the THIR D Vol uu x. 


